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PACIFIC BASIN EDUCATION AND HEALTH. ISSUES 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1984 

« 

_ U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, and Related Agencies, 
" Committee on Appropriapons. 

• Honolulu* Hawaii 

The subcommittee met at 9 a.m.. in the Pacific room, Jefferson Hall, 
.the EastrWest Center Honolulu, Hawaii. Senator Lowell P. Weicker, Jr. 
(chairman) presiding. ( v 

Present: Senators Weicker and Inouye.: 

HAWAII STATE DEPARTMENT .OF EDUCATION 

NOBORl YONAM3NE* CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF EDUCATION. HAWAII 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
DR. NANCY FOON YOUNG, MEMBER, BOARD OF EDUCATION, HAWAII 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
DR. DONNIS THOMPSON. SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION,- STATE 

OF HAWAII * * 
CARL SAKATA, BUDGET SPECIALIST. OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. HAWAtt STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

MILES KAWATACHL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, SPECIAL NEEDS 

BRANCH, HAWAII STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
MOSS IKED A,' EDUCATIONAL SPECIALIST, COMPENSATORY EDUCA- 
TION. SPECIAL NEEDS BRANCH, HAWAII STATE DEPARTMENT' OF 

DR^UWRENCE I NAB A EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, OCCUPATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT AND STUDENT SERVICES. BRANCH. HAWAII STATE DE- 

. PARTMENT OF EDUCATION ' „ ri _ rr 

RICHARD PORT, ACTING EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR* DEVE1X)P.ME\T 
SERVICES AND CONTINUING EDUCATION BRANCH HAWAII STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION . 

DR. EVELYN KLiNCKMANN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, OFFICE OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES, HAWAIU STATE DEPARTMENT -OJ 

^EDUCATION 0 
HAROLDEEN WAKIDA, PRESIDENT, HA WAU STATE TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION 

'. _ (1) • • 



Senator Wbcker. It's a great pleasure to join all of you in ^our 
beautifiil State and enjoy j«pur hospitality, and have the opportunity to 
meet and exchange ideas. ^ 

* These hearings on health and education issues affecting the Pacific 
Basin were requested last spring by my good friend and colleague, your 
senior Senator, Dan Inouye. 

1 want to say that there is probably no individual in the ILS. Senile 
for whom I have greater admiration. Dan and I go back quite a ways, 
during some of the -snore critical moments in recent history, and since 
that time we've developed the closest of working relationships in terms 
of the matters that affect all citizens of this Nation. 

I think you should know that in terms of respect for the person, fof 
the perceptiveness and the ccfmpassion of the man, no Senator in the 
United States rarik^higher in "the esteem of his colleagues. How we fare 
with the constituents as a whole sometimes is a matter of public rela- 
tions. How you fare among yqur colleagues, thafs the toughest judg- 
ment of all and Dan rides at the top of the list, not only in the Demo- 
cratic ranks, but among Republican Senators, and certaijfly insofar as 
this Republican Senator is concerned. 

In Washington we hate long been aware of the strategic importance 
of this region. However,, the defense interest is not only the only matter m 
with which we've concerned ourselves- • Due largely to the efforts of. 
Senator inouye, attention has bfeen brought to the unique problems and- 
special needs of the residents of the Pacific Basin in health care, educa- 
tion, and social welfare. 

We know, for example, that the native Hawaiians have a cancer rate 
higher than any other group, and^e are concerned that native Hawai- 
ians constitute a higher percentage of those needing treatment for alco- 
holism. Wf understand that distance, climate, aftd cultural differences 
create a number of problems in health care delivery throughout the re- 
gion. And we realize that among the most pressing problems is man- 
power, both in your health care and educational systems. 

The talents, of your Senator are many, but one may only look at the 
reports of the Senate Appropriations Committee Over the last several 
years to realize that his powers ' of .persuasion are great Within the last 
r year alone Congress has provided a 27-percent increase An the Federal 
payments to tjpte support of Hansen's Disease Center in Kalaupapa; pro* 
vided an appropriation to establish a rehabilitation, research, and train- 
ing program; maintained the territorial teacher training program; di- 
rected the Department of Healttf and Human Services to provide spe- 
cial attention torand study the cancer rate and alcohol problems of na- 
tive Hawaiians. and created a special provision in the appropriations act 
to recognize Hawaii's unique educational system for the purposes of 
impact aid. 

In addition, as a result of the efforts of Dan, 1 the Department of 
^Health and Human Services has established a special task force to ei- 

amipc and report to*the Congress on the health needs of the Pacific- 
-v Basin, including public health, .education, administration, manpower, 

and delivery of services. * * 



These hearings allow us the opportunity to bring together in one 
place those most familiar with the range of issues with which we must 
deal arid to establish a base from, which to examine the Department's 
efforts with respect to this special task force. , 

And last but not least, although my staff is too tactful to include in 
my prepared remarks, the building that we're sitting in right now, is 
probably standing because of Dan. 1 did my best to go ahead and elim- 
inate funding for it over, the years. He wonldnit let me, and I'm glad he 
didn't And in all the things that I've cited and all the experiences I've 
had, no man could represent his constituents better. 

I thank ydu all fof havihg me to your State, it's the first visit for me, 
and one that \ve 1 looked forward to for a long time. 

Senator? . . 

Senator Inouye. Needless 'to say, I'm overwhelmed by the Varm. 
words of my chairman. I want the record to show mat I did not draft 
his opening remarks.' I couldnfc nave done better for my campaign. 

Seriously, I believe l ean speak for the people of, Hawaii when I say 
thank you very much for being with us. I know mat this is recess time 
and this is a time whfen you should be home. with your constituents, 
I traveling 5,000 miles to be with us to listen to our concerns is not 
,v happiest place to spend a. recess. For tfiau I thank you. Phone that 
,_aur visit here will be a memorable one. I'ltf certain Jhat the people 
here will testify we've, been looking forward -to your visit, and like 1 
have done, I'm sure'they want to thank you for all you've done for us. 

So, with those words, once again, thank you very much for your kind 
words. Thank you. . 

Senator Weicker. All right, let's get to work.- 
' The first panel to testify now— I tell you, I just don't want to mis- 
pronounce anybody's name around here, and' 111 do my best, really. 
Don't get mad, because I've been Senator and Congressman from 
Connecticut now far 16 yeirs, and Wejcker is still mispronounced, so I 
suffer under the same difficulty. , * • 

As a matter .of fact, in my campaign for the Congress we spent our 
entire advertising budget getting people to pronounce the ! wage right, 
and, so we coined a slogan, I'm a Weicker liker. And all $50,000 of the 
budget went into advertising that slogan. And the night before the elec- 
tion, Nelson Rockefeller came in to campaign for me, and not once, not 
twice! but at least" 10 times he kept en referring, to his good friend 
Lowell Wicker. So I hope you'll forgive me. « 
Senator Inouye. Let's hear the first one. 

Senator Wejcker. That's what stopped me in my tracks, Dan, thats 
why I had to go ahead and ten the story. On behalf of the State depart- 
ment of education, Noboru Yonamine. . . 
Senator Inouye That's fine. 

Senator Wejcker. How do you say that? Would you please tell me 
how is it pronounced? * • • . 

Mr. Yonamine. Yonamine, bdt that's 'close enough, Senator Weicker. 
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Senator Weicker. (Laughing.] 

Dr. Nancy Young and Dr. DohnisThompson. . . 

Dr. Thompson. Yes, sir. ' 1 

Senator Weicker. Haroldeen Wakida. Are you here, too? 

Ms. Wakida. Yes. 

Senator Weicker. Now, is that pronounced right "or is that wrong? 
Ms. Wakida. Yes; that's correct. 
Senator Inouye. You're an old pro. « 

PREPARED STATEMENTS 

Senator Weicker. AH right Now, on all these .panels I'm going to. 
leave it to the panel to decide how they are to proceed. I'm sure you've 
discussed this among yourselves. Please do it in any way that you deem 
fit. All statements will be included, in their entirety, in the record. And 
you proceed in any way that most pleases you. 

[The statements follow:} 



Statement of Nososu Yonamwe 

I am Noborv Yonamine.'and as chairman of the State. Board of Education, 
It is my privilege to extend aloha to you fro* the 13 elected awberswho 
constitute the only school board in this state. 

Ite appreciate the" fact that the Subcoanittee on Labor. Health, Hunan 
Services, and Education has cose to. Hawaii for this hearing. It is important 
that the Congress and all arms of the federal level of govern*** fully 
understand -that Hawaii is unique in many ways. Ours 1s the only state with ^ 
a un1 fied statewide public school -syste*. governed by one Board of Education* 
and. with the exception of specific federal programs, funded entirely btf the* 



State. 



Because we have a single statewide system, it is a la$e one serving a 
population with an unusual diversity of interests and needs. Our schools serve ; 
children in remote rural, areas, as well as those in the metropolitan area of • ' 
Oahu and the military Installations. Our schools and our people are separated 
geographically by islands, and each area has its ow* characteristics, its own 
flavor of life. 

Accordingly, to facilitate the provision of educational services 1n these 
different canities /our school system also is divided into seven administra- 
.. t1ve districts, although all come under the governance of the State. • ' « 
Vte believe that this structuJand system for funding education enables us 
to .aualiii educational opportunity throughout the entire state to a greater 
extent than is possible in any other state, while at the same time, giving us 
the ability to address the particular needs of each area. 

Hawaii is different in other ways, as well. Our population is multi-cul- 
tural and aulti-lingual. with no one ethnic group constituting a majority. He 
have- the highest per capita Immigration rate of any state, and we have within 
ou r sttdent body, native speakers of more thin 40 different languages and d1a- 

lects. " - . » 

We also serve a large indigenous population of Hawaiians and part Kawailans. 
a growing group which 1s experiencing a great renaissance of Interest in its own 
cultural values, traditions and language. , 



Public education faces great challenges in this state, ami Me are moving 
ahead siisultaneoHSly on several fronts, not only to'address existing ne^ds, *6ut 
also to anticipate an^ prepare' fgr the future. 

• ■ of the detail? of what we are doing will he presented during this ♦ 
hour by.seaiberi of the Board of Education and hy our Superintendent, who also 
wllj cover major Jedferal program. 

• b°P* these presentations will provide you with good Insight into the 
status and needs of public education 1n Hawaii, especially in respect to the 
federal tele. * % , 

Senator Inou^e ami Hawaii* s other sobers of Congress* represent us well. 
He are thankful for their Strong support. I know that Senator Inowye is well 
informed about elation in yiis state, but I believe it 1$ 1®j»rtant that the 
record of this subcommittee include the overview J have presented. It is 
crucial that good understanding and close cooperation between the federal and 
state level* continue 1f Hawaii is to'deal successfully with the challenges 
ahead. 

I t - r 

% Statement of Dr. Nancy Foon Young 
ffy name Is Nancy Foon young, merober at the Hawaii State Board of 
♦ education. Jt 1s Indeed a pleasure to address this Subconmittee on Labor, 
Health, Hun*n Services, and Education and share what we, the 8oa*-d, have been 
and,curre/tly is doing to further public education in Hawaii. The Board 
believe?' that quality, schools and libraries are Important avenues for 
developing each person's potential to the fullest and creating abetter 
society in which to live and function. 

/ As ejected state officials, and public servants and representatives in 
education, Board of Education members documented and publicized their 
tomi traent in The Goals and Objectives of the Hawaii State Board of Education 
for the Eighties. 

The document identifies: (1) the mission of the public schools, (2) the* 
mission of the public libraries, (3) the mission of the Hawaii 'State Board of 
Education, and (4) goals and objectives to provide directions for the,State 
Department of Education. 

The goals and objectives, in turn, cover the areas of: (1) governing the 
system's, (2) administering the systems, (3) providing instructional and 
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Informational services, (4) providing institutional support services, and (5) 
renewing the organization (i.e., the State, Department of Education). . 

A ft* examples of goals and objectives in the area^of governing the 
systems include seeking enabling' legislation such as lump-sum operating and 
capital .improvement budgets at the Board level ; .seeking new and broad 
opportunities for advisory councils and library commissions to assist the 
Board and 1«s members; and seeking the support of Hawaii's congressional 
delegation, the Governor, State Legislature and other organizations to 
preserve and fncrease funding for programs and services that benefit students 

directly. , 

A few examples of goals and objectives in other areas Include; 
establishing gCTWeHnes for graae-to-grade promotions; providing/comprehensive 
library services of high quality to further educate and enrich'the lives of 
people; 'providing a, broad but well-balanced curriculum related to the times 
and - needs- of students; increasing the use of electronic media and materials; 
expanding library services to the handicapped. Institutionalized and others 
with special needs; assuring students, library patrons and staff safety; and 
upgrading and. expanding current automated support systems. 

Let me highlight just one activity currently in progress to illustrate" 
implementation of a stated goal or objective. Ta. renew the organization, a ' 
joint Board of Education and Board of Regents study has started. This study 
1s to be titled: Hawaii: Toward Excellence-Early Childhood to Adult 
Education . This joint ventre should result in providing Improvements or 
reforms to public education in Hawaii at all.leve'ls, enhancing cooperation 
• between the Department of Education and university of Hawaii System, and 
articulating/cofaminicating mutual concerns in public education. 

SeWn task forces. on tf) Content, k) Standards and Expectations. 
(3) Structure of Time. (4) Teaching. (5) Leadership. Fiscal Support and 
Conwunications. (6) Research, and (7) Environment filled with to$ educators 
from all levels in Hawaii including the private schools were established to 
fulfill the earlier stated purposes. The final report will be disseminate* 
locally and nationally about December, 1984. / 

Thank you for this opportunity to share Hawaii's Board of Educations 
efforts to improve education with you. and we urge you to join us In A 
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commitment to make the Goals and Objectives of the Hawaii State Board of 
Education for the Eighties a reality. 

Statement of Dr. Donnis H. Thompson 

I m Donnis Thompson. Superintendent of Education for the State of Hawaii. 
<Jhank you fdr giving us this opportunity to irlef the Sukomittee on Labor. * 
Health, Human Services, art* Education on the status of oubllc Education and 
federal education programs In Hawaii. - , 

Since Its beginnings In 1840 as one of the earliest public school $ systems 
In America, education rws s KKm given high priority In Hawaii. The conmltment 
to excellence In schooling is not new here, but we welcome the impetus that has 
cooe from the report of the National Commission on Excellence in Education. 

Before that report was issued, we had recognized the need to take new 
*teps to Improve the quality of education provided to the children *of Hawaii, 
to better meet their. nee$s in an increasingly sophisticated society. The Board 
of Education had already adopted comprehensive goa*ls and objectives, as described 
* to you. He were already moving in'many of the directions indicated by the 
nation** report. But we have much more to do and much farther to go. 

The release of several national studies, coming as they did on top of ouf 
already established goals and objectives for education 1n t£wa11, presented my 
staff with a- need to bring all of these Ideas together in some way that would 
give us a clear picture of what we hope. to achieve.. 

As a result, we reviewed all the national recommendations and their rela- 
tionship to the Board's goals and objectives and what is already being done In 
this state, and we put the best of our thinking Into a position paper which we 
call "A Vision of Excellence." • 

This document presents very simply and clearly our beliefs about the 
mission of the school s,*about learning,* teaching, subject matter and the school . 
environment. It states our commitments to excellence for the students of Hawaii. 
And the heart of the document describes our concept of ideal schooling at the 
primary, upper elementary, Intermediate and high school levels. 

At the present time, our "Vision" Is serving as the basis for dialogue by 
all kinds of community groups and persons concerned with education In this state. 
In a month or so, when feedback from all these discussions 1s received, we will 




cone up with a final document that mpresents a vision and a coe»1tment to 
quality Ration that 1s shared by all the people-of this state. Then we w^ll 
be rea<fc to prepare and Naples** action plans to bring <*r vision to reality. 
We have es^ha sized very strongly, as does the' report of -the-National Com-- 
srtslon, that education must be a shaVed responsibility, with the stated the 
schools, the teachers, students', parents ami the general comunlty workings to- 
aether In the saw direction, toward the same vision of excellence. 

He believe thts shared responsibility for education aVso oust extend to 
aSl levels -- national, state and local. This Beans we also east have a strong 
national commitment «1n the form of high level support f or. improvement la every 

» 

school 1n the United States. - ■ ^ 

Twuld like, at°th1s tlwe, to aentlpn two areas, of particular concern <to ^ 
Hawaii in which federal support wist be a key elesient. 

7* national Cosalsslon's report devoted «uch attention^© the critical 
shortifee of qualified teachers In the areas of science and sathesatlcs. In * . 

HI. even while there has been a surplus of Qualified applicants for most 
teaching positions^, are experiencing 'shortages in mathematics and science, . 
. «s well as industrial arts and special education. 

Ke*have tevelT^ e plan of # action to srlnlfnize future teacher shortages 
through a combination of saeans, Including efforts to attract bright young 
people Into teaching iareers, activities to a»ke teaching more attractive and 
tb Increase the prestige* of teachers Iff the cosrounity, working together with 
■ professional organizations and institutions of higher education In recrojtlng 
of teachers, especially for the areas of need, and encouraging ieachers in 
overstaffed areas to restrain for the shortage areas'. 

This is not just a local problem, however. It is a problem faced by 
school districts throughout the nation who are, in fact, competing for the 
limited supply of qualified teachers. For this reason, it is a problem that 
aust be addressed at the national level, as well as by state and local school 
systems. . 

. There has been talk in the Congress, we hear, of possible programs to 
offer scholarships, loans, grants-in-aid or other fonas of financial assistance 
for training artd re-training of teachers for the shortage areas. Ma believe 



assistance of this* type will be necessary to .resolve a very real crisis in 
education in bur country, end ye urge your support fc^ such prtgreos. 

The other aatter I wish to oention in this portion of sy testiest^ ha;s 
to do with the common educational concerns of tfc' Pacific Basin jurisdictions. 
Through a grant from the National Institute of Education to the Northwest 
Regional Educational laboratory, we have been able to organize a policy board 
composed of the top education officials fro® Aaerican Saaoa* Suaa, tfte taw** 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, the Marshall Islands, the Republic of 
Palau. the Federated States of Micronesia ami Hawaii. 

As a po]1cy board, this group is worklftg together to Identify comon needs 
priorities for research and technical assistance to be provided by the 
Northwest Regional Lab. 

The children of all these Pacific islands have urgent educational needs 
which cannot be served in isolation. We are very grateful for the NIE grant 
which 1s making it possible for' us to work together and to share the expertise 
of the Northwest Lab, and I want to express ay appreciation to you for this 
federal* assistance . 

A 

Statbke>t op Carl Sakata 

We thank you for your efforts at amending the federal law to treat Hawaii - 
as seven separate school districts, for fopact Aid purposes. It 1s our under* 
standing that we can now expect a restoration of' the amounts that were previously 
cut from Hawaii's entitlement. , . 1 

Hawaii has participated in the lopact Aid Program fro© its inception in 
1950 when Congress declared it to be the policy of the United States to 
provide financial assistance to school districts Impacted by federal activities. . 



gjjEg OF FEDERALLY 



FISCAL YEAR 


IMPACT AID RECEIPT 


CATEGORY A*. 


CATEGORY B* 


TOTAL 


1978-79 


$15.5 million 


16,721 


* 26,739 


43.460 


1979-80 


16.3 million . 


.16,482 ' 


24,263 


40.745 


1980-81 


16.7 All Hon 


15,432 


22,502 


37.934 


1981-82 


' 10.8 million 


15.391 


20,802 


36.193 


1382-83 


19.4 mil Hon 


15,564 ' 


21,540 


37.104 


1983-84 


15.6 million 


15.411 


21.709 


3? ,120 



•Category A students are those whose pareXts lfve and work on federal jgoperty. 
f Category 8 students are those whose parents live or work on federaj piwerty. 
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In 1950, there were 12.220 federally-connected student* Jn our school 
systea. This represented 13 percent of the total school enrollment of 93,903. 
*Today ^ere are 37.120 federal ly-connected students^or 23 percent of the 
totaV enrollment of 161.610 students. Of the 230 public ttfopls 1n Hawaii's 
system, federally-connected students are enrolled 1n 221 or 96 percent of 

the schools. ^ 

The high percentage of stunts who are federal 1,-conpected H.due to 
national defense" and Hawaii's strategic location m the elddle of the Pacific 
Ocean. -Military personnel and their dependents comprise abeut 12 percent of 

the total state population. < • 

In Hawaii, Impact Aid Funds are used for Regular Instruction, to pay the 

salaries and fringe benefits of classroom teachers. , 





No. of 
Students 


— . i — | 

No. of Teachers 
(Based on 26-1 
Pupil -Teacher 
Ratio) . 


Cost of 
Education 
(Based on $3,000 
Per Student 


50X of-Cost 


Category A 
Category B 


15,4X1 
21,709 


593 
835 


$46-2 million 
65*1 million 


$23.1 million 
32.6 »1lllon 


TOTALS 


37,120 


1.428 


$111.3 million 


J55.7 artlHon 



The $15.6 million Hawaii expects to receive in Impact Aid Funds this 
year represents only 14 percent of the total cost of $111.3 million to educate 
the 37.120 federally-connected students. , The federal reimbursement averages 
out to only $420 per student. This is compared with the $3,000 needed to 
educate each student this year. Even 1f the federal government reimbursed 
Hawaii for only half the cost of only the Category A students, the federal 
share would V $23.1 million. This Is $7.*5 million more than $15.6 million 
we expect to reteive this year. „ 

While we believe that public education is a state responsibility, federal 
laws such as P.L. 94-142 for handicapped Students, federal regulations suph 
as those issued by the Office of Civil Rights for Llatited English Proficiency 
students, and federal activities such as the moveaent of military |»rsonne1, 
all contribute directly to the increasing cost of public education iSTthe 
^states. Because Of this, 1t 1s incuabent on the federal government to pay 
their fair share of the cost of public, education. y> 
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Th* last few years have been difficult years for theygublic schools. ' 
While there have been severe cutbacks in stiate and feiteral funds, there havf 
also been mounting crlticisa tojgjjrovfe the perfojffeance of public schools, 
hr the face, of dwindling resources, 1t has been difficult to IsprUe the 
quality of our educational programs. ^ However, *e are doing our best to stem 
the tide., LanwMle we urge you, our 1kngre&emal, leaders, to Increase 
, the financial sdpport for public educatlo^JJjjit the United States can regain 
Its statu? as the world's educational leader. 

Aristotle so wisely observed: "All 'who have meditated, on the art of 
governing mankind have been convinced that the future of states, empires, or ' 
nations depends on the education of youth." 



« 

Statement of Miles Kawatachi 

e 

EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED ACT, P. L. 94-142 

The Hawaii Department of Education 1s coowltted to ensuring a *ree 'appropriate 
public education to all handlcapped^chlldren In the State of Hawaii. We have 
been challenged, as you save been, In delivering on the promises of Public 
law. 94-542 ^ *he- €tiac*t*mtff «smH tappet! «etm**M *£t\ 

We have, I believe, with Federal assistance; through Interagency cooperation 
and collaboration; and because of concerned parents, dedicated educators, and 
a supportive legislature'and Executive been able to fulfill those promises. 

Since 1976 erjd the impetus provided by P. L. 94-14*. the number of children 
identified and served in special eduo^itf*. have 1ncr*&Wd from 4,500 to 12,600 
students and the amount *f state funds directed to meet ttfeir individual needs 
have incr^sed from $12.5 million to approximately $30 million. Federal funds 
to initiate, expand, and Improve special education and related services have 
Increased from $1.3 million to approximately $3.6 million. * 

The federal funds received by the Hawaii Department of Education IncW: /' 
P. I. $4-142, Part B, to assist the Apartment In the provision of supplementary 
programs and services related to the identification, evaluation, program, and > 
placement of handicapped students in roller schools. 98% of our special 
education stud*ft$|, pre served on regular school campuses- The $\ mmieti grant 
Is used for the ongoing search for unserved children* the provision of additional 
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classes for 3 and 4 year old pre-school handicapped students; demonstration 
projects to wet unique needs of 1nd1v1dual*s*idents, classes, and schools; 
- support services to special and regular education teachers; enj 1n-serr1ce. 

training of parents and school personnel. 1 .... 

i' 

P. L. 89-313 funds to supplement the -special education and related services of 
handicapped children In special education schools, contracted private agency 
schools, and othttr public agency programs. Beneficiaries of this grant Include 
300 students presently enrolled 1n these school's and programs and 300 additional 
students presently enrolled 1n regular schools, but who' previously attended 
a special education school. The $400.000Srant 1s used on a project basis' to 
neet the unique needs of the 600 student? and their schools. 
P. I. 94-142. Part D, to support the department's personnel training efforts, 
including summer t^aineeshlps, workshops, for diagnostic personnel and teachers 
of the hearing and visually Impaired, and a joint Department of Educatidn- 
Univenslty of Hawaii statewide training program. Project Hookoho. The program 
conducts about 100 competency-based module workshops for special and regular 
education teachers, administrators, parents, and related service personnel 
annually. The $60,000 grant provided training to 1.600 person* -<« -th*-l*82*ai . . 
school year. m ^ 

The department has also been awarded a discretionary grant and a contract 
related \o the education of handicapped children. A $50,000 State Implementation 
Srant supports a pre-school handicapped developmental project to review the 
* implementation of our pre-school handicapped program, refine services, and 
' develop materials as appropriate; An S85.000 Special Education Programs contract 
supports a research project to review tte department's programs and sendees 
for the severely handicapped and to design program Improvements for the deaf- 
blind, severely-multlply handicapped, and severely retarded. 
• Federal funds have contributed *1gnif1«ntly in assisting the State to ensure 
' that handicapped children ages 3 to 20 are provided appropriate educational 

opportunities that will enable WtO learn, to develop, and to grow in becoming 
' independent and contributing members of our community. 

The Federal laws and regulations, specifically P. U 94-142 and Section §04 of 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973, have also' significantly affected 






services and procedures related to the education of the handicapped. The 
requirements concenting Individualized educational program (IEP) planning, 
parental involvement, and provision of services In the. least restrictive 
environment when appropriate have enhanced the education of the handicapped. 
Other requirements such as the highly prescriptive due process procedures 
and the lack of clarity in definitions such as FArT and related services have 
prtxnpted courts throughout the country to further regulate the education of 
handicapped children. ' 

We have and will continue to support the fundamental premfses of P. L. 94-142. 
The dramatic implementation and quality of special education in this statewide 
school system reflect our cotsaitisent to the principles of the federal law, 

There is much more to be done. In pursuit <jf excellence in the education of the 
handicapped, we must improve our partnerships with parents and the coBStunlty; 
develop collaborative arrangements with regular education progress; and 
facilitate the transition of special education students Into post-school 
programs and services for the handicapped* » 

During this period of Increasing costs and budgetary constraints and as we 
seek innovative means of interagency funding of services within the state, we 
would remind the f*6ertf government of its promise in P. L. 94-142, Its 
financial comaltroent to assist states at 40% of the national average expenditure 
per public school child. With continued and increased Federal assistance and 
the Federal -State partnership we have forged in the education of handicapped 
children, we will be able to keep our promises end to further ensure the 
quality of education and the quality of life for our children. 



Statement of. Moss Ikeda 

Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA), Chapter 1 
P.L. 97-35, as amended by P.L 98-139 ^ 

A. Program Description 

1. Under Chapter 1, the federal government provides funds to 
support supplementary educational services in the basic 
skills. for educationally disadvantaged students. Schools 
are selected for participation in Chaster 1 based on the 
concentration of economic deprivation. Once a school Ms 
been identified as an eligible Chapter 1 school* students 
within that school are selected for participation in the 
program based on educational disadvantagement. 
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* 7 Par schofcl vear 1982-84, our Departmnt received a grant 
V KoSSS !?» 5».7«: TM.Jr.nt U used for ™ ding 
direct services to eligible students and for the administra- 
tion- of the program. 

i Charter 1 supplements the State's general education Pfggraa 
' K2*nt?ng thTbasIc skills ^opiaent of 9. 82 eflglble 

studSTln 68 elementary and 17 secondary schools throughout 
all seven districts 1n the State. 

B. ' Status Report 

1 This year narics ihe nineteenth year of funding under Chapter 
lUlS ******* authorized underTltlf J of tfe Elementary 
and Secondary-Educattpn Act (ESEA) nnderP.1. and P.L. 
95-561. .Chapter 1 escaped the severe federal 

and "blocking- of various pcograias Into Chapter I. «*J . 
*ESEA Title I, achieves*** data was aggragated at the national 
levpl to shoi t|w effectiveness o« Title I services throughout 
the country. 

2 * Over the years, the* program has been extensively evaluate* by 

external evaluatpr in terms of student achievement. The 
flsSS taie consistently Indicated positive gainsay students 
throughout the state. Statewide achievement data for the past 
several years have shorn that students who participated tn the 
program have consistently made achievement gains. There has 
been an Increase 1n the *nonna1 curve e*ju1valent (NCE) gains 
In the past three years as shown below: 

1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 

6.7 • 7.0 7.3 



C. Major Concerns and Recommendations. 
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\ m Continued support of Chapter 1 by our Congressional delegation 
1s vital to ensure that our educationally disadvantaged st^deqts 
presently being served by federal funding continue to receive 
these services. Fortunately. Chapter 1 has been reauthorized 
under P.L. 98-139 ami the projected allocation for Hawaii for 
1984-85 is $9,798,810 which 1s over $1*1 million dollars more 
* than we are receiving this year, for a 14* increase. This 1$, 
the kind of support we appreciate. 

• , 

2. The State of Hawaii sincerely appreciates the present mod of 
the federal govenfcent to allow states word flexibility In 
the adrain1stration>fCnapter 1- The law and non-regulatory 
out (fence, along with the recently passed technical amendments 
give the states the desirable flexibility in developing their 
own state guidelines to administer* the prograsi at the local 
level. 

3. Secretary of Education Terrel tell hfcs emphasized program 
improve^nt in Chapter 1/ We in the State of Hawaii fully 
concur with and support the Secretary's effort, and since we 
have reached a point in tie* wliere we have compliance under 
control, we are ready far program improve*^ effort, in 
line* with this, we have received a grant of $26,000 w«fer the 
-Secretary of Education's* Initiative to Improve the Quality 
of Chapter 1 Projects.* We are 1n the process of developing 
a procedural guide for program improvement through State 
Education Agency (SEA) acmitoring. This procedure will be # 

•These HC£ gains are roughly equivalent to a 7 percentile 
gain hy students as a result of the Title* I/Chapter 1 
services they received. 
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pilot tested 1\Kau1 District and a guidebook will be prepared 
for dissemination at both the local ami national levejs. 

Financial ami compliance audits -have been delegated from the 
federal audit agency to the $1ng1e/oraan1zat1on-trlde audit to 
Be conducted at the SEA level. Hawaii's sost recent financial 
and fiscal audits Mere conducted by a local accounting firm 
for fiscal years 1978-32. They found fit their audit that tlfe f 
State's Chapter 1 program set all federal fiscal and compliance * 
regulatory standards. 

The State of Hawaii 1s highly appreciative off the financial 
assistance provided by the federal government to assist our 
educationally disadvantaged students increase their competence 
In the basiq ski lis. We highly recoroend that Chapter 1 
continue to be funded to ensure that those students who are 
serviced byHfre program hap equal access to educitlpnal" 
opportunities. 



program hatfe equal a< 
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STid&iENT of Larry Inaba 
Program Description * 

The rapid development and impact of technology greatly affect the 
lives of every person in our society today, but even more so' that segment 
of .young people whose skills, intelligence, and judgment have not yet 
been adequately developed. Hence, there is an urgent need now, and in 
the years ahead, to prepare these young people with in adequate education 
to meet the requi rements needed to fill the vast number of jobs spawned 
by modern' technology. . ' 

Hawaii's basic philosophy of Vocational -TectwiCShS<tWllQ*i J$«t9.... 
pre pa the vast number of young raen and women to eope with the extra- 
ordfnarilj^wfde rafige of responsible jobs that must be filled. It is to 
perform this particular mediating task that Hawaii's Vocational -Technical 
Education program was developed in our state. 

The tota^ Vocational -Technical program is designed to offer three 
subprograms^to fulfill the needs, wishes, and- potentialities of differing 
individuals 1n trWr preparation for the opportunities that exist today 
and will exist tomorrow in the world of work. Basically* all three pro- 
grams are designed to increase the options available to frfgh school ■ 
students. These options are: {1} to take' employment at entry-level jobs; 
(2) to move toward' occupational specialization at community colleges, 
trade and technical school^, or in apprenticeships; and {3} to continue on 
into preparation for professions. 
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Each of the three program has its own specific emphasis although the 
common elements among them are the actual occupational%xperiences and a 
balance of academic subjects to go along with these experiences. The 
three programs and a brief description of each are: 

The Fre-IndustHal Preparation Program - This program .is primarily 
for the underachieving, disadvantaged students and focuses on the 
improvement of basic Verbal, mathematical and scientific skills 
, through correlating them with concrete occupational experiences. It 
is programmed to help these students to see the Importance and useful- 
ness of academic skills in performing job tasks related to their 
occupational training. 
2 # The Introduction to Vocations Frograa - This program fs guidance 

oriented and includes knowledge about possible career opportunities as 
^ well as actual occupational training offered 1n various clusters of 
occupations. ^This program 1s for students with varying abilities. 
Interests, and aptitudes as opposed to any one level of ability. In 
other words, a student with scientific aptitudes my pursue his 
interests in a highly technical field of work while another who likes 
to work with people may pursue opportunities 1n r the social services. 
3. Thy tecu^tlcwal Skiffs Program - Thi sjpragram 1s designed to develop 
specific job skills through short ter$,~ r fnten$1ve training courses and 
is designed for the rilnd J capped students enrolled in high schools. 
The special education teacher and the occupational ly competent instruc- 
tor work together to help these students become employable. 
The occupational experiences for the above programs are all available 
to an individual in eight large clusters of occupations. They are: 
(1) Business Occupation^; (2) Personal /Public Service Occupations; (3) 
Health Occupations; (4); food Service Occupations; (5) Electrical/Electro- 
nics Occupations; (6) Construct1on/Civ1l Technology Occupations; (7) 
Mechanical Occupations; and {8} Technical Graphics Occupations. 

The State of Hawaii usually receives about 2.8 sjillon dollars of 
PL $4-482 Vocational Education funds of which the Department of Education 
receives about 1.2 ml] lion (toilers to support ft$ programs. At the present 
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time, vocational education funds- are used to serve 47,178 students through- ; 
^ out the' state. 

-# 

B. Status Report 

Hawaii's secondary VocatiVal-Techitfcal Education program is unique in 
that it Is still In Us infant stages. Unlike its counterparts in the 
other 49 states. Hawaii's secondary Vocational -Technical Education program 
was only implemented fn 1969. Prior to 1969 the secondary schools offered 
only a few courses in Vocational Agriculture and some high level Business 
Education courses". The rest of the courses were considered to be Practical 
Arts courses. 

.. * 

In 1969, federal funds were used to Implement a newly designed Voca- 
tional-Technlcal program in three high schools. Today, all high schools 
throughout the state of/er Vocational-Technical programs. These programs 
are funded through federal and state funds. 

■ The success of any Vocational-Technical program can best be measured 
by employer satisfaction for they are the beneficiaries of our products. 
During the past 5 years, employer satisfaction surveys were conducted by' ^ 
the University of Hawaii. Through questionnaires' as we^l as interviews 
of large, medium and small business and industry. establishments within 
the state, opinions on high school vocational graduates were acquired. 
The total number of people employed by the flms was 11.826. The responses 
were highly positive. Ninety-four percent of the total number of employers 
sampled indicated that those employees who had taken occupational training 
fn high school were better prepared for the world of work than those 
without such training. Seventy percent of the employers also rated their 
high school new hires who had vocational education as "satisfactory* or 
"good" in the area of "technical knowledge."" 

Employers ^ere also asked to -evaluate their new hires against 11 
criteria which are frequentlyyised In employment evaluations- {I.e. work 
attitude, work quality, safety, dependability, etc). The sean rating 
K for all categories was 3,5 on a five point scale. 

The very positive results were Indeed gratifying to all the secondary 
vocational educators. 
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Kftjor Concerns and Recoowendations * 

Hawaii fs a small, state ami amount of Vocational Education funds 

received by the state is also small. itaever, the cost for prodding 

* x quality Vocational Education programs keep escalating from year to year. 

Hence, if Vocational Education funds are curtailed tcafty extent, the 

programs and services to our ^cl ientele, the young people of our state, 

«mld be jeopardized. Therefore, we would like to ask for your support 

. fa increasing the level of funding for Vocation^ Education, or at the 

least maintain the FY 83 level of funding for Vocational Education. 

/ 

*" Statement of Richard Port 
Title: Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Title VII) 
A. program Description <- % 

1 # Narrative of goals and objectives 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VII funds 

which have been provided by Congress enable the Hawaii Department of 

Education to develop and improve US capacity to met the educational 

needs of limited English proficient students. Title VII project * « 

activities include direct services to limited English proficient (LEP) 

students* materials development, the training of staff, testing of 

instructional strategies and models* developing evaluation designs? / 

proving parent involveaent^as well as providing technical 

assistance and support. t 

2. Amount of funds received 

The Department has received $1,227,973 in grants and contracts for the 
* current fiscal year. This complements $4,049,506 in state appropria- 
tions, for students of limited English proficiency, ! 

3. Size of program 

Hawaii has approximately 1,590 students being assisted by Title fll 
basic projects- In addition technical assistance and training are 
* provided statewide. 

B. Status Report < 4 

n. Highlights of the program 

The department currently has six Title VII grants ami one contract. i 
The grants are for projects which range fro* ate assisting LEP 
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students ages 3 to 6 to get a "good" start in learning to a project 

for newly arrived Mgh school students 1*6 my be experiencing 

difficulty in meeting Hawaii's graduation requirements. The grants 
* 

involve developing leadership in Bilingual Education at state and 

• t . * 

district levels as well as training of classroom teactfcrs and 

« * 

educational assistants. 

The Department has recently been awarded a contract to establish a 
. Bilingual Education Multifunction Support Center in Hawaii which will 
assist Hawaii and American Samoa to develop local capacity which will 
enable the two school systems to provide better services to limited 
English proficient students. Previously Hawaii had to rely on a * 
mainland based support' center. 

2. Benefits derived fro® the federal financial assistance 

Hawaii has the highest percentage of Immigrant students in the nation. 
The scope of the problem is increased by the fact that these students 
come from such a large nwxfcer of ethnic groups. The funds which 
Hawaii has received through Title VII of ESEA have enabled Hawaii to 
pake dramatic 1mproves*nts in the materials and strategies available 
to our schools and increase the knowledge and abilities of our 
teachers in meeting the needs of limited English proficient students. 

Major Concerns and Recoomendat'ions # 

1. Federal role and assistance 

The department has appreciated Congressional support for Bilingual 
Education. There is need for Increased funding for this program. 

2. Recommendations 

The Department makes the fdl lowing requests: 

a. that Congress continue to fund Bilingual Education as a separate 
prog rap outside of the Education Block Grant* r 

b. that Congress oppose any cutback in funding for this program* and 
make every effort to increase funding as the economic picture 
is* roves. 

24 
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c. " 'that Congress opk» any change of rules governing Bilingual 

Eduction orants which would reduce or eliminate MH-guel * 
Hon strategies froa grant awards. 

d. that Congress seek to, reduce the paperwork end bureaucratic 
procedures Involved In contacts pertaining to the Bilingual 

• Education Mtlfunctlon Support Centers. . . 

Statement of Dr. EvbwWomann 
NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATIONAL ASStSSHENT HUMECT 

• \ , 

Description 

The native Hawaiian Educational Assessment Project' 1s a needs, 
assessment study. It stems from the recognition that persons of Native 
Martian ancestry, as well as other Native *eHc.ns. suffer dispropor- ! 
tlonately fro. social and educational Inequities. Initiatives at the 
Federal level, led by the Hawaii Concessional delegation, to redress 
thesV inequities resulted In Congressional recognition in 1974 of 
HawHans as Native Americans. Subsequently. «« Advisory Council on 
H««11.n Education was established to conduct an extensive study. Men 
Federal funds for the study were eliminated In 1881. the Kaaehameha 
Schools/Bemlce PauaM Bishop Estate offered to underwrite the costs of. 
the study. The Jujy 1983 ™port. -Native Hawaiian Educational Assess- 
aent Project," is the resufc. ^ 

The Project had two goals: (1) to Identify the unique educational 
needs of 'native Hawailans and (2) to Identify effective Hat1« African 
and local programs that could meet the unique educational needs of 
Native Hawaiians. The study used a multi-level -ecological model- 
examining the many factors which influence the child's world. A critical 
parameter of the study was an -Educational/Academic Espn"1s: Each 
aspect of the study uas to be related to educational needs: either 
. through conditions which would lead to educational deficit or through 
amnions which would be amenable to educational intervention." 

From data sources which Included testimonials, nmnarlcal and statlsti- 
cal social indicators, and studies conduct*** a variety of ,wdal 
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scientists a comprehensive description of needs was developed. The 
needs were grouped Into two broad categories with subcategories: 
Special Education Needs 
Socioeconomic status 

Physic** Health " 
Vr Mental Health 
YUienation ' 

School system barriers . * 
. Culturally Related Academic Needs 
Problems at th£ interface 
Barriers In Hawaiian culture \ fc A 

Barriers in dominant cdlture 
Cultural preservation. 
X B. Status Report v . „ 

Since the Project was a needs assessment study* the participation 
of the Hawaii Department of Education consisted mainly In providing 
Information for the study- Now that the report of the s'tudy fs avail- 
able, the Department's responsibility becomes one of using the findings 
in the report to identify ways to improve ' education^ or students of 
Hawaiian ancestry. 

Th^post obvious conclusion to be drawn fro© the study* is that the 
needs of students of Hawaiian antestry are ism U1 -faceted and complex. 
Another conclusion 4s that education in Hie broad sense, and schools in 
particular, nust be the vehicle tpr addressing those needs. This conclu- 
slon is illicit in the design of tbef stu^y because of the critical * 
. parameter quoted in the preceding section. Even though the ©ethology 
of the study acknowledges (on p. iv) that "events at the state or even 
national level have a definite inter- relationship with the microsystem 
of the classroo®,* and that "this meant that the search for educational 
needs of Hawaiian children had to be sensitive ^ historical as well as 
other large-scale events and trends," the concern we cist address now 1$ 
how should the schools atttept to redress the long-standing inequities? 

Firstjg should highlight so&e efforts that currently exist. Kany 
of the conditions stated 1§ the report haw been noted previously by 
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jensltlve teachers who. have sought to respond to children 1n Mays that 
atght be culturally appropriate.' Kith the Initiation of the state-funded 
Hawaiian Studies program, training 1n culturally appropriate techniques 
1s provided as part of kupuna/ teacher training. {Kupuna dre Hawaiian 
speaking elders.) .Other example are the variety of cooperative-efforts 
which the Department has undertaken with other groups such as tesehameha 
Schools Extension. Queen Lllluokalani Trust, and Al» Like. Recently OKA. 
funded a position of kupuna coordinator to assist In recmltaent and 
training of kupuna for the Hawaiian Studies program. 

The KasehaBeha Schools ' Early Education Program (KEEP) has been con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Department for several years and this past 
year expanded to additional schools^ 

A new effort of the Department Initiated by the 1882 State Legislature 
1s Early Provisions for School Success (EPSS). This year, the program 
serves all kindergarten and first grade children and. If funding 1s ■ 
provided, will be expanded to all second grade students next year. The 
results of the program as Shown by evaluations of student learning and 
developmental progress are excellent. The program emphasizes assessment 
of each child in five developmental areas. Instruction based on students' 
strengths and needs, a record of each student's progress, and parent 
Involvement. A new component to be 1nt^fi|ed spring semester 1984 1s 
a handbook on cross-cultural understanding. The handbook will be used 
> 1„ inservlce training to develop awareness of behavior patterns and 
* «lues of Hawaiian. Samoan. and Filipino children and the plications 
of these cultural characteristics for^ducatlonal practice. ' 

EPSS Is designed for all students. However, because Instruction 1s 
individualized, because schools are assisted to provide for tba unique 
characteristics*^ their students, and because of extensive parent 
Involvement, there is room within EPSS for variations that are particularly 
appropriate for Hawaiian students as well as for other cultural groups. 
As we analyze information from the first year's effort* and work with 
individual schools to provide the most appropriate ^traction for their 
students, we anticipate greater gains 1«. learning emo* -Hawaiian students 
than has been the case 1n the past. Since EPSS and KEIP have many common 
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operational principles* we will be discussing with KEEP personnel how 
resolts of their work might enhance Instruction In EPSS schools with a 
Urge proportion of Hawaiian students. 

Other examples of efforts to assist Hawaiian students are various 
special needs programs/ Programs and services under Chapter 1, Compre- 
hensive School Aileron Rrograa (CSAP) .'Students with United Ehglish 
Proficiency (SUP), Education for the Handi capped T and Family Court have 
Included Hawaiian students. \ 

1. .Chapter X eligible schools are often found 1n areas tftere there 
are large concentrations of Hawaiian students. The federally- 
supported supplementary program is Intended to provide educationally 
disadvantaged children w1t& successful ecadaaic experiences, to 
develop basic sMlls, and to develop feelings of worth as . 
Individuals. -* 

2. CSAP has a number of Jointly fended projects with Hawaiian agencies 
such as Queen LWuokalajil Trust and Kmahamha Schools* Coopera- 
tive, Jointly funded alternative learning centers are found In 
Hawaii District (Kale Q'Ko'openepono), Haul District (Ptolokai 
Hawaiian Academy of Knowledge) • and Central District (Kalama 

0 Keola). 'ftasehasieha Schoolj^provlde funding, and personnel for 
'these alternative learning centers because of Hie high percentage 
of Hawaiian students enrolled* 

Queen L1litiota1an1 Children's Center supports alternative 
learning centers on Ptolofcal and Windwnd District because of the 
High concent ratlcm of Hawaiian students ^ As an exaaple, the &CC 
site at Kahaluu 1s used as the site of the Kehuku High School 
AlC and offers the use of the facilities for classrooms, land 
far faming, vans for transportation and staff for teaching 
Kawailana. 

3. An example of 5|fP services for Hawaiian students Is provision of 
Hawaiian language speaking staff at Wataea Casqftn School to serve. 
Hawaiian children free RUheu whose native language 1s Hawaiian, 
The services era funded under ESEA Title ¥11. Additionally, the 
Department will be submitting *a application for ESEA Title VII 
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Bilingual Education funding ffcr a Hawaiian Creole project. This 
project proposes to work with Hawaiian Creole speaking children 
in their development of th*]f standard English language skills. 
4 # The Oeparjnont data reaffirms the overrapresentetioh of Kaplans 
and part-Ha*aiians 1n Sf;ec1al education. As the overrepresentatlon 
In specific learning disabilities say result from cultural, 
' envlronoental, and ecotwlc factors, a review of the criteria Is 
being conducted which considers these factors* The overrepresef^ 
- tation of Hawaiian children who are physically handicapped 
(crippled, hearing Impaired and visually l&patred) nay be 
reflective of health needs as Indicated 1n the report. 
5. In addressing the dropout and abuse rate of the report, 

counseling of students needs to be Intensified to encourage stu- 
dents to reoaln 1n school; and where attendance probless persist, 
early Identification and prospt referral for Fanlfy Court 
assistance should be pursued. 

Services for Hawaiian students are an integral part of special 
needs progress. The Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment Project 
Report provides Insportant data regarding their special educatiial 
needs and culturally related academic deeds upon which to develop 
program iwprovenent. 

Although the Department of Education has many efforts under way to 
address the needs of Hawaiian students, ouch mere oust be dene. The 
findings of the "flatlve Hawaiian Educational -Assessment Project" will 
receive w^de dissemination throughout the fteparteent. Awareness 
sessions say be warranted to ensure that teachers and administrators 
serving Hawaiian students will know of the findings. In addition, two 
types of activities should provide for Improved services and instruction 
to Hawaiian students. - t 

During approximately the past tea years, the Oepartaent has 
institutionalized its Foundation Prograa in order to esualtee educational 
opportunity throufihout the sta^Row^t.ls time to examine the Foundation 
Prograa progress and services tesUeraine tew variations within it sight 
better serve the needs df various gmn»i diversity within • clear 
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frwuort of principles, standards, and guidelines oay batter provide 
equal educational opportunity than saaeness of specific courses of 
study. A jsajor study of the Debartswnt's Foundation Program is 
currently under ^r; Its resultsNsttould help us provide equality with 
the highest quality education for all students through greater diversity 
1n delivery of services,, • 

A second major type of activity which should be undertaken entails 
considerable cooperation as*ng agencies to provide services Vna*a1fan 
, youngsters and adults. The great variety of needs Identified In the* 
Assessment Project suggests that the school and Its local coesunlty 
aright becaae the focal point for cm n» nation of existing resources 
that are provided by different st^tejrgencles ami federal prograns. A 
aajor interagency effort among goveftaent departments end coawnity 
groups could result In a greater impact on the needs of Hum flan youngsters^ 
ami their parents than is currently the case. Such an effort should, how-1* 
ever, have substantial coaamtty Involveraent In Identifying needs and 
services for that conaunity. 
Major Concern and Recommendations 

Federal assistance is needed if the State of He*a1i and the Depart- 
sent of Education are to provide for the needs of Native Ha*a11ans, 
Swmm\ recmaendations follow which identify sooe rays in *h1ch federal 
assistance could be provided. 

1. It Is recommended that there be adequate Federal funding for 
programs required by Federal lew. For example, at the Resent time 
services for students of Halted English rpoflclency are 
,r«pi1red W Federal law, but are largely funded by the state* 

2. It Is resodfaondsd that Federal lea pertaining to education be 
reviewed to provide clear goals for federally-funded programs 
but greater flexibility In ^livery of services, f recent 
bop^y" Richard Eteore, Complexity and fogtrol: fcjhet Legislators 
ami Administrators Can Do About tolapenting Public Policy 
(Washington O.C., Motional Institute of Education* 1S80) points 
out that in the past federal ami state agencies have totected laws 

.which specify objectives in great detail with volumes of regula- 
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* tions pertaining to delivery. Wtat has been accomplished is , 
the accumulation of a great aaount of < Joa»entatien flying 
.1th the regulations but with relatively little change 1« services. 
While this say te a- unduly harsh conclusion. It Is well known 
that "the burden of testation >»s added greatly to the cost 
, of education. Initiatives fw» the federal and state level* are 

still needed, but greater «phas1s should be placed on encouraging 
different, locally developed responses to those Initiatives. 
3. n 1s' recoaneoded that P. I. 94-142 pertaining to education for 
handicapped students bedewed and raised. There are three 
.reas of concern: the extensive paperwork which the If* requires; 
the blurring of the distinction between education and civil rights 
laws; and the distinction between appropriate education and ^ 
related services. These sajor features of the lav create excep- 
tional documentation burdens on special education teachers, result 
1n confusion mm agencies uhlch should be cooperating 1n pro- 
dding services, and invite costly and tlae^onswlng litigation. 
, i„ spit, of these sfcortceolngs. special education bos acaaplished 
. a great deal but at a such greater cost in professional ttoe 
and salaries than *ay be necessary. (See the Fall M83 issue 
of Footnotes published by the Education eonalsslen of the 
States for a review of P. L. 94-142.) ' % n 

Thank you for your leadership and support in providing for the educational 
needs of all students 1n the State of Hawaii. 

Statement op Haroujeen Wasioa 

Senator Wicker £ % S^gStS^^ 
Hunan Services, and statJ Teachers Association, the 

Li , SS^^. B SS i «5*>2ll« .chool teachers, kinder- 
garten through 12, .In our state. 

At the outset of a* ^S^J^^^JSS^-iJX'h 
Weicker, froa reSSs to you and to indi- 

asked no. personally , to "nvey Ms A ^;;^* tio / sh ares our ad- 
cate that the Connecticut Education aducation in 

miration ofyou as a «^*£jj 8 j£f ^ state o£ Connect i cor 
America. President Eagan snows r~*t *" . n fcnov and are 
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As you are no doubt aware, the vast majority of funds for educa- 
tion in the State of Hawaii comes from our state general fund. * 
However, .tens of millions of dollars also come from the federal 
government in a variety of ways for a variety of programs. And 
as you also know, there is never enough money to do the job 
adequately* 

The HSTA supports the proposed American Defense Education Act 
(H.R. 881; S, 5S3) . The American Defense Education Act provides* 
for federal financial assistance to local education agencies to 
improve instruction and achievement in mathematics, science, 
communication skills, foreign languages, technology, and guidance 
and counseling at the elementary, secondary and post-secondary 
levels. We believe it to be a necessity, and we are grateful 
to you and your colleagues for the strong support you are pro- 
viding to that end. 

We will receive" in the school year 1984-85 approximately $17.8 
million in aid to the handicapped in vocational and adult educa- 
tion support and for a number of other critical programs. Per- 
haps the/most basic funding device, however, in our state, where 
we depend on the federal government for assistance, is in the 
arena of impact aid. Tens of thousands of students in our % 
public schools in Hawaii are dependents of federally connected 
workers, most of them in the military. 

Recently, as you are well aware, the 9$th Congress amended the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 to allow our 
school district in Hawaii to receive federal impact aid funds as 
if the department were composed of seven school districts. Under 
the old formula, we were in grave danger of losing those impact 
aid funds, because, when taken as a whole, our state population 
did not meet certain formula considerations for funding. However, 
in one of our seven districts, in Central Oahu, well over 30 thousand 
youngsters--a very significant percentage of the* total in the 
district — are federally connected. Because the law was changed, 
Hawaii will receive some $15.6 million in federal impact aid. 
This money is a godsend to our state and without it our already 
large classrooms would be further burdened because the state 
would simply be unable to afford to continue to educate children 
as it now does because hundreds of teachers wou^d have had to 
be laid off. We are well aware of your active part, working 
with Senator Inouye in persuading the Appropriations Committee 
to make an exception for Hawaii, thereby increasing the appro- . 
priation. Impact aid has been, is now, and will continue to be 
of critical importance to our schools, and we urge your continued 
support for impact aid to Hawaii's public schools. 

The federal role in assisting the state and local jurisdictions 
in providing a good education to children cbntjnues to be critical. 
We believe, as does our. national affiliate, the^National Education 
Association, that the federal role should be significantly 
enhanced to the point where it is funding public education in 
our nation at the 30% level. We would urge that' education be 
~ given a priority in line with the priority assigned to national 
defense, because we believe that oijjPpublic education system 
cannot reasonably be separated from the defense needs of the 
nation. A well-trained and well-edutated citizenry is essential 
to the defense of the nation, and as such, the federal role in 
funding for that education must be consistent with our goals of 
national peace and prosperity. 

As a member #f the State Advisory Committee Education Consolidated 
Grant Program (Chapter 2) , I am aware of federal legislation 
that has been introduced in Congress to reestablish the Emergency 
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School Aid Act (ESAA) as an independently funded education 



prograa 



desegregation. 

The' J*EA and the HSTA do not oppos • xeestab Urt-Mt^f OM 
provided that WJJ^^^STSSfflaS however, strongly 
op^^^sed measureTf^funding ESAA at the expense of 
Chapter 2. 

Hawaii is one of the fourteen smaller states jjrtjg *ivea a »ini«« 
SSitJiiTf n • * SJ^f i2?25A^? T s'ffiocation 
SFK'iSES Xl ' ^.^SgKj seriously affect 

literacy program. , 

I understand that the Senate Subcowittea "^glgi*";,""' 
Humanities will mark up its version of S. 12S6 this tail, 
strongly solicit your support in opposing the passage 
program in its present form. 
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STATEMENT OF NOBORU YONAMINE 

Mr. Yon amine. Thank you. Good morning, Chairman Weicker and 
Senator Inouye. I'm sure we won't get that wrong here. I am Noboru 
Yonaujine, and as the chairman of the State board of education it is my 
privilegeno extend aloha to you from the 13 elected members who con- 
stitute the only school board in this State. 

We appreciate the fact that the Subcommittee on Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education has come to Hawaii for this hearing. It 
is important that the Congress and all arms of the Federal level of 
Government fully understands that Hawaii is unique in many ways. 
Ours is the only Slate with a unified statewide public school system, 
governed by one board of education, and, with the exception of specific 
Federal programs, funded entirely by the State. 

Because we have a single sjatewide system, it is a large one serving a 
population with an unusual diversity of interests and needs. Our schools 
serve children in remote rural areas, as well as those in the metropolitan 
area of Oahu and the military installations. Our schools and our people 
are separated geographically by islands, and each has its own character- 
istics, its own flavor of life. 

Accordingly, to facilitate the provision of the educational services in 
these different communities, our school system is also divided into 
seven administrative districts, although all come under the governance 
of the State. 

We believe that this* structure and system for funding education en- 
ables us to equalize educaraal^ppportunity throughout the entire State 
to a greater extent than is possible in any other State, while, at the 
same time, giving us the ability to address the particular needs of each 
area. * 

Hawaii is different in other ways, as well. Our population is multicul- 
tural and multilingual but no one ethnic group constitutes a majority. 
We have the highest per capita immigration rate of any State/land we 
have within our student body native speakers of more than 40 different 
languages and dialects. We also serve a large indigenous population of 
Hawaiians and pan H'awaiians— a growing group, which is experiencing 
a great renaissance of interest in its own cultural values, traditions, and 
language. 

Public education faces great challenges in this State, and we are mov- 
ing ahead simultaneously on several fronts, not only to address existing 
needs, but also to anticipate and prepare for the future. Some of the 
details of what we are doing will be presented during this pan by mem- 
bers of the board of education, Dr. Young, and by our superintendent. 
Dr. Donnis Thompson, who will also cover; major Federal programs. 

We hope these presentations will provide you with good insight into 
the status and needs of public education in Hawaii, especially with re- 
spect to the role of the Federal Government 

Senator Inouye and Hawaii's other Members of Congress represent us 
well, and we are thankful for their strong support We are particularly 
appreciative of Congress* long history of support in our public schools 
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and all legislation affecting the quality of life. In this case 1 believe it is 
important that the record of this subcommittee include the overview 
that I have presented, and it is crucial that good understanding and 
close cooperation between the Federal and State levels continue, if 
Hawaii is to deal successfully with the challenges that lay ahead. 

So, thank you very much. 

Senator Whcker. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Young? , . 

STATEMENT OF NANCY FOON YOUNG ^ * f 

Dr Young Chairman Wcicker and Senator lnouye, my name is 
Nancy Foon Young, and I'm a member of the Hawaii State Board of 
Education. It is indeed a pleasure today to address this subcommittee 
and to share what we, the board, are doing to further public educauon 

in Hawaii. ' ... . , 

The board believes that quality schools and libraries are important 
avenues for developing each person's potential to the fullest and creat- 
ing a better society in which to live and function. 

As elected State officials, and public servants and representatives in 
education the board of education members documented and publicized 
their commitment in a publication entitled "The Goals and Objecuves 
of the Hawaii State Board of Education for the Eighties. 

We view the document as a living document, and it has been used as 
the basis for the superintendent's directions and also the specific goals 
and objectives of each of the seven administrative divisions. It is also 

annually reviewed. . 

This document identifies the mission of the public schools, the mis 
sion of the public libraries, the mission of the Hawaii State Board of 
Education, and goals and objectives to provide directions for the State 
department of education. 

The goals and objectives, in turn, cover the areas of governing the 
system, administering the system, providing instructional and »fonna- 
uohal services, providing institution^ support Servians, and reviewing 

^/Tfew^examples of goals and objectives in the area of governing the 
system includes seeking enabling legislation, such as lump-sum operat- 
ing and capital improvement budgets at the board leva We are seeking 
s new and broad opportunities for advisory councils and library commit 
sions to assist the board. We are seeking the support of Hawaii s con- 
gressional delegation, the Governor, the State legislature, and other or- 
ganizations to preserve and increase funding for programs and services 
that benefit students directly. 

A few examples of goals and objectives m other areas that we are 
currently implementing -includes establishing guidelines for grade to 
grade promotions, providing comprehensive library services of high 
quality to further educate and enrich the lives of our people proving 
a broad but well balanced curriculum related to the times and needs of 
students, increasing the use of electronic medfc and materials, expand- 
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ing library services to the handicapped and others with special needs, 
assuring the students and the library patrtms and staff safety, and up- 
grading and expanding current automated support systems. 

Let me highlight just one activity that is currently in progress, to il- 
lustrate the implementation of a stated goal or objective. To renew the 
organization a joint board of education and board of regents study has 
started* This study is to be titled "Hawaii^ Toward Excellence, Early 
-i Childhood to Adult Education/* This joint venture should result in pro- 
viding improvements or reforms in public education in Hawaii at all 
levels, enhancing cooperation between the#epartment of education and 
the University of Hawaii system^^^^i-a^ mutual concerns in 

public education. \ 

There have been seven w& forces established on content, standards, 
and expectations, structure of time, teaching, leadership, fiscal support, 
and communications, research and environment filled with top educa- 
tors from all levels in Hawaii, including the private schools. The final 
report will be disseminated locally and nationally about December 1984. 

Thank you for this Opportunity to share Hawaii's Board of Educa- 
tion's efforts to improve education with youJand we urgtf you to join 
us in a commitment to make the goals andr objectives of the Hawaii 
State Board of Education further a reality. 
Senator Wqcker. Thank jou very much, Dr. Young- 
Dr. Thompson, * 



JDt. Thompson. Chairman Weicker, Senator Inouye, good morning, 
%k I'm Donnis Thompson, superintendent of education for the State of 



Thank you for giving us the opportunity to brief the Subcommittee 
on Labor, Health and Human Services, and Education ort the sfcbj^ct of 
public education in Federal education program in Hawaii. 1 ~" 

Since its beginning in 1840, as one of the earliest public school sys- 
tems in America, education has been given high priority in Hawaii 
Before the National Commission on Excellence in Education report was 
issued we had recognized the need to take new steps to improve the 
quality of education provided to the children of Hawaii, to better meet 
their needs in an increasingly sophisticated society. Hie board of educa- 
tion has already adopted comprehensive goals and objectives, which 
were just briefly described. We were already moving in many of the 
directions indicated by the national report But we have much < to do 
and much farther to go. 

We reviewed die national recommendations and their relationship to 
the board's gpals and objectives and what is already being done hi Hhis 
State, and we put the best of our thinking into a position paper which 
we call # *A Vision of Excellence/' 

This document represents very amply and clearly our beliefs abour* 
the mission of the schools, about learning, teaching, subject matter, and - 
the school environment It states our commitments to excellence for the 
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students of Hawaii, and the heart of the document describes oun con- 
cept of ideal schooling at the primary, upper elementary, intermediate, 



~M& pSSne our vision is serving as the basis for dialog by all 
kin * ofEunity groups and t persons j-^jft 
rim State In a month or so. when feedback from all of these cuscus 
£ £r%eWed we will come up with a final document .that represents 
a vision and a commitment to quality education that is shared by all me 
pe^le o* Siis State. Then we will be ready to prepare and implement 

Klff^^ also -st extend to < 

all levels, national StateTnd local. This means we also must have a 
ftrong ntuonal commitment in the form of high level support for >m ; 
provLent in every school in the United States. We feel that the na- 
tional level should articulate that position. ^ 
"id like. at this time, to mention two aras of P^"^~ 
ln Hawaii in which Federal support must be a key element we are a 
£S Lr^esof teachers^ mathematics *nd science, as wel 1 as 
in agriculture industrial arts, and special education. This is not just a 
^ g ™oS however. It is a problem faced by the school districts 
Sghout Se Nation who are. in fact, competing for the limited sup- 

^aSTO««« that must be addressed at the national 

^^uJSS^S^ Programs - 
offer scSars^ ps! loans, grants-in-aid or other forms of fmanaal assist- 
ance foMraSg and retraining of teachers for the&reas involving die 
shortage We bdieve assistance of this type will be necessary to resolve 
fve^ Crisis in education in our country, and we urge your support 

"omeSer that 1 wish to mention in this portion of my ;«£ 
monv has to do with the common educational concerns of the Pacific 

5 juri^tlon. Through a grant from the N^Ig^ 
cation to the Northwest Regional Laboratory we have been ab lo or 
SnSe a policy board composed of the top education officials from 
C^'samoa Tuam, meCommpnwealth of the N^*™ 
uiands. the Marshall Islands, the Republic of Palau, the Federatea 

6 Micron^ and Hawaii. As a policy bo«i ^ group 

\Z together to identify common needs and set priorities for researcn 
SB .^aSS to be provided by the Northwest Regional 

^Thfchildren of all of the Pacific islands have urgent educational 
needTwhkh cannot be served in isolation. We are very grateful for the 
NIF Jam whkh is making it possible for us to work together and to 
IhireT expertise ofthe Northwest Lab, and I want to express my ap- 
Sati^nTTou for this Federal assistance. . We are pleased that 
K your effoii and more s^cificajly those of Senator Inouye, 
Hawaii has participated well in the Federal funding available. 
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1 would like at this time to ask my staff to assist me in going over 
some of the specific highlights of the most important programs. First 
will be the aid for federally impacted areas, and that will be Carl 
Sakatar Please, Mr. Sakata. 

4 

STATEMENT OF CARL SAKATA 

Mr. Sakata. Senator Weicker. Senator Inouye, my name is Carl 
Sakata, and I'm a budget specialist in the office of the superintendent. 
We thank you for the privilege of presenting testimony on behalf of the 
impact aid program and special thanks to Senator Inouye for his suc- 
cessful effort in securing an amendment to treat Hawaii as seven sep- 
arate school, districts for impact aid purposes. We are grateful for this 
amendment. 

Hawaii has participated in the impact aid program from its inception 
in 1950 when Congress declared it to be the policy of the United States 
to provide financial assistance to school districts impacted by Federal 
activities. In 1950 there were 12,200 federally-connected students in our 
school system. This representd 13 percent of the total school enrollment 
of 93,903. Today there are 37,120 federally-connected students, or 23 
percent of the total enrollment of 161,610 students. Of the 230 public 
schools in Hawaii federally-connected students are enrolled in 221 or 96 
percent of the schools. The high percentage of students pho are fed- 
erally connected is due to national defense and Hawaii's strategic loca- 
tion in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. Military personnel and their 
dependents comprise about 12 percent of the total State population. 

In Hawaii impact aid funds are used for regular instruction, to pay 
for the salaries of classroom teachers. The $15.6 million Hawaii expects 
to receive in impact aid funds this year represents only ,14 percent of 
the total cost of $111.3 million to educate the 37,000 federally-con- 
nected students. The Federal reimbursement averages out to only $420 
per student This is compared with the $3,000 needed to educate each 
student this year. Even if the Federal Government reimbursed Hawaii 
for only one-half of the cost of a category A student, the Federal share 
would be $23.1 million. This is $7.5 million more than the $15.6 million 
we expect to receive this year. 

While we believe that public' education is a State responsibility, Fed- 
eral laws such as Public Law 94-142 for handicapped students, Federal 
regulations such as those issued by the Office of Civil Rights for limited 
English proficiency students and Federal activities such as the move- 
ment of military personnel, all contribute directly to the increasing of 
the public education in the States. Because of this, it is incumbent on 
the Federal Government to pay their fair share of the cost of public 
education. 

The last few years have been difficult years for the~public schools. 
While there have been severe cutbacks in State and Federal funds, 
there also has been mounting criticism to improve the performance of 
public schools. In the face of dwindling resources it has become diM 
ficult to improve the, quality of our educational program; however, we 
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are doing our best to stem the tide. Meanwhile, we urge you, our con- 
gressional leaders, to increase the financial support for public education. 
^4>. Thompson. Thank you. 

Jtfiles Kawatachi, related to the handicapped program. 

STATEMENT OF MILES KAWATACHI 

Mr KawatW SenW Weicker, Senator Inouye. the Hawaii De- 
partment of Education is* committed to insuring a free and appropriate 
public education toxall handicapped children in the State of Hawaii. 
Since 1976 and the impetus provided by Public Law 94-142 the num- 
ber of children identified and served in special education have in- 
creased from 4,500 to 12)500 students, and the amount of State funds 
* directed to meet their individual needs have increased from $12.5 mil- 
lion to approximately $30 mHbon. Federal funds to initiate, expand, 
and improve special education afcd related services have increased from 
$1.3 million to approximately $3.6Nmillion. 

The following Federal funds have been receiWd by the department: 
One Public Law 94-142, part B, to assist the department in the provi- 
sion' of supplementary programs and services related to the identifica- 
tion evaluation, program, and placement of handicapped students in 
regular schools. Ninety-eight percent of our special education students 
are served on regular school campuses. The $3 million grant is used for 
State school districts and classroom projects.' Two, the Public .Law 89- 
313 funds and projects supplement the special educauon and related 
services of handicapped children in special education schools. Benen- 
ciaries of the $400,000 grant include 300 youngsters presently enrolled 
in special education school and 300. additional youngsters presently 
enrolled in regular schools^ who previously attended a special educauon 

school 1 

Three Public Law 94-142, part D, to support the department's per- 
sonnel training efforts, including summer traineeships, workshops, and a 
joint Department of Education and University of Hawaii, statewide 
training program, project Hookoho. The program annually conducts 
about 100 competency-based module workshops for special and regular 
education teachers and administrators, parents, and related service per- 
sonnel. The $60,000 grant provided training to 1.600 persons m the 

1982-83 school year. . . 

The department also has been awarded a discretionary -gram and a 
contract related to education of the handicapped. A $50,000 State mr 
\ plementation grant supports a preschool handicapped developmental 
v project. And an $85,500 special education program contract supports a 
. research project, to review the department's programs and services for 
the severely handicapped. 

Federal funds have contributed significantly in assisting the State to 
insure that handicapped children ages 3 to 20 are provided appropriate 
educational opportunities. nt , A „ 

Federal laws and regulations, specifically Public Law 94-142 and sec- 
tion 504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act have also significantly af- 
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fected services and procedures related to the education of the handi- 
capped The requirements concerning individualized educational plan- 
ning, parental involvement, provision of services in the least restrictive 
environment when appropriate have enhanced the education of the 
handicapped. 

Other requirements such as the hjjghly prescriptive due process pro- 
cedures and the lack of clarity in definitions such as FAPE and related 
services have prompted courts throughout the country to further regu- 
late the education of" handicapped Children through its, interpretation of 
Federal law. A review of these and other areas of administrative "con- 
cern is needed. 

We are committed to, and will continue to support, the fundamental 
premise of Public Law 94-142. During this period of increasing costs 
and budgetary constraints we would remind the Federal Government of 
its commitment to Public Law 94-142 and financial commitment to as- 
sist States at 40 percent of the national average expenditure per public < 
school child. With continued, increased Federal assistance and the Fed- 
eral-State partnership we have forged in the education of handicapped 
children, we will be- able to further insure the quality of the education 
and quality of life for our children. 

Thank you. - 

Dr .^Thompson. Thank yOu. 

The next presentation will be on the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act, more commonly known as chapter 1 and chapter 2. 
This is Moss Ikeda. 

« "statement of moss ikeda 

Mr. Ikeda.. Chairman Weicker and Senator Inouye, my name is Moss 
Ikeda, and HI be reporting on Education. Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act, ECIA, chapter 1 under Public Law 97-35. This is called the 
financial assistance to meet the education needs of disadvantaged stu- 
dents program. 

Under chapter 1, the Federal Government provides funds to support 
supplementary education services in the basic skills for educationally 
disadvantaged students. Schools are selected for participation in chapter 
1 based oh the concentration of economic deprivation. Once a school 
has been identified as an eligible chapter 1 school, students within that 
school are selected for participation in the program based on . educa- 
tional disadvantage. 

For school year 1983-84 our department received a grant allocation 
of $8.9 million. This grant is used for providing direct services to eli- 
gible students and for the administration of the program. 

Chapter 1 supplements the State's general education program by aug- 
menting the basic skills development of 9,200 eligible students in 68 
elementary and 17 secondary schools throughout all seven districts in 
our State. ' 

This year marks the 19th anniversary of chapter 1, which was form- 
erly authorized under title 1 of the. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
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.jrtriUtt FSEA Chanter 1 escaped the severe Federal budget cuts and 
Mc^g of vTriouT pr^ranS chapter 2. primarily because of ac- 
nTv«Sfnrdata which were aggregated at the national level to show the 
effectiveness of title I services throughout the country. 

Over the years the program has been extensively evaluated by an ex 
tema? eVduImf in termsKudent .achievement The results have con- 
s&ently indicated positive gains by the students throughout the Sute 
acWeven^em data for the past several years have shown i that 
stents who have pupated in the program have consistently made 
achievement gains. There has been an increase in the normal curve 
etuS gains. This is roughly equivalent to a 7;percenule g^m the 
oast 3 yearTln 1979-80 the statewide average gain was 6.7 percem. In 
1980-81 it was 7 percent and in 1981-82 it rose to 7.3 Percent 

The State, of Hawaii sincerely appreciates the present ™odrfthe 
Federal Government to allow States more flexibility m the *tamiara 
tion of chapter 1. The law in nonregulatory guidance, along wiih the re- 
cently passed technical amendments give the States the desired flex^ 
S in developing our own student guidelines to administer the pro- 

gf Rna^cTal ^com^Uance audits have been delegated from the Fed, 
era? St A^ncyTthe single, organizationwide audit to be conducted 
21 foe Sute educational agency-SEA-level. Hawaii's most recent fi- 
nanrial SfisSrS wire conducted by a local accounting firm for 
K ySrt Vm through 1982 They found f^Zt^t 
State's chapter 1 program met all Federal fiscal and compliance tegu 

^^fEducation Terrell Bell has emphas^ 
mpnt in chamer 1 We have received a grant of $76,000 under tne aec- 
SSr oft&s initiative to improve ^ of^ttrj^ 
eSs With this grant we are developing a procedural guide for program 
mmrovement through SEA monitoring. This procedure will be priot 
S and a g^ebcok will be prepared for disseminauon both at the 

^"£SE* 5£t of chapter 1 by bur congressional delation 
• isvTtalS 

o^ing served by Federal funding continue *f* *^ 

Fortunately chapter 1 has been reau thonged under Ribl c Law 98-3* 
and the projected allocation for Hawaii for 1984-85 is J1U rnimon, 
which is SS $1.1 million more than we are receiving this year, or a 14- 
percent increase. This is the. kind of support w % apprec^re. 

The State of Hawaii is highly appreciative of the financial assistance 
pSZSX, mi TFederai gTverXt to assist our 
advantaged students to increase their competence m the basic skills. We 
nS rSmmend that chapter 1 continue to be funded, to insure that 
^SSSSnSo a^e^iced by the program have equal access to 

educational opportunities. i «rvr\ A thede- 

In addition to the funding received under chapter 1 of o»^meae 
partment also received $2.2 million in fiscal year 1984 for the miprove- 
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mem of elementary and secondary education 'under chapter 2 of ECIA. 
With the recommendation of the State advisory committee the board of 
education approved the use of chapter 2 ftinds for curriculum develop- 
ment programs. 1 will not go into details regarding the chapter 2 pro- 
gram, but the department would like to express its appreciation for 
these funds which serve as a primary source for curriculum develop- 
ment 1 

Thank you for this opportunity to present our ECIA chapter 1 and 
chapter 2 programs. 

Senator Whcker. Thank you. 

Dr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Ikeda. 

Larry Inaba will give a brief presentation on the vocational education 
program. 



$ Mr. Inaba. Senator Weaker, Senator Inouye, we wfll now present tes- 
timony on vocational education. Public Law 94-482. 

The rapid development and impact of technology greatly affect the 
lives of every person in our society today, but even more so that seg- 
ment of young people whose skills, intelligence, and judgment have not 
yet been adequately developed. Hence, there is an urgent need now to 
prepare these young people to meet the requirements needed to fill the 
vast number of jobs spawned by modern technology. It is to perform 
this particular mediating task that Hawaii's vocational-technical educa- 
tion program was developed 

The secondary vocational-technical program is designed to Qffer three 
subprograms. Each of the subprograms has its dwn specific emphasis. 
The common elements among them are the actual occupational exper- 
iences 1 ^ th a balance of academic subjects to go along with these ex- 
periences. The three subprograms and a brief description of each are: 

First, the preindustrial program. This program is primarily for the un- 
derachieving, disadvantaged student, and focuses on the improvement 
■ of bask: verbal, mathematical, 'ami scientific skills through correlating 
them vtfth concrete occupational experiences. 

The second program, the introduction of vocations program. This 
* program is guidance oriented and includes knowledge about possible 
career opportunities, as well as providing actual occupational training 
offered in various classes of occupations. This program is for the regular 
students. 

The third program, the occupational skills program. This program is 
designed to develop specific job skills in short term, intensive training 
^courses designed for handicapped students enrolled in high schools. 

The occupational experiences for the above progran^sare all available 
to an individual in eight large classes of occupations. 

The State of Hawaii usually receives about $2.8 million for vocational 
education funds, of which the Department of Education receives about 
$12 million at the present time, Vocajftmal education <unds are used to 
serve 47,178 students throughout the Sate, 
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Hawaii's secondary vocauonaHe^^ gj* 
because unlike its counterparts in the ptfeer 49 States, "awaiis 
^Sational-Staical education progfan was urmlemented only n 
1 V S 1%9 Se secondary schools offered only a few courses in 
a^ulwre antTsonThigh level business educaaon courses, 
of^ouris were considered to be practical arts courses. 
In 1969 Federal funds were used to implement the newly deseed 
vocatSteSS program in three high schools. Today all lugh 
- SSKEE & offer v^Uon^hmcal program, Tbese 
nrocrams are toded through Federal and State funds- 
P ^TsucceVof any vocaUonal-technical program can best be meas- 

inducted through questionnaties as we« as '""^J*^ 

iB M^w^-ST"*- «* hues against U f 

mean .rating for an caiegones was aooui^a " vocational 
vert positive results were indeed graufying to all secondary vocation.. 

8< hZh is a small State, and the amount of vocational education 
ta*£*rf S*f Stau is also ^JL H^*^ ^ 

our State, would-be W^^ffe^TatioS eduation, 
Sffi^ETiS £ for vocational 

ed Sis°you for providing tne-the opportunity u. testify op vocational 
education. 

^rSS^Sra be element and secondary education, 
and Richard Port will be presenting that part. . , 

STATEMENT OF WO&KD PORT 

Mr Port Senator Weicker, Senator Inouye, aloha. My name is 
Rfchard ?St S i will buying on the Bementary-Secondary Ed- 

"tSTi^S^^ and Secondary Education Act title Vll funds which 
J^^tofi enable the Hawaii Department of 

t • 
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Education to develop and improve its capacity to meet the educational 
needs of limited English proficient students. Title VII project activities 
include direct services to. limited English proficient students, materials 
development, the training of staff, testing of instructional strategies and 
models, developing evaluation designs, improving parent involvement, 
as well as providing technical assistance and support 

The department heads received $1.2' million in grants and contracts 
for the current fiscal year. This complements $4 million in State appro- 
priations for students of limited Englitfi proficiency— LEP. 

Hawaii has approximately 1,500 students being assisted by title VII 
basic projects. In addition, technical assistance and training are provided 
statewide. 

The department currently has six title VII grants and one contract 
The grants are for projects which range fronyone assisting LEP students 
ages 3 to 6 to get a good start in learning, toa project for newly-arrived 
high school students who may be experiencing difficulty in meeting 
Hawaii's graduation requirements. The grants involve developing leader- 
ship in bilingual education at State and district levels, as well as train- 
ing of classroom teachers and educational assistants. 

Thanks to the efforts of Senator Inouyfe, the department has recently 
been awarded a contract to establish a bilingual education multifunction 
support center in Hawaii, which will assisrHawaii and American Samoa 
to develop local capacity which will enable the local school system to 
provide better services to limited English proficient students. Previously 
Hawaii had to rely on a mainland based support center. 

Hawaii has the highest percentage of immigrant students in the 
Nation. The scope of the problem is increased by the fact that these stu- 
dents come from such a large number of ethnic groups. The funds 
which Hawaii has received through title VII of the ESEA have enabled 
Hawaii to make dramatic improvements in the materials and strategies 
available to our schools, and to increase the knowledge and abilities of 
our teachers in meeting the needs of limited English proficient students. 

The department has very much appreciated the congressional support 
in meeting the needs of limited English proficient students. v 

The department has very much appreciated the congressional support 
for bilingual education. There is need for increased funding for this 
program. The department makes the following request: That Congress 
continue to fund bilingual education as a separate- program outside of 
the education block grant; that Congress oppose any cutback in funding 
for this program and make every effort to increase funding as the eco- 
nomic picture improves; that Congress oppose any changes of rules 
governing bilingual education grants which would reduce or eliminate 
bilingual education strategies from grant awards; and that Congress seek 
to reduce the paperwork and bureaucratic procedures involved in con- 
tracts pertaining to the bilingual education multifunction support 
centers. 

Thank you for this opportunity to report to you on title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
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Dr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Port 

To present the highlights of the native Hawaiian educational assess- 
ment program is Dr. Evelyn Klinckmann, assistant superintendent of 
the office of instructional services^ 

STATEMENT OF DR. EVELYN KLINCKMANN 

Dr. Kunckmann. Senator Weicker. Senator Inouye, we thank you for 
the opportunity to present testimony on the native Hawaiian educa- 
tional assessment project. Since the written testimony is rather long, 1 
would only highlight some major points. 

You are certainly familiar with this program, since it was your com- 
mittee that requested it, with support from the Kamehameha schools, 
Bishop estate. 

To turn to the status of effort related to this project, since the project 
was a needs assessment study, the participation in it was mainly to pro- 
vide information. Now that the report is available, however, the depart- 
ment's responsibility becomes one of using the findings in the report to 
identify ways to improve education for students of Hawaiian ancestry. 

The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from the study' is that the 
needs of students of Hawaiian ancestry are multifaceted and complex. 
Another conclusion is that education in the broad sense, and schools in 
particular, must be the vehicle for addressing those needs. This conclu- 
sion is implicit in the design of the study, because of the critical 
parameter. Each aspect of the study was to be related to educational 
needs either through conditions which would lead to educational deficit 
or through conditions which would be amenable to education interven- 
tion. Now we need to address the long-standing inequities. 

First let's highlight some of the efforts that currently exist. Some of 
these efforts are State supported and some $f the efforts are federally 
supported. Our State funded Hawaiian studies program provides train- 
ing in culturally appropriate techniques through our kupuna teacher 
training effort. Other examples are the variety of cooperative efforts 
which the depam^nt has undertaken with other groups such as 
Kamehameha schools, Queen Liliuokalani Trust, and Alu Like. Re- 
cently we have funding from OHA. Funding from OHA supports a 
position for kupuna coordinator which will assist in the Hawaiian stud- 
ies program. We also have cooperated over several years with the 
Kamehameha school's early education program — KEEP. 

A new effort which was initiated by the Hawaii State Legislature m 
1982 is early provisions for school success— EPSS. The results of this 
program are, as shown by evaluation of student learning and develop- 
mental progress, excellent One of the new components that will be in- 
troduced this year is a handbook on cross-cultural understanding. It will 
be issued in in-service training to develop awareness of behavior pat- 
terns and values of Hawaiian, Samoan, and Filipino children, and the 
9 implications of these cultural characteristics for educational practice. 

/ 
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Although EPSS is designed fof ail students, because instruction is in- , 
dividualized because schools are assisted to provide for the unique 
characteristics of their students, and because of the extensive parent in- 
volvement there is room within it for variations that are particularly ap- 
propriate for Hawaiian students. Also, since J3PSS and Kamehameha 
schools programs have many common operational principles, we will be 
discussing with KEEP personnel how results of their work might en- 
hance instruction in EPSS schools with a large proportion of Hawaiian 
students. 

Other examples of efforts to assist Hawaiian students are the various 
special needs programs which you heard about in detail, so let me just 
mention those. 

First, chapter 1 programs are found in many schools where there are 
large concentrations of Hawaiian studentS^Second, there are compre- 
hensive school admission programs, a number of jointly funded projects 
with Hawaiian agencies. Third, an example of the services provided un- 
der the program for students of limited English proficiency ira Hawai- 
ian language speaking school at Waimea Canyon School. 

In addition, the Department will be submitting an application under 
ESEA title VII bilingual education program for a Hawaiian Creole 
project 

Fourth is special education. There is an overrepresentation in specific 
learning disabilities which, among Hawaiian children, may result from 
cultural environmental, and economic factors. Because of this a review 
of criteria is being conducted, which considers thesf factors. Also, the 
overrepresentation in the physically handicapped area may be reflective 
of health needs as indicated in the report 

Fifth, the dropout and abuse rate shown in the report indicates that 
we need to make more effort in counseling students and to encourage 
students to remain in school 

Services for Hawaiian students are an integral part of special needs 
programs. The native Hawaiian educational assessment project report 
provides important data regarding their special educational needs and 
culturally related academic needs upon which to develop program im- 
provement Although the Department has many efforts underway to ad- 
dress the needs of Hawaiian students, much more must be done. Two 
types of effort are needed First well be using within the Department 
the results of this project to inform all members of the Department of 
the findings. Second we are currently examining our foundation pro- 
gram which has been instituted throughout the State. We are now ex- 
amining it for ways m which more diversity can be provided under that 
program. . 

A second major type of effort however, requires considerable cooper- 
ation among agencies to provide services to Hawaiian youngsters and 
adults. The great variety of needs identified in the assessment project 
suggest that the school and its local community might become the focal 
point for coordination of existing resources that arc provided by dif- 
ferent State agencies and Federal programs. A m^jor interagency effort 
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among Government departments and community grout* couMh readt m 
r C reater impact of the needs of Hawaiian youngsters and their parents 
fliSfe^uSSS Se «*. Such an effort should, however, have subsun- 
33 comn\7nUy involvement in identifying needs and services for that 



community. 



JllllllUllllJ • . 

F^^ ^ programs required 

hv Sde^ At the present time the State provides most of the 
foUnffor the'priram for students of limited English proficiency, as 

° n Second P it'is recommended that the Federal laws pertaining to educa- 
uonbe rev Lwe" Uo provide clear goals for federally-funded programs, 
out g^a erSiluy'n delivery of the services. I.refer^uto a stud 
oublished by the National Institute of Education m 1980 The conclu 
sTn of that Cdy may not be accepted by all, but it is wellknow^tha 
*e burden of documentation has added greatly to the cost, of educa- 

ti °Third, we recommend that Public Uw 94-142 penaimng to- Btar . 
tini of handicaoDed students be reviewed and revised. There are three 
^IX^n^t paperwork which gr taj *e 
blurrins of the distinction between education and civil rights laws, ana 
^Sinction between appropriate education and related services. 

I f Se of STe shortcomings, special education has accomplished a 
great tl but at a much greater cost ia professional ume and salanes 

"an* vot^your leadership and support in providing for the 
educational needs of all students in Hawaii 

TV Thompson Thank you very much. Dr. Klmckmann. 

SanSTweicker and Senator Inouye, our presentauons not on y 
ga^tTStusTf our Federal programs, but also we have conscioudy 
Produced issues that we feel are indigenous to Hawaii Thank you for 
your .tSnuoTSid concern, and most of 111 for your financial support 
for our educational Vstem. Mahalo. 

X^oXJZ SSiMt™ Wafcda. preside of 
the Hawaii State Teachers Association. 

STATEMENT OF HAROLDEEN WAK.1DA 

Weicker from Connecticut association president Bob Eagan. ~*f° 
1 oer^nally to convey his regards to you and to indicate that the 
SnnSt &u^on Association shares W^TJ^toJi 
- Ar*r«*A»r nf nuhlic education ia America, rresiacm 
m"Lte Jfi£~3£l is wel*served by your presence in 
ConIfe£ as -e know and are grateful fS the support we have con- 
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ffl*££? fT '° m foUr ° UtStanding rnen who resent Hawaii 

i« rtS/S f™ ! 0 u doub * aware « vast majority of funds for education 

"J frf 2^52? C °T fr ° m ° ur SEate 8 eneral «»* However! 
tens of millions of dollars also come from the Federal Government in a 
vanety 0 f ways for a variety of programs. And as you Z £ST the^ 
is never enough money to do the job adequately 

'aci-HR^SI .^P^^P^P^ American Defense Education 
2?irii i r • , The Amenc an Defense Education Act orovides 
for Federal financial assistance to local education aggies to Srorovl 

So^ your colleagues for the^ 

We win receive in the school year 1984-85 approximately $17 8 mil- 
hon m aid to the handicapped, in vocational and^Tfducabon St 
port, and for a number of other critical programs. PemaoTuie S 

IZJXc™* dcvic % h0 * e ^ S« our SwTS« wed"on^S 
Federal Government for assistance, is in the arena of impact aid Tern 

of ^"T* ° f ""^ iD 01,1 pubUc ■*«* in HawSe^nd^ 
of federally-connected workers, most of them in the military 7 

RecenUy as you are well aware, the 98th Congress amended the 
SSS Z w nS0, lf 311(1 Im P rov ement Act of 1981 TXw our 
Jhooli iistnct in Hawaii to receive Federal impact aid funds as if the 

^™Z^°^l 0f *™^ Under ftelld fo? 

t . m S^ve danger of losing those impact aid funds, be- 
cause when taken as a whole, our State population did not meetcertab 
StcSS ^ fonding H^eTer, in one cE£XTS 
r ,J 0ah V' we H over }0m youngsters-a very significant 
percentage of the total in the district-are federally cranecuxlBecaua 

impact aid This money is a godsend to our State and without it <wral- 
ready large classrooms would be further burdened because the State 
would simply be unable to afford to continue to educ^childmi a? t 
now does because hundreds of teachers would have hat 1 to belSdlff 
^rsu^dinf ,ST« 0f yo ™. working with Senator Inouye in 
ESSfS u Appropnal,ons Committee to make an exception for 
Hawaii, thereby increasing the appropriation. Impact aid has beeV * 
now, and will conunue to be of critical importancVto our schooTanS 
we urge your continued support for impact aid to HawS^publk 



Jh£ n !j!?J? Ie m assistmg the^tate and local jurisdictions in pro- 
viding a good education to children ciSmutSTo be criucal We believe 
as does our national affiliate, the National Education /SocStio^ tiS 

to** P u u bIlc education in our Nation at the 30 percent level We 
would urge that education be given a priority in Kne^Sie priority 
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assigned to national defense, because we believe that our public edu- 
cation system cannot reasonably be separated from the defense needs of 
the Nation. A well-trained and well-educated citizenry is essenual to toe 
defense of the Nation, and as such, the Federal role m funding for that 
education must be consistent with our goals of national peace and 

Pr MTmember of the State advisory committee education consolidated 
grant program, chapter 2, I" am aware of Federal legislation that has 
been introduced in Congress to reestablish the Emergency School Aid 
Art ESAA, as an independently funded education program. 

House measure, H.R 2207, approved June 7, 1983, would reinstate a 
school desegregation aid program that is currently incorporated m chap- 
ter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981. 
Under the House measure, the resurrected ESAA would be funded a 
$100 million a year from chapter 2 appropriations. The new fcbAA will 
be a competitive grant program with no allowances for basic State 
grants The main reason is to insure that funds would go only to those 
large urban school districts undergoing desegregation 

The NEA and the HSTA do not oppose the reestablishment of 
ESAA Drovided that separate funds are appropriated in support of this 
program. The Hawaii State Teachers Association, however, strongly op- 
poses the proposed measure of funding ESAA at the expense of chapter 

1 Hawaii is one of the 14 smaller States being given a minimum alloca- 
tion of $2.2 million under chapter 2. To cut chapter 2 appropriations iby 
$100 million would reduce Hawaii's allocation of the current allotment. 
This reduction would seriously affect our elementary and secondary 
programs, especially in basic skills, gifted and talented, and the develop- 
ment of our computer literacy program. 

I understand that the Senate Subcommittee on MW Art^ 
Humanities will mark up its version of S. 12!* « W n ^ 
solicit your support in opposing the passage of the ESAA program in 

^S^oSTor the opportunity to have addressed this group todayj, 
hope your stay in Hawaii will be a pleasant and memorable one. Thank 

^Senator Whicker. Thank you very much, Haroldeen. 
Senator Inouye, do you have any questions? 
sSr Inouye. I'd like to make a statement before I ask my next 

qU Efe°grateful to all of you for your generous words complimenting the 
Hawaiian congressional delegation. But those of you who maybe 
knowledgeable of the legislative procedure and process m the Congress 
would soon learn that notwithstanding the eloquence and presentauon 
or the merit of ones proposition, if the chairman of the committee is 
not favorably inclined, the chances are that proposition would fail. 

We in Hawaii have been extremely fortunate m having 1 Senator 
Weickef as the chairman of the subcommittee. And 1 wanted the chair 
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man to be here to receive the reports, that's the teason for my invita- 
tion to Chairman Weicker, to demonstrate to him that this support and 
his concern was not misplaced, that all of his efforts in assisting people 
in the far off Pacific was for good reason and fully justified And I 
think most of the accolades that yofi want to pay, should be to this man 
here [indicating], because I have been in the Congress long enough to 
♦ kn63v that you can have the best case, but if for some reason the chair- 
man is not receptive to it, goodbye Charlie. We are lucky we have 
Lowell Weicker. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Weicker. Thank you. 

Senator Inoi'ye, I'd like to, if I may, Mr. Chairman, just ask a very 
general question. 

In the testimony presented you indicated that we have the largest 
proportion of immigrants in our school system, larger than any other 
* State of the Union. 

Dr. Thompson. Yes; that's my understanding. Senator. 

Senator Inouye. And that we have represented 40 different languages 
and djplects? , 

Dr. Thompson.. Yes; we do. In fact, 10 percent of our students, are 
bilingual. / 

r Senator Inouye. How does that compare with other States? 
Dr. Thompson. The only two States that would probably be in ram- 
petition would be California and also Texas, in terms of the Spanish* 
American cdhstituency. 
Senator Inouye. Where do most of our immigrant students originate? 
Dr. Thompson. We have them from, of course, the Pacific Basin, 
which I mentioned, Guam and the Marshall Islands and the Northern 
Marianas but also Korea, the Philippines, Japan, China, Primarily the 
Pacific Basin— Fm sorry, not the Pacific Basin, but in the Pacific coun- 
tries, Asiatic countries. 

Senator Inouye. Do you feel that as a result there's a special burden 
upon our school system, which is not Jbund in most of the other school 
systems of the United States? 

Dr. Thompson. Yes: it's difficult to use the term burden, because 
sometimes along with the burden it means that you don't welcome * 
those students into the school system. But yes, it does utilize many of 
the resources that could be utilized in terms of moving toward the cul- 
ture that we're trying to perpetuate here in the United States and in 
Hawaii. 

Senator Inouye. What percentage of the graduates of our high 
schools go on to higher education? 

Dr. Thompson. We have about — the last information that I have, 
about 67 percent 

Senator Inouye Out of the graduating class of 1983? 

Dr. Thompson. 1 don t know about 1983, but it's averaging about 67 
percent on to college. We have a large proportion in Hawaii moving on 
v to college- 
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Senator Inouye. Does that include noncollege higher education or 
just college? 

Dr. Thompson. Well I'm not sure, let me check on that Let me find 
out that information for you, Senator, or get that to you. We also have 
community colleges and that would be included in the statistics, those 
that go on to the community college. 

Senator Inouye.- In recent weeks throughout the U.S., school systems 
have been either praised or criticized for the lack of reading proficiency 
among the students, about high school graduates with an eighth grade 
reading proficiency. Where do we stand in Hawaii? 

Dr. Thompson. Well, in terms of the tests that we're giving, the stand- 
ard for achievement that we give to all of our students in the second, 
fourth, sixth, and eighth grades, we have moved to the national norms. 
In fact, for the second, fourth, and sixth grades, we are above the na- 
tional norms. Our reading scores are not quite as high as our math 
skills, but still above the national norms 

We found out that the problems that have not been actually ad- 
dressed earlier in the school system are quite evident as they get into 
high school, the 8th grade, 10th grade, 12th grade. Wa found that our 
eighth grade test scores have gone up and are just below national 
norms. And we hopefully will have that increased into the 10th grade. 

Senator Inouye. How would you compare the crime situation in our 
school system with other school systems, such as the use of drugs or the 
use of violence? 

Dr. Thompson. Well we do have problems in that area. But ftpm the 
statistics nationally, it does not seem that Hawaii has the same kind of 
dramatic statistics that are prevalent in some of the larger cities across 
the Ration. 

In terms of dropout rate, we range, Ibelieve, less than fourth out of 
50 Stajes. Our dropout rate is somethings like 14 percent, where across 
the Nation it might be at 26 percent, and so we feel that that's indica- 
tive of some things that are happening here in Hawaii. But some of the 
big, big gains— and I might say one of the reasqfls for that has to be 
with the board of education passing a no nonsense law, so to speak, 
chapter 19, where we set up codes Or standards for our students. And if 
a crime is committed on campus, then the police will cqme on campus 
and remove that child from the campus. And we don't have to second 
guess with teachers and so on. The HSTA has been one of the pro- 
ponents of that chapter 19, and we have addressed that here in Hawaii. 

Senator Inouye. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Weicker. Thank you. Senator. . 

I might point out, to pursue the point that Senator Inouye raised 
about bilingual education, that I was fascinated to hear the statistics rel- 
ative to immigrants and students in Hawaii and the number that are bi- 
lingual I think when the average American discusses bilingual educa- 
tion he thinks probably of Spanish and more particularly those coming 
into the country either from Mexico or Puerto Rico, not realizing that 
bilingual covers a good deal more than that, as you've, indicated here in 
Hawaii. 
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I think it would come probably as a surprise to you and those in this 
room that the largest bilingual program in the State of Connecticut is 
Polish where, because of the recent unrest in Poland, New Britain, Con- 
necticut is one of the centers of Polish population here in the United 
States. 



\So when we talk about bilingual, we're talking about more than just 
Spanish, the problems you deal with here, and the problems that I have 
in the State of Connecticut. I'm sure other States have other situations 
related to those coming from different parts of the world. And it is not 
something that is there to encourage any particular other language than 
English, but rather to enable a capacity to move ahead in this country. 
And that's really what they're talking about in terms of education, in 
terms or language. 
Dr. Thompson. Senator Weicker, may I just interrupt a moment? 
Senator Weicker. Yes, yes. 

Dr. Thompson. I forgot a very important native group of Hawaii that 
we have on Niihau. an island here in Hawaii— they speak only Hawaii- 
an, and that would be bilingual also. We're setting up special programs 
for that, that 1 did not mention, and just wanted to interject that. 
Excuse me. 

Senator Weicker. No; I'm glad you did, 

I think there's so many misconceptions out there about education. I 
think it's time we clear up some of these myths in people's minds. I 
think you've done that right here, and I think also you mentioned, in 
response to Dan's question as to where you draw these people from, 
that in many ways Hawaii is the gateway to the East, as the eastern 
United States was to Europe, in the sense of people coming to our 
shores, with all the same problems They're just from different coun- 
tries, that's all. 

Haroldeen? 

Miss Wakida. Senator Weicker, I'd just like to share with you, aJ 
couple years back, when I was in the classroom in the Waikiki area, 
which is a strong immigrant area, in my classroom alone I had one 
Chinese National, a student from Japan, a Samoan, a Tongan, a Lao- - 
tian, and a Vietnamese. These children were all in my classroom for the 
first time in America, not being able to speak the English language. 
They receive help for 50 minutes a day in a program which is a limited 
English program for those students, but the rest of the time they had to 
stay in the regular classroom. And so it's really a hardship for teachers, 
■ especially in an area like that. And I think it's even more of a problem 
in that instance, because you don't have a bulk of students with the 
same language as a group, but just the variety in one classroom and 
that has to be quite, a task to manage. 

Senator Weicker. I think also along this line it's important to point 
out that the money spent in this area has tremendous advantages down 
the line if we engage in this program. Otherwise, the person without 
the benefit of more than one language becomes a charge on the State, 
on the Federal Government, so that really cost effectiveness is the best 
way to tackle the problem. 
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There are a couple of points I'd like to ask questions on, m the area 
of vocational education and handicapped education. As you know, we 
fought fairly hard in the area of the handicapped funding to preserve 
what turned out, anyway, to be a solid commitment In the pursuit of 
Zkmenting Public Law 94-142, the Federal Government's commit- 
X was that 45 percent of the cost was to be eventually assumed by 
Se Federal Government We are not anywhere near diat now. What s 
the percentage here in the State of Hawaii, about 9 or 10 percent? 
Voice. Around 40 percent . . . 

Senator Weiou*. I want to point out though, that the state ot the 
an is such that we know if the money is put into special education as 
compared to institutionalization of those that have some special prober 
lem Oiere is just a fantastic difference. Institutionalization is enor 
mously expensive. Warehousing is the most expensive way to deal 
the problem, and we're way behind our goal aksei by the Nation m 
terms of the Federal commitment in this area. \ 

There is an interesting problem in my State wherte we re probably the 
biggest defense contractor per capita in the United States, and quite 
frankly we don't have the personnel to go ahead arkl^wuhall this. 
What is the situation as faY as the vocational education wbgram is con- 
cerned here in the State of Hawaii? / 

Mr Inab* 1 think we have a similar kind ofproUe&t as I said in my 
testimony I think that with the many new technologies that are aeyei- 
SSstantiy throughout the past few ye2Twe have a difficult ume 
Sing to keep up with, you know, whateve/ is coming up m the fore- 
front I think one of our biggest difficulueiis the teachers, and trying 
Keep Sem abreast of the newer things trX "fi 
and our technique, so to speak, is trying to. dnlist people from industry 
™ nfand' provide uTwith the kind ofpni*** ^our m*m 
need. So that's one way that we're trying to keep abreast of all the dif 
?e?ent kinds of technologies, in order toj^pare our students so they 

m s££y&££ TieVint I'd like to make concluding this pan of 
me hSg is Sthe public has heard a great deal as to exce lence in 
Cu^tion or the lack thereof. There are again a few myths that I d just 

Uk Na ll^e Federal role. You mentioned the fact Aatthe majg* of 
the bucks come from the State, only a smatf portion from the Federal 
Government and that's true. About 10 percent of me funding is from 
me Federal Government but that 10 percent is key because it usually 
aDohes to those constituencies that don't have political majorities, if you 
2$ Xded and the handicapped, disabled, economically disadvan- 

^Andl'fsw' without question, because in the course of die present 
stamen* rtlative u» the" Federal role, that indeed W pej^ 
iecn an unqualified success: it's tackled the. more diffrcu t problems. 
Up most expensive problems and done a great job w,th it I don t want 
anybody to^that the Federal Government has been funding all edu- 
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cation, and is responsible for all the difficulties that may or may not 
exist, but rather you have to have. the Federal role as it now exists, and 
even at an expanded level, because the States are just not in a position 
to pick up that M) percent 

And then last if we are going to have exceUence in education, I don't 
want anybody in Hawaii, any more than Connecticut, to get the idea 
that everybody can make a speech on the subject and then go home. I 
don't know how you get good education on the cheap, and that's reaily 
what it comes down to. We're talking about money, and it is going to 
cost to go ahead and correct those deficiencies that exist Speaking for 
myself, 1 don't put on a hair shirt in regard to what public education 
has done. I think it's one of the greatest achievements ever brought 
about by a Nation in the history of the world But there are things that 
have to be done, but they're going to cost money. I think that it's some- 
thing that everybody in this country, everybody in this State, has to 
come to grips with in terms of what their priorities are. If they want 
their children to have the best in education, whether vocational educa- 
tion or higher education, secondary education or primary education it's 
going to take money. 

Speaking for^mysetf, I think more so than any hardware, the strength 
of the Nation is right up here [indicating], and I'm talking about na- 
oonal defense. I'm talking about the size of the United States of Amer- 
ica— were just not big enough in terms of population to hold a preem- 
inent place in the world. We've gained that by virtue of our knowledge 
and what that knowledge produces. 

I'm very impressed with the testimony of those that are in charge of 
education here in the State of Hawaii. I might add, as you know that 
last year was the first time ra 5 or 6 years that we got a bill on educa- 
non rather than a continuing resolution. I think it is terribly important 
that you put pressure on, from your end, because I don't think- a con- 
tinuing resolution addresses itself $ whatever the particular priorities or 
needs are of our time. 

And thank you, I compliment you and look forward, to continuing to 
work with your Senator and with you on this- matter in the future. 

I might point out to everybody in this room that the longevity of the 
chairman of this particular subcommittee is not particularly good; my 
two predecessors, one Democrat one Republican, were defeated after 
being chairman of this subcommittee, which might give you an idea of 
the controversy involved. But in any event at least for the next 4 yeare 
we're going to be working together, and I'm looking forward to it 
Thank you very much. 7 

Dr. Thompson. Thank you. i 
■ Senator .Wscker. I think well take a 5-minute break toilet every- 
body just stretch before we go into our next panel. The committee will 
recess for 5 minutes. * 1 

[A brief recess was taken.] | * 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

STATBVfl^ OF: PRESIDENT FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

5. toSS^mSS DEAN. JOHN A. BURNS SCHOOL OF MEDI- 

DR^JERROLD M- MICHAEL, DEAN, SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

DR* ^TERr^'j^Rro!^* WR^O^ CLlx^KAL^ STUDIES PROCRAM, DE- 

PARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
DR. MARVIN ANDERSON, J- D„ CHANCELLOR 

Senator Weicker. The subcommittee will come to order 
r The second panel consists of representatives of the Univeraty of 
HawSi Dr Albert Simone, vice president of academic affairs Dr. 
Terete Rosers, dean of the John Burns School of Medicine; Dr. 
LrroW mS dean of the school of public health; Dr Jean Lum 
oean of ^ool of nursing; Dr. Teru Motto* g"^**^ 
studies program department of psychology, and Dr. Marvin Anderson, 

* U's^p" vnege for me to be here with all of you. Why don't you pro- 
ceed with your testimony. » 

STATEMENT OF DR. ALBERT SIMONE 

rv Q, M nvF Thank vou Senator Weicker. I'm Albert Simone, vice 
pSX t^UM of Hawaii. On behalf of the bc*rd i^^f re- 
Bents, faculty, and students I'd like to welcome you both w Hawa 
And Sena of Weicker, President Matsuda, in particular, asked me to 
nretnf hfs f^Ms in your home town now doing same things; 
heTrvS afaf executive member of the Transportation . Resource 
"feJdSl Sng right now in Washington, D.C.. and thats 

"^^S^l^^i^ you know that Senator Inouye is one of our 
JmSSS alu 8 mni, and we're his "Z^'Z^t 
! do hoDe that before your visit is complete that you 11 have a cnance w 
visU sorTe of ouf campuses on this island and some of the other isUnds 
^ BuHth that motion^? welcome. I'd like in the ume 1 have w pre- 
CBn , , hir nf an overview of the un versity. I d like to do that by taming 
r^ abl. where university came from and where it is gomg to 

•WSSSTof iSSVSfSSa in U07 as a land grant college 
of a^ulture and mechanic am. Today it s a very comptex^icanond 
It^Mrforming major teaching and research ftmctions servmg almost 
50000 smSover nine campuks on four islands, involvmg dozens of 

TSTrEEf o«r d a^imaCT years has been mad. p^ote 
Jnl Cam Weicker and Senator Inouye. by contnbunons such as 
£a £™lieve in the benefit that public h.gher educauon 
is going to offer. f 
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The University of Hawaii has a fundamental mission in the sole *e- 
spbnsibility*we have as the public institution of higher education in 
Hawaii. We endeavor as an institution to provide an opportunity for 
quality education for all qualified people in Hawaii. We endeavor to 
create knowledge through research and scholarship. We endeavor to 
preserve and contribute to the artistic and cultural heritage in this com- 
munity. And we attempt to provide public service through disseminat- 
ing new ideas and new techniques. 

In pursuing our charter as an institution we J are committed to the 
development of the State's greatest asset, its people. Arid Fd like to 
comment that as peoples and States grow increasingly interdependent 
we d like to extend our responsibility to the Nation and the world as 
well. And 1 guess then, in the long run, to our aspirations as an institu- 
tion we have really a long-running responsibility, which is the responsi- 
bility in a long-term sense to serve as a bridge between East and West, 
and, as attention increasingly turns to the Pacific, to be sure that the 
people of Hawaii have an opportunity to provide leadership functions 
and a leadership participation in the development of this Pacific area. 

We expect that the university will accomplish this again by providing 
education and training to the people who will become the leaders in 
this region by discovering and disseminating and making available new 
knowledge to these decisionmakers, by using Hawaii's unique location 
geographically, its unique multicultural heritage to cultivate close con- 
tacts between our people and the people of the Pacific region and Asia. 

In the process, we expect that the State and the university, as well, 
will become really a national institutional resource with expertise in this 
region. With that kind of a responsibility you can see the goal that we 
have set for ourselves, and that's to become the premier university in 
the Pacific Basin. 

Again, to accomplish this goal we will continue to maintain the pres- 
ent quality in our teaching and our research efforts, both, and continue 
to stress education opportunities for Hawaii's citizens through educa- 
tional outreach where that becomes appropriate. 

We must continue to emphasize and provide an international and in- 
tercultural dimension to the educational experience of all our students. 

We need to expand the community support of the university, We 
need to improve the administrative effectiveness of the organization. 

So that's a bit about the university, where we've come from, where 
we are, and really most of the emphasis up to now oir where we'd like 
to go. One way of estimating the capabijtfV of an organization is to look 
at what we've accomplished so far, and we have a number of truly ex- 
cellent programs at this university. 

A number of these programs you, Senator Weicker, and you, Senator 
Inouye, have expressed strong interest in, in the past and have actually 
given strong support on. We d like to highlight some of these, and these 
will be programs in our school of medicine,. school of public health, 
school of nursing, and department ofpsfchology. In addition, we have 
other programs which again give measures of the potential that resides 
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here And we would have..following these other presenuUotti the cto- 
Sr of the Mane* campus try to present an ovemew of some of these 

^nX^e'S&fnave a formal presentation in this regard, but 
w, a^kryfi^nSe to have received four title HI. grant* br four of 

do have any ^ 

wnne inere won i uc * v . ^ people responsible for that 

s:^;^*:* a and *«« 

K S wStf These are four community colleges? 
KoXy« d<5t of instruction and provost of .nsuuetton at 

"Cj^S Let me say that you can rest assured that the 
ChaTL *S die »nltte« y will continue to support *e — " ■ 

ajleie orcsram I don't think there is any group of students any 
where to l XTe more than those that go to the commumty college 
wi* all r«D«t to ihe university, because for those students of all ages 
faU dl walks of life, believe me. education ren t a luxury that s 

of the school of medicine. 

STATEMENT OF TERENCE ROGERS 

r>r ttnt-His Senator Weicker, Senator Inouye. welcome. I'd like to 
iSSte your persistent activities, many m the heal* 
field pSi!™ the handicapped and your longstanding .merest tn the 

If^ht an incipient Cockney accent. I've overcome a bilingud 

Terence Rogers, the dean of our school of medicine. You have 
n.y^alTtoXa^d to expedite tire work 111 make ,ust a few 

^Ttafrrtate to all the U.S. territories of the Pacific Basin but are 

"SSSsif ^rffl?^ of 

^"^someone in the State ^ent ^fcd. 
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t" 1 mi8hl my m ^ » * *+■ 

What we have not come to grips with are the economic and social 

so-called Third World. These cannot be corrected by a series of inter- 
teS rli e i!lf require pe ™?* ni and ^ent effort over the long haul 
^?rn L^ r ° ne ^ anS ' lhemse,v ^ d «P€n<i upon us for technical as- 
!?5S inv 11,1,185 11,81 316 reIcvant 3,1(1 "»nag«ble to the reTworth 
of that environment, an environment quite different from what most 

a m*k t^m nf V S,° f Hwafi ;.7«*fly « the health sciences have 
a track record of realistic accomplishment, and except for brief periods 

^sesl" ■** medical 01,51 ^ ~ with " 

fr^ll c°!! ld U1 !fc 0 f at ^ ^^k, director of health 

J^Ll! 1 T ^t 01 ^ ^ Hawaii * a 801811 State and I am 
aid progiL emphaUcaIly renwnded that we cannot afford a foreign 

The body of my testimony includes some "solid suggestions to vour 
committee whereby you could direct the relevant a^K to useX 
pool of talent, goodwill, and plain horse sense at Ae Uni^erSv of 
. Hawaii, as an agent of our country's good will and horsesense. 

Senator Wqcker. Thank you very much, Dr. Rogers. 

upTGc^aSoo^T MiCraieSia ' WOuld * * « 00d CT0 ^ * stand 
What specifically-just since you made this a major portion of the 

Ume allowed to you, what specifically is it that we should do here may 

be you can suggest something. y 
Dr. Rogers We would like to participate with our colleagues there in 

a^Lnr , ff° feSSJOnals ? 311 level *> health professionals that 

£23 X ^t ronesia 811(1 " ou if 1 may * y * to urban ot 

rn S Hn n ?h 0 J t WaCKE f; 15 ^ "V* 1 * in the ^ now that permits you 
Lai riding* " hW fiindin8 °' just 

Dr Rogers. Additional funding through the HRSA, beyond their 
guidelines, But the law, itself, is broad enough to encompass— 

Senator Inouye. Mr. Chairman, I'd like to point out at the present 
SSL^T v VC K a au 5 y ** ? dicates in Micron «ia there is a dispmpo7 
SSL y a i hlg ii ,nC,<le S t CC 0f tuberculosis . of leprosy, of cholera, Zd 
emotional prob cms. History suggests to us that it wasn't too long ago 
when emotional problems were unknown in the Pacific, but suddenly 

ri* e T laU8 ^ ° f World War 11 and our involvement lheTem£ 
uonal problems have come to the forefront. And I think it's one ofthe 
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most serious problems in Micronesia. And, as the dean has pointed out 
and I concur, we do have an obligation To the people of those islands* 
And we assumed the trusteeship and if we have the trusteeship 1 think 
we're obligated to carry out the responsibility of a trustee. 

*nd furthermore, from the standpoint of the military importance we 
intend to maintain our presence there. All you need to do is look at the 
map of the Pacific and you'll find that they are not a large land mass. 
That 1 think we should keep the population not only happy, but 
healthy and wise. ^ , , ... 

Senator Weicker. As I understand it, there is a Federal grant which 
is pinpointed to some of these problems right now; is that correct? 

Dr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Weicker. Is there any reason why we should not make allow- 
ances for this in the fiscal year 1985 budget that we'll start taking tes- 
> umony on in February and which will take effect October 1, 1984? 

Dr. Rogers. I would indeed suggest we would be ready to go at that 
point, no more studying would be necessary to do somethingythey've 
been studied to a standstill, Senator. The element m the body of my 
testimony you asked about specifically is that again we are a *nall State 
and even though Federal funding provides for programs conducted m 
the Pacific, it strains the resource base here. So, one of the proposals is 
the construction of a building to house those of our faculty involved in 
these programs, Micronesian colleagues when they come here for train- 
ing, and so on. . 

Senator Weicker. Well, let me see that. 1 think its terribly important 
that Hawaii play its role in this part of the world where I think you're 
uniquely equipped to relate to the peoples and problems of the East 
. and act as that bridge. And 1 might add I hope we do it, and let Hawaii 
help us, and that we don't up going to Japan to find out how we re 
supposed to deal with it I'm more than delighted to seek guidance 
from you. Senator Inouye on this, and you, too. Dr. Rogers. 

I agree with you, we're there because we want to be there, and if we 
want to be there we better start taking a hand, and take care of all 
aspects of our desire. That isn't just fueling our ships, but acting in con- 
cert with the people whose land it is. 
Dr. Rogers. Thank you. 
. Senator Weicker. Thank you. 

Dr. SiMONE.<Next we'd like to introduce Dr. Jerrold Michael, school 

of public healtn. 

STATEMENT OF DR JERROLD MICHAEL 

Dr. Michael. Senators, it's a pleasure to be here. Specifically in this 
presentation I will be proposing the development of an Asian-Pacific 
consortium for public health that Is much in line with your question, 
Senator Weicker. as ar> additional means of serving that whole area for 
this proposed consortium that would link us with the schools of public 
health in Thailand, Indonesia, Singapore, the Philippines, the Peoples 
Republic of China, and which would support and strengthen the efforts 
of the University of Hawaii in providing services in that basin. 

V» 
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Before I provide some additional information, I would like to take 
this special opportunity to express, to all the deans of public health 
across this country, our appreciation, Senator Weicker, for what you 
have done for this whole health field. I clearly am one, and 1 think all 
of them are Weicker likers. In particular, in the passage of the 1984 ap- 
propriation bill you were able to present a much more workable charter 
than was originally proposed and has provided, I think, for the whole 
country, tremendous opportunities to improve the health status of our 
citizens. 

Your committee approved $204 million for health professions educa- 
tion, an increase of $75 million. And you, yourself, addressed that issue 
in the testimony, rather than in the wording, supporting that appropria- 
tions bill, indicating that this is important in order to provide all 
Americans with the opportunity to improve their health and to have ac- 
cess to services, 

in the field of academic public health, your committee approved $5.5 
million for public health capitation, and you submitted specifically that 
this support is integral to improve the health status through health pro- 
motion. Now, this was the first increase in capitation for the public 
health field in 4 years, and clearly it was your own initiative. I know 
that, we know that 

In the area of preventive medicine, you have recommended increases 
in that area that will link schools of medicine and schools of public 
health. That is very much appreciated, it will have a tremendous effect 
on the development of leadership.' 

In this arena in health promotion with, I know, considerable dif- 
ficulty you have approved an additional $5 million for programs in this 
area of health promotion and biomedical research. The 1984 appropria- 
tion bill had included $4 billion for the National Institutes of Health, a 
significant amount of that in the area of health promotion. 

You have indicated again in your own words at a time when health 
care costs are out of proportion to our ability to pay, you have recom- 
mended more than $26,000 over the original request And this funding 
1 is critical in the special areas such as sexually transmitted disease, 
£IDS, in areas of tuberculosis and environmental factors that are pres- 
ent not only in our country, but in the Pacific Basin and Asia in 
general. 

But Senator, you're known for a great many initiatives and leadership 
in the area of health. Your name is legend. You have sustained support 
of this area, you have rejected attempts to cut major programs such as 
the handicapped, for example. Your committee recommended over $1.2 
billion Tor education programs for the handicapped. 

And finally, in consort with your counterpart in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Representative Natcher, you saw to it that we had the first 
Labor- H US-Education appropriation bill in 5 years, instead of a con- 
tinuing resolution. You know very well, Senator, that we are very proud 
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of Senator Inouye, but I think that even your appearance in this State 
deserves a tip of our hat, and we do so. I think there's a need for a 
great many more Weicker likers. 

Senator Wejcker. Thank you very much. I don't know how to re- 
spond to your very kind testimony. 

But let me say this, because I think that it might give you an indi- 
cation as to my thinking and then Til let Dan speak for himself on this 
issue. > 

I heard several weeks ago the administration anhounce its intention 
to up the request for the defense budget from the current $284 billion 
to close to $310 billion. 

Now that's not my subcommittee, I sit as No, 2 man on that subcom- 
mittee, but I don't chair it But I can assure all of you in this room, and 
use this as the occasion to announce my intentions that I would prefer 
to see the defense figure level funded compared to this year's level If 
there's going to be any increase it's going to be in the areas that you 
discussed, and education. That's where the money is needed. We've 
gone just as far as I think we need to go in total dollars allocated to 
defense; 

I speak, recognizing the defense interest of the State of Hawaii, as 
indeed I have them in the State of Connecticut, but the United States is 
concerned with the business of life. 

And 111 give you a little story illustrating this. I had occasion to visit 
the National Institutes df^Health the other day and received a briefing 
from the various institutes. Now, without going into a lot of detail, be- 
cause I think it's unnecessary, I was not one of those 80 percent of 
Americans who thought the invasion of Grenada was a good idea, for a 
variety of reasons I won't go into here. 

But I know the bill that we're an going to have to pay for it, never 
mind the loss of life that was incurred And the reason why I men- 
tioned that is that Dr. Krause of the Allergies and Infectious Diseases 
Institute used in his little presentation die example of how we are very 
close— we haven't done it, but we're getting there—to the eradication of 
malaria, which takes IS million lives a year arond the world, roughly 2 
million lives a year in Central America, South America, and the 
Caribbean. 

Now, I ask you this simple question, 'you tell me which philosophy, 
which policies are going to be admired by the people of the world in 
this contest with the Soviet Union. He who successfully invades Gre- 
nada or he who conquers malaria. 

And the cost in terms of funding required will be one-quarter of 
what you re going to pay for thai invasion. So* I'm not talking about 
some bleeding heart liberal wandering around in the ether of academic 
ideas, I'm talking about the fight for the hearts and minds of the people 
of the world. 

And there you have it. And that's what this contest of ideas is all 
about And I admire those that speak for the items of hardware, Km 
not saying that it's not important, it certainly is. I think if s also im- 
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ponant other voices be heard in terms of the directions that this Nation 
takes. 

So, anyway, thank you very much for your kind remarks. Dr. 
Michael. And whatever it is that we've done, I can assure you that we'll 
continue to do it 

Dr. Michael. Thank you very much. Senator, I'd like to conclude the 
presentation with a few slides. 
Senator Whcker. Oh, good. 

Senator Inouye. Before you do, sir, I can't let this moment pass 
without saying that I wish to associate myself with the remarks of my 

gTstinguished chairman— that's the phraseology we use in the Senate, 
ut, as you know. I concur with him on all points, including Grenada. 
For that, 1 caught hell again. But, you are so correct. 
Senator Whcker. Thank you. 

Senator Inouye. We're not part of the 80 percent, but some day 

Senator Weicxer. No; when you and I become part of the 80 per- 
cent, that's when they ought to kick us out. We're better in the roles 
that we play. 

Dr. Michael. Can we have the slides, please. 

The school of public health, subsequent to its foundation in 1965 has 
graduated over 1,600 alumni—both at the master and doctorate level 
including Dr. Pretrick, who you just meL And our' graduates serve 
across the world, but primarily in the Pacific Basin where there are 130 
of our graduates, and in Asia where there are something like 89 in 
leadership positions. Many of these individuals that we are trying to 
link with ourselves in this consortium I spoke to. 

This is the. Biomedical Building that houses the school of public 
health. We rent a few rooms, out to the school of medicine. I'm sure. 
Senator, you'll hear about that later. 

And knowing your concern for the handicapped, 1 did want to just 
show a few slides of some of the problems that we face, and that call 
for the combined efforts of the school of medicine, the school of public 
health, school of nursing, as we attempt not only to provide educational 
capacities' and service, but also access. Many people think of this area as 
an idyllic series of white beaches, and it is. Incidentally, let me tell you 
that many of the pictures that you see now are actually taken by Dean 
Rogers, himself, as he traveled in this area. 

Difficult to get to, difficult to access, senoier a wide area. In some 
cases the only means of travel is either by boat or small plane, very 
remote to get to. Most of the people have not traveled. Senator, and 
don't have the sense and understanding thatfDr. Pretrkk can tell us 
chapter and verse. 

Some of the best facilities are often a single Government building on 
an island, and then a bank. This is the hospital in Ponape. Living con- 
ditions are not exactly the best Many of the people, I think, in the 
United States could recognize a group of people lined up for sick calf. 

Now, some of the training that we do, we do on site. All' three of 
these schools do, and a good, bit of it we do here, either in short course 
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work— and as I've described in training of leadership individuals to pro- 
vide services in Micronesia and in Asia. That happened to be a seminar 
on midwifery, being presented by a number of our clinical faculty to 

midwives. / 

Now. I show this only to say that— this may surprise you, Senator 
Weicker— that we at the school of public health have one of the largest 
complements of American Indians in the school of public health, be- 
cause of the cross-cultural nature of the schooKThis picture I took of a 
Navajo and one of a method of medical care, and sand painting. This is 
a picture in the bottom of the Grand Canyon. 

Now. we have at any time, intermingled with our colleagues from 
Asia and the Pacific Basin American Indians and Alaskan Natives who 
are suffering the same kind of problems and can, through our program, 
get a better approach to the dominant society surrounding a smaller 
group than any other location with perhaps the exception of Oklahoma. 

It's my pleasure to graduate Cynthia Demmeit, a Kennecott indian 
from Alaska. She chose to wear her native costume, she was proud. We 
were all very proud of this educational opportunity— our contact with a 
variety of countries is not transitory but significant 

There is the General Arthit Kamlangek, who heads the armed forces 
in Thailand, a man who's very much committed to health care services. 
His appearance in Hawaii was to discuss the problems of the refugee 
camps. We have graduate students there taking their medicine resi- 
dencies, working with our colleagues from Thailand, not providing serv- 
ices but providing insight into some of the problems of transmission of 
disease that Senator Inoxiye talked about. 

The People's Republic of China, as you very well know, is gemng in- 
creasing dialog with us. We have students on their doctoral project. 
This was a meeting/we had with the minister of health of the People's 
Republic of China, and I had the pleasure of telling him how to eat 
poi. And we talk«S. among other things, about the problem of leprosy. 
I told him something, which was a suggested approach to academic pro- 
grams. He then talked to his associates and I couldn't understand what 
he was saying, h did understand his hand signal. 

This is a group of my colleagues meeting from Asia, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, meeting together to discuss the potential of the liaison of this 
consortium, meeting here with Dr. Foege who, I'm sure, you will re- 
member. Senator Weicker. is the former head of the Centers for Di- 
sease Control. A number of college deans, all of whom have an interest 
in international health, were interested in the development of this con- 
sortium, which resulted in the March 198] symposium on international 
health in the Asian-Pacific Basin. 

That is a picture in 1983 of the Surgeon General, who we were able 
to get to visit, and had the opportunity to talk to about this major link 
of academic institutions to serve Asia and the Pacific, and that, in fact, 
is what our^interest and our concern is. And in the detailed testimony 
we set out some suggestions for how that might be done. 
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I did want to close by saying that these issues are not only of concern 
in Asia and in the Pacific, but what we can do and what we can learn 
could have significant effects on our own citizenry, and that benefit is 
one that we will continue to seek. And the future is one that we hope 
will have as great a smile as this. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Wocker. Thank you very much. Dr. Michael. I think that in 
terms of communication, this is something that is active at this time, 
and will be increasingly active. I hope. 

Dr. Michael. Now. on an informal basis, on Kauai we will be meet- 
ing with the hope of forming that federation, but what we need is some 
support and policy steps and also in the province of minimal support of 
' travel and commitment to permit colleagues to come together to permit 
faculty exchange, student exchange, and joint research, which will share 
the burden of what needs to be done in these areas of need. 

Senator Weicker. To give you an idea as to what the other side is 
doing, all of you read the newspapers and the only thing you hear 
about is the United States consistently complaining about the Cuban 
troops in Ethiopia and Angola. I don't worry about the Cuban troops in 
Ethiopia and Angola. The other side of the coin that you should know 
about is that this past year in that small^ nation they graduated— this is 
out of a conversation that President Castro and myself had less than 1 
year ago— they graduated 40,000 doctors, nurses, and paramedics from 
the Universities of Havana, Santa Clara, et cetera. And, with the sole 
purpose of sending them all over Central America, South America— the 
majority of that population will not be in Cuba. They have now 
reached their particular requirement, but indeed, to go ahead and carry 
on the work of science and medicine as needs to be done in this pan of 
the world and that there is an America involved in that kind of effort' 
Again, this is an example of what the other side is doing, and believe 
me, the ramifications of that are enormous. And that's the other war. 
I'm not so sure we're fighting it particularly well. 

Senator Inouye. Let me add a footnote. Cuba provided 11,000 
scholarships for students from Central America. We provided 300. 

Senator Wocker. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Michael. Thank you. Senator Inouye. 

Mr. Simone. I'd like to now ask Dr. Jean Lum to come forward. Dr. 
' Jean Lum of the school of nursing. 

STATEMljjpr OF DR. JEAN LUM ? 

Dr. Lum. Thank you. Dr. Simone. 

Mr. Chairman, I'm very pleased to have this opportunity to testify 
and share the highlights of the school of nursing's involvement in the 
training of health professionals, particularly nurses in the Pacific Basin. 

But first I'd like very much to express our deep and sincere appreci- 
ation to you. Senator Weicker, and to you. Senator Inouye, for your 
longstanding and strong and vigorous support of health legislation in 
general, and nursing legislation in particular, which has benefited our 
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respective professions, our Suite, and our university. We are particularly 
appreciative of your efforts on the Appropriations Committee, and for 
your effort in the aid in direct reimbursement to registered professional 

nurses. , , , , 

The school of nursing was the first of the health professional schools 
within the College of Health Sciences and Social Welfare established at 
the University of Hawaii. Today the school of nursing graduates stu- 
dents and prepares them for careers in nursing and dental hygiene, 
primarily in the State of Hawaii and the Pacific Basin. A number of our . 
bachelors and masters graduates now serve on key faculty and service 
positions on Guam, American Samoa, and Micronesia. 

Our interest and commitment to the Pacific Basin in manpower train- 
ing in nursing and dental hygiene spans a period of over 15 years. Dur- 
ing this period of time we have hosted a number of visitors to our 
school from Asia and the Pacific Basin who have wanted to leam more 
about nursing and dental hygiene and in Hawaii and in the continental 
United States. Additionally, our faculty has provided short-term work- 
shops on request to nurses on American Samoa, Guam, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas, and the Federated States of Micro- 
nesia. Refresher and co*tnuing education courses in nursing have also 
been provided to update knpwledge and skills in a variety of clinical 

"shxe 1980 the school of nursing has participated in a federally 
funded cooperative effort with the schools of medicine and public 
health to specifically increase the numbers of native Pacific islanders 
entering and graduating from health professional schools. Seventeen Pa- 
cific islanders have been in the specific program to date, in nursing. 
Nine of these students were selected to begin the preprofessional train- 
ing project in the fall of 1983. Eight, or 53 percent, of the postp reject 
students are currently enrolled in our regular articulated bachelor of 
science undergraduate school of nursing. This project is m its final year 
of funding under the health careers funding program grant 

The school of nursing is seeking funds through the competiuve nurs- 
ing project grant mechanism in the division of nursing, to continue, our 
efforts in this initiative. In conjunction with the schools of public health 
and medicine, the school of nursing is currently involved with the 
evaluation of Federal support to health systems in the U.S. Pacific 

territories. . D ... 

Our membership and active involvement in the American Facitic 
Nursing Leaders Conference provides an additional means for the 
school of nursing to work cooperatively with nursing leaders from 
Guam, American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the Northern Man- 
anas, the Republic of Palau. the Republic of the Marshall Islands, and 
the Federated States of Micronesia. The purpose of this organizauon is 
aimed at providing a communication mechanism for nursing leaders 
from each of the island jurisdictions to discuss common problems, to 
explore educational needs, to compare solutions to problems, and to 
share expertise among nurses of the American Pacific 
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In my first orientation meeting to this region this past July 1 had an 
opportunity to meet with the health officials as well as nurses, educa- 
tors, adntinistratonf and practitioners who have a firsthand' view of 
existing nursing and health care practices. 

Some urgent needs identified by the local nurse educators and 
practitioners include basic nursing skill competencies among the existing 
nursing staff; the assessment of skills in basic medical-surgical nursing, 
obstetrics, labor and delivery, prenatal, and maternal care; skill compe- 
tencies for general medical and surgical intensive care, neonatal in- 
tensive care, emergency room care, operating room care, and recovery 
room care; assisting in psychiatric and mental health care, skills of pub- 
lic health nurses in basic care, prenatal, health promotion, and preven- 
tive care. Need was also voiced for improving knowledge regarding 
pathophysiology; for decisionmaking and priority setting skills; and the 
need for knowledge regarding supervisory and midlevel management 
skills. The needs are and remain very pressing in light of limited re- 
sources in manpower, equipment, supplies, and facilities. 

The university school of nursing accepts the challenge and continues 
its effort to seek ways to assist with nursing manpower training in the 
Pacific Basin. We believe that a priority lies in providing for a supple- 
mental appropriation for nursing special projects in particular, to enable 
us to engage in innovative demonstration projects to improve nursing 
care delivery. Additionally, we believe that the concept and construction 
mentioned by Dean Rogers of a Pacific Basin health sciences building 
at the University of Hawaii at Manoa, involving the schools of nursing* 
public health, and medicine, would strengthen our trust and commit- 
ment and efforts to better meet the health manpower training, health 
services delivery, and research needs for this pan of the world. 

We deeply appreciate whatever assistance your committee can pro- 
vide in maintaining a priority interest in improving nursing and health 
care initiatives, to improve the quality of health and life of the people 
of these Pacific Basin jurisdictions. Thank you very much. 

Senator Whcker. Jean, thank you very much. Jean, what is the in- 
fant mortality rate here in the State of Hawaii? 

Dr. Lum. Let me ask Dr. Michael on that, if you have more up-to- 
date 

Dr. Michael. The mortality rate in Hawaii is one of the lowest in the 
Nation, so it's definitely lower than the national average, I won't quote 
exactly, but-rt's significantly lower. And the Pacific" - Basin 

Senator Whcker. That's the trust territory 

Dr. Michael. There are pockets there of infant mortality which 
makes the data look like the 1900's in the United States, in your State, 
Senator. 

Senator Whcker. Well first of all as to the trust territory it's my 
understanding that we have 30 per i.000, which is fantastically high. 
The United States has really nothing to boast about in this area. We're 
pretty high, too, in relation to the rest of the industrialized nations. 
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Dr. Rogers? - , . 

Dr. Rogers. Senator, we here in Hawaii are down to about 14 per 
1,000 live births. An interesting point is that on the island of Saipan the 
usual neonatal mortality is about 30; when we send a fourth-year resi- 
dent OB-OVN in, it drops to that which we have in Hawaii; and when 
that resident comes home, it goes back to what it was. 

Senator Wbcker. The reason why I asked the quesuon of you, Jean, 
was that as you know, there have been cutbacks that have been re- 
quested, some of which have been acceded to by the committed in pre- 
natal care, something which affects the nursing profession to a large 
degree. In regard to the larger cities in the United States, the first time 
doctors in the inner city hospitals see a patient is when they are to the 
midst of labor, never having seen the patient before that, and that is 
given as the fact of the tremendous increase in infant mortalityX in 
America. As 1 say, I was wondering whether this was something yoi\d 
like to comment upon, because it seems to "be in an area where - 
professional can actively engage in. . . 

Dr Lum, We are working with the Region Nine Organization, also' 
with Dr. John Schwab to see if there might be a program of near-term, 
short-term, or long-term work in the area of midwifery in the program \ 
of prenatal child nursing effort that we can bring to this area. 
Senator Whcker. Thank you very much. 

Dr Simone. I'd like to ask next Dr. Morton to report Dr. Morton is 
associate professor of the department of psychology. University of 
Hawaii, Manoa campus. 

STATEMENT OF DR. TERU MORTON 

Dr. Morton. Senators Weickef and lnouye, it is an honor to address 
you in today's hearing. I'm here to express the sincere appreciation of 
the psychology faculty of this university for your efforts to direct funds 
into research in the field of psychology. . . 

My written testimony summarizes the research activities engaged in 
by members of our faculty. We have researchers who are helping to 
advance our understanding of the principles of learning, cognition, of 
the biology of emotion. We have a number of classical researchers 
working to investigate sociocultural determinants of behavioral, mental, 
and emotional problems. Initial NIE support for .establishment of a Pa- 
cific regional education . laboratory signals a large-scale research and 
development effort in the Pacific Basin education. Some of our faculty 
are pursuing National Institute of Mental Health— -NIMH support for 
a project to assist mental health needs of the Pacific islands. 

We have used NIMH manpower funds for training a variety of 
practitioners. Over 200 nurses, teachers, and mental health professionals 
in Hawaii and other Pacific islands have" been trained to be culturally 

skilled counselors. _ 

I want to can particular attennon to our clinical study Programs 
which enjoyed 9 years of NIMH support During that period/ 60 grad- 
uate students received NIMH stipends, and 49 Ph. D s wejrproduced. 
Among them was the first native Hawaiian clinical psycholf 
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These NIMH sponsored students have gone on to public service with 
underserved populations both here and on the U.S. mainland NIMH 
clinical grants in psychology have recently required a payback condition 
of stipends. Each year of support must be matched by a year of service 
in a public setting or underserved area. 

I'd like to add my voice to those urging Congress to the greater use 
of the payback provision of the training program, it's a cost-effective 
method of insuring that trained mental health workers will, in fact, 
serve the population that needs them most 

I wish to express our appreciation of your recognition of the needs of 
minorities who have relevant mental health services. Minorities com- 
prise less than 3 percent of our Nation's licensed psychologists. Your 
support of the technical training of minorities has been manifested here 
by the major number of training fellowships which have supported our 
students over the years. 

.Our clinical program seeks minority applicants and provides them 
with training. Half of our students are minorities, themselves, and they 
choose from courses on minority mental health and problems of specific 
populations such as Asian-Americans, native Americans, and Mkro- 
nesians. We feel that we have been successful in training minorities and 
they, in turn, have found placement in public service in areas where 
they are most needed. 

We are presently applying for more NIMH support We're contin- 
uing to train Asian-American and native psychologists, but well also 
expand our recruitment with "the other Pacific islanders and the new 
immigrants from the Philippines and Southeast Asia. Should we receive 
NIMH funds for this we will be provided an ever-increasing source of 
culturally sensitive clinicians, drawn from the Pacific populations, and 
encouraged to address mental health care in the same area. 

We, like the other professionals of this university, are concerned with 
developing and training manpower in the Pacific Basin population. And 
I wish to make a special thank you to youaand your committee for your 
continuing effort to insure that available NIMH training funds are dis- 
tributed equitably across all four mental health professions of nursing, 
psychology, medicine, and social work. Training programs like ours 
benefit from an equitable balance of training funds, as well as from the 
priority given to training of minority members, 

So, on behalf of the researchers, clinical trainers, and professional 
psychologists I represent, I convey to you a great aloha and mahalo for 
helping make possible our training and research here in the Pacific. 

Senator Whicker. Thank you very much. Dr. Morton. Would you 
like to comment on the point that Dan rased relative to stress or men- 
tal problems among the various populations of the Pacific Basin, that 
were, heretofore, unknown, that seem to be on the increase? 

Dr. Morton. These problems in Micronesia and the Pacific Basin are 
very high. For example, teenage suicide in young men here are. some- 
thing like 32 percent higher than the same rate in the United States. 
Stress-related early death among adults is also quite high. Instances of 
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draression are also much higher than in the American poputaom. And 
m^reTevery reason to believe 4iat this is due to the American mflu- - 
ence on 2 cS breakdown, due to our own presence tare 

Dr Swone. Since this is otf the psychology section. Id like to advise 
me fi'rouTr^re S Dr. PatricUlUam, who wanted to be here to take 
SLrt ^ 5i«e oroceedings, cannot be here because his daughter has 
K MESdf ^th^ningitis, ^ so this afternoon she is 
undeSoing a brain scan. Hopefully everything wUl ™ - 
: Senator Whcker. Thank you very much, Dr. Morton, tor your ume. 

1 'fftSS^ KkVtoask next if Chancellor Anderson would come * 
, \a r^Manrir . Andereon is the chancellor of the Manoa campus, 
SlSl^ £S fnuX of program^which you may not have 
^ned as directly, but which we feel are unique and worthy of 

comment . . „. ■ 

Senator Whcker. Chancellor, nice to have you- ^ 

* 

STATEMENT OF MARVIN ANDERSON 

rh«v<.11or Anderson Thank you very much, SenaW Weicker. 
SeSwr lnouye ^chancellor of the University of Hawah'at Manoj 
Th'St a few of the many programs thai make the UHM 

■WbfSMM ieSbfSfcap^ilities'and accomplishments 
of *rLtote™raS*omy. the Couege of Tropical Agriculture and 
Can Re^reel marine piograms. the Hawan ^^nege^pro- 

center for Asian ana racinc siuaies . 
ffFe^se^doK S essentia!., critical to the success 

*?&1MEENe will inject here in the prestation 

Tms is ttainXtTlbr astronomy..which was gtabhshed in 196? 
,,„i h»^erv ouetanding national and intemaiional reputation. We 

pure Srlnd b?th?sup£ri * «* National Science «> 
» dSsie of Hawaii. Ttafs a very good ^inauon The CEK 

cj.. r>K«.rvatorv is designed to study the Sun. The Lunar Ranging 

' ^re^^^'^^Mauna 0 ^ iMS 
have Sen consulted and, two others are nw be,„gcon- 
S ana plans are being readied for two more by the early 1990 s. 
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Astronomical research programs conducted at Mauna Kea include 
nearly every aspect of astronomy, the Sun, planets of our solar system, 
other stars in our milky way galaxy, and even other galaxies. Mauna 
JCea's thin, dry air also makes it one of the few Earth-based obser- 
vatories which can conduct studies in infrared radiation. And NASA's 
infrared telescope facility operated by IFA since 1979 has produced 
impressive scientific results. NASA also provided $1.7 million for a 
newly constructed midlevel facility at the 9,200-foot level to help our 
scientists acclimate to high altitudes before working at the telescopes. 

We can say very emphatically that Federal support has been Instru- 
mental in earning for the institute of astronomy a reputation through- 
out the world. 

Next I'd like to touch briefly on the College of Tropical Agriculture 
and Human Resources. This is one of the three U.S. land grant colleges 
located in the tropics. It has more than 200 instructional, research, and 
extension faculty. This college haj 11 academic departments and carries 
on programs in four countries. 

The college also conducts programs in research, in extension, and in 
international technical assistance, and in short-term training activities. It 
now enrolls over l.OOQf students, including 220 graduate students, 40 
percent of which come from Asia and Pacific countries. 

The college also participates in many programs which require scien- 
tific expertise to solve problems of importance to food production in 
Hawaii and throughout the Pacific. In early 1980 the University of the 
South Pacific— USP— -in western Samoa and the College of Tropical 
Agriculture signed a"~multimillion dollar , renewable agreement to im- 
prove the agricultural research, educwsuy and extension capabilities of 
the USP, an institution which now» serves 11 countries of that region. 

One special research project, for .example, in Samoa focuses on the 
production of taro. which is the' staple crop throughout much of the 
Pacific. The slide shows chopped taro leaves are stored in plastic-lined 
trenches and fermented for swine feed. 

Various governments and international organizations also call, upon 
the College of Tropical Agriculture to - provide training for their 
younger professionals. The college conducts soil workshops and courses 
in agricultural production, food processing, pest management, ^and 
proper insecticide use. * , 

Another very important project conducted .by the college and sup- 
ported by USAfD is the benchmark soils project, which makes possible 
the transfer of soil research from one site to another within *e same 
soil family. ■ - 

And the final and very important project is the food for peace pro- 
gram. And" this university coordinates the Pacific Basin group and 
serves on the national advisory group which administers the" program 
under the auspices of the. U.S. Department of Agriculture. Approxi- 
mately 25 research projects are now ongoing in the Pacific on problems 
related to food production. 
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In short, the College of Tropical Agriculture and Human Resources, 
in our judgment, plays a very key role in the Pacific by providing ex- 
pertise, training, and the extension programs so essential to this area. 

And here, again, Federal funds make this possible, as well as con- 
tinuation of many of these programs. ■ , 

Federal funds also support the numerous facilities and organized 
research units and academic programs involved in marine activities at 
this university. Many marine-related activities center around several or 
our facilities on and off campus. ,.. * , ,- n 

For example, the Hawaii Institute of Geophysics has more than UU 
research specialists and 250 support personnel involved in studies of 
marine and Earth and planetary processes. , . . _ . 

Second, the Marine Sciences Building, recently completed, houses the 
department of oceanography. HIG research facilities, and the sea grant 

PI ^inU we have the Hawaii Institute of Marine Biology which is an 
extensive complex of laboratories, pondi classrooms, and seawater sup- 
plied facilities for nearshore marine studies. This facility is located on 
Coconut Island on the windward side of Oahu. 

The last is the University Ma*ne Center at Snug Harbor located at 
the inner end of Honolulu Harbor, and is the support facility for the 
UH research fleet of four ships, fc 

Other facilities including the JKK Look Laboratory of Ocean En- 
sineerina, the Physiology Hyperbaric Facility, the Kewato Marine La- 
Cr^th^Pacnl Biomedical Research Center Waikiki Aqjjanum^ 
the Prawn aquaculture experimental program with hatchery ponds, ana 
laboratories at several locations, and the marine mammal laboratory at 

XtroSely $5 million of State funds and $10 million of Federal 
funds help support these facilities every year. The major marine^ studies 
include work on ocean circulation, climatic variations such as B Nino 
geophysical explorations' of the Pacific Basin-and^ we haj£ the 
map which shows the HIG ship tracks, September *^^^f ° f 
natural marine hazards such as tsunamis, the interpretation of marine 
sediment records, geochemistry of sewater, the development of special- 
ized instrumentalities. . , , 

One such project has resulted in the development of the worlds most 
- advanced system of acoustically mapping and characterizing the sea 
floor The Mark II, built with $500,000 of Federal and State money is 
towed behind a ship and sweeps the sea floor beneath with sonar 
signals, and produces^ image map of the ocean s bottom. 

The majority of this work is carried out by our faculty in the de- 
partment of oceanography, geology, and geophysics or m the depart- 
ment of ocean engineering. But there are also very imrx>rtant marine 
components within the academic departments of zoology, amrnal sci- 
ence botanical science and chemistry, geography, meteorology, mtcro- 
* biology,, physics, psychology, physiology, and others.. ^ 
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One more major program I might comment on is the Hawaii sea 
grant program which. Senator Weicker, yon almost singlehandedly 
saved 2 years ago for us. This is one of the 30 institutions of higher 
education in the Nation mandated to conduct strong programs in 
multidisciplinary research, education, and extension services under the 
National Sea Grant College and Program Act of 1966, 

Over the 15 years of its existence the UH sea grant college program 
has, I believe made very significant contributions to the State's economy 
in marine areas. It developed innovative marine curricula, developed 
traveling marine exhibits and study guides, and has coordinated the 
Bluewater Marine Laboratory and the marine option program, which 
provides an ocean orientation for undergraduates with majors in many 
discipline 

The current sea grant research activities focus on four areas. The first 
is aquaculture research. An ongoing sea gram effort is centered on 
controlled domestication of the prawn through genetic selection. Feed 
and nutritional studies are being conducted, and development of feed- 
ing, pond aerating, and harvesting operations. 

The second, fish aggregation devices, known as FAD's. are the focus 
of a number of sea grant projects. Knowledge of how these FAD's at- 
tract hundreds of pounds of commercial fish is crucial to any manage- 
ment and - improvement of the system, and so work is underway to 
improve FAD designs. 

A third« area of major research involves completion of me 5-year 
resource assessment of the northwest Hawaiian islands. State and Fed- 
eral funds supported these field investigations, in waters off the remote, 
uninhabited islands which constitute the National Wildlife Refuge. And 
the researchers studied animals from the bottom to the top of the food 
chain, including the endangered Hawaiian monk seal, to prepare an 
ecology and productivity study which might help decisionmakers deter: 
mine economic and environmental policies. 

Finally, the Hawaii Undersea Research Laboratory— HURL— which 
is operated under a grant to the University of Hawaii from NOAA's 
undersea research program, a program whose existence, again, is in 
large part due to the initiative and support of Senator Wekker. HURL 
supports the underwater habitat, Aegir, and the two-person submersible, 
the Makali'i, which has completed more than 210 science dives in the 
Pacific. 

Senator Whcker. This is your submersible here? 
Chancellor Anderson. Yes. 

And the University of Hawaii at Manoa program which I would also 
like to comment upon is the Asian and Pacific studies, which is another 
source of, I think, real accomplishment and pride. The State's location 
and our very unique cultural heritage have encouraged development of 
these interests so that today nearly 600 courses which contain subjects 
relating to Asia and the Pacific, and over 500 of our faculty, or ap- 
proximately 20 percent or more, have expertise in one or more coun- 
tries of the regioff. UHM also offers 44 East Asian and Indo-Pacific 
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'TSWS^^SB UK enter for Asian. and Pacife 
Ja^£SF2i strengthen its un^ue and su^nual re»ur« 

J i -loLT ct While these organized units have, a formal focus 

"t£ hs'dSSS tf^ucauon. Under their national resource 
The U.S. Deparanera ™ ^JfS, * hilities ^ have consistently 

guished scholars lecture series, the ^.^V^oS^ondary 

tf* m £ outreih programs to the conm.un.ty. such- as .n thus 

w „, e say that die University of Hawaii is very proud 
In summary, let nre say uiol u ' . imminence to our 

of these ""^^^^for^ »d P Snal decision- 
K T" K TSSSeSS? * -3bT« and Asian neighbors- 
^Smp^ — ^ rler, grateful. Senators J** ' «- 
Wckker te die Federal support that you have given u> make these 
weeser, r ™ "', r rl . , " iIh (kj, the scientists, scholats. and re- 

sustained interest and your encouragement ^ 
Thankyou very much. . 
I^UL Tg* JTOTftSr*^. our knowledge 

U.S. Senate, having gone on a ^ 5-day swraww ' w t0 4 l0 5 
the Caribbean. And I've since done about six of them, 5 to « 10 y 
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one of our foremost universities in terms of developing our knowledge 
of the ocean, and an expertise in marine research. I just feel vefy 
strongly that this is an area that we have made a very small commit- 
ment in terms of dollars, really, nationally and yet, again, is one ,of 
those matters that eventually we are going to have to have an under 
standing of. So I compliment all those of the university who have teen 
involved in that* 

Chancellor Anderson. Senator, thank you very much. I appreciate 
that because 1 believe sincerely that the university and this State have 
accomplished a great deal, and have a tremendous opportunity to make 
a significant difference as it addresses itself more and more to the Pa* 
cific Basin, to what 1 consider the future of our Nation in dealing with 
these problems. 

Senator Wejcker. When" I first came to Congress I wasn't one of 
those who decried the space program of the United States. I'm 'proud 
of it, 1 want it to continue, and Vm hopeful that the President will go 
ahead and request funds for the space station and laboratory. Having 
said that, you realize that our one underwater habitat facility, Hydrolab, 
is located on the island of St. Croix, and our yearly expenditure is 
$500,000 for that You talk about a mismatch of funds. Make no »is^ 
take about it, the President is going for the* space station, and hell have 
my support on that count, but believe me, there's going to be an 
amendment on that to take care of the other end of the spectrum, 
which is the ocean floor. 

- And may I again repeal until we can operate on the ocean floor as 
we do in space, we're not going to know anything about it The sonar 
man has to be able to do his thing right there on the ocean floor, and 
we have to have that knowledge, so that well be able to master it and 
utilize it for mankind. 
Thank you very much. 

Chancellor Anderson. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Simone. That concludes our formal presentation. 

PREPARED STATEMENTS 

Senator Wejcker. Thank you ^ery much. We will include all your 
statements in the record at this pdint. 
[The statements follow:] 
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Statement of Aisext Smoke 
Senator Inouye, Senator weicker, ladies and gentlemen, my 
naoe is Albert Siraone, Vice President of the University of Hawaii. 
On behalf of the Board of Regents, faculty and students of the 
University* I wish to welcome you to our campus* 

? 

Senator weicxer, as you may kn6*u this is the Alma Hater 
of Senator Inouye who is one of our most distinguished alumni-. I 
hope that you will have a chance to visit ouK beautiful campuses 
here at Manoa and at the Community Colleges. 

If you will permit me, X would like to share with you 
information about our University. 

The University of . Hawaii was founded in 1907 as a 
land-grant college of agriculture and mechanic arts. By its 75th 
anniversary, which we celebrated last year, the University has grown 
Into a complex system of education institutions involved in 
teaching, research, and service programs. Prom a cluster of 
buildings in Manoa, the University of Hawaii had expanded to nine 
campuses and dozens of research institutions and extension stations. 
This progress has been made possible by the efforts and interest of 
people like you — Senator Inouye and Senator weicker — who believe 
in the benefits of public higher education* 

The fundamental mission of the University tff Hawaii 
reflects its broad responsibilities as the sole public institution 
of higher education in the State. The University endeavors to 
provide all qualified people in Hawaii an equal opportunity for 
quality college and university education; to create knowledge and 
gain insights through research and scholarship; to preserve and 
contribute to the artistic and c^tural heritage of the community? 
and to provide other public service through the dissemination of 
current and new ideas and techniques. In pursuing its charter, the 
University of Hawaii is committed to the development of the State's 
greatest asset, its people* As peoples and states grow increasingly 
interdependent, the University also recognizee that its 
responsibilities extend to the nation and to all humanity. - • 

The University *of Hawaii, more than any other American 
university* has a significant responsibility to serve as a bridge 
between East and West. As world attention shifts to the Pacific, 
the University of Hawaii recognises its special mission to provide 
the leadership necessary to assure that Hawaii and its people are 
♦ full participants ' in the Pacif ic era* The University will fulfill 
this mission by providing relevant education and training to those 
individuals who will assume positions of responsibility throughout 
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the region, by acquiring and oak in? available the information needed 
by decision makers, and by using its aid-Pacific location to 
cultivate close human contacts between Hawaii's people ana their 
neighbors in Asia and the Pacific. In the process, the University 
of Hawaii will increasingly become a national and international 
resource with expertise on regional concerns. 

* 

The long range goal Of the University of Hawaii is to 
increase the leadership potential of Hawaii's people by establishing 
the University as the premier institution of higher learning in the 
Pacific Basin. In pursuit of this basic objective, the University 
of Hawial continues to* 

o Stress excellence in teaching and research* 

o Increase educational opportunities for Hawaii's 
citizens through outreach instruction anti new 



technologies * 



an^ 



o Strive to provide an international and 

inter cultural dimension to the educational 

experience of each of its students. 
t 

o Expand community support of the institution* 

"*** * 
o Improve administrative effectiveness within the 

organization. ~ 

There are a number of programs of excellence here'at the 
University. Of particular interest to you may be those programs in 
which you have expressed interest and support* These programs will 
be presented by Dean Terence Rogers of the John Burns Scho&f of 
r»edicine r Dean Jerrold Michael of the Sfho.pl of Public Health, Dean 
Jean Lura of the school of Hur sing • and Or * Ter u Hor ton from the 
Department of Psychology. 

Following these presentations* Chancellor Anderson will 
summarize programs which we feel are unique in American higher 
education and which illustrate the University of Hawaii's 
capabilities. 
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Statement of Tfrfnci A. Rogers j 
One purpose of this hearing is to gather facts «t>o*t the presejit and 

future health need! of the people of the Western Pacific. | 

i «« jrat'ful for th- opportunity to present lome of those fsc^s, bas-d on 

the, knowledge end experience of the John A. Burn. School of Hedicioe during 

aire then a decade of research and service In the Weatern Pacific. 

Fact Nuater One U that the need to train # heaitn care providers across s 

broad spectrum of saiiis-and to train the* within the region itself-i* 

enormous. 

Pact number Two is that medical faculty of the University of Hawaii, ae 
well »■ the faculties of nursing and public Km 1th. i» both eager and 
eminently qualified b, intere.t and eaperience to en*agr in this activity. 

Fact Hurnber Hire* ia tb.t the provision of thi. training it a formal 
obligation of the United State.. »e C fotthf in international agreements. 

Fact Number Poor ia that the tteiver.ity of Hawaii itself doe. not have the 
financial re.ources to carry out thi. re.pon.ibi lity . Past programs have been 
financed by Federal and other .ourcea, .nd thi. ha. enabled many things of 
value to be accompliahed. However, beyond the financing of program 
• rt iikf «* ia d " iraol « for tV » eaer * 1 «overn»ent to provide the 
UnivJaity with a base of operation, for future prograo. . .pecific.lly for the 
planning and construction of a building to house under one roof the men. w-eo 
* and facilities devoted to activities in the western Pacific. 

Stated si-ply, the U.S. has a responsibility to the people, of the Weatern 
Pacific and it should be willing to pay the bill. There ha. been for so-e 
tim • drain on t>be_St.t. of Hawaii resource, in the u.e of Statfr-owoed ,. 
facilities for Federally- finaiw-ed program activities. 

The United States has established it.elf in the western Pacific, and I 
refer here primarily to>e island, of nicrone.ia, in pursuit of it. strategic 
national interest., Our concerns are military, not economic. 

In tho Hirrone.ian islands w- have piled up obligations and 
re.ponsioilitfes in the process of acquiring military advantages. no 
8i «ake about it. the.e island, -ere shattered in ever, conceivable way by the 
battle, of world W.r uj and the aftermath. The traditional culture, h.ve been 
di.rupted b, the intrualon of American material value., economic dependence 



upon the U.S. ha. grown! and ' the health of the population, ha. declined under 
the assault of western civilisation. 
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A broad array of diseases traceable to improper diet, poor sanitation end 
the crowding of a rural people into district centers afflicts the population. 
These diseaset include tuberculosis, leprosy, cholera* parasitism and 
swots demotions I disorders. 

Tbe United States has helped significantly to bring these condition* about 
and therefore baa a great moral responsibility to do something about then. 
But our obligations go beyond the moral. First , in exchange for control of t 
the islands iamedistely after World War IX, the United states pledged to the 
United Hat ions to support their welfare and development. That pledge was 
renewed under the terns of the Connects of Free Association negotiated between 
Che U.S. and the separate island groups in recent years. Hence, in speaking 
of U.S. responsibility we are, in fact, speaking of a national policy affirmed 
in formal sgrcenents. 

The various faculties St tbe University of Hawaii represent a greet 
national asaet in American deelinga with the Pacific and Asia in a broad range 
of disciplines. The schools of medicine, public health and nursing, in 
particular, have served aa an effective instrument in helping carry out 
national responsibi litiei in the Pacific and beyond. Continued use of this 
aaaet through uel I- financed, well-coordinated national programs for the 
Pacific and Asia can go f* r to discharge the responsibilities the 0.9. baa 
taken upon itself. 

The schools of medicine, public health and nursing hove engaged in an 
imp? evsive array of research, training and service ef forte. Theee include k*^ 
progras which trained some 60 Med ex, or physician's aeeiatanta, together with 
scores of village health workers for primary health care in the 
.Pacific. . .Training of allied health prof eaaiona la. . .Coordination by the 
medical school of the national Health Service Cor pa activities in the 
region. ■ .A nedlcsl residency program on Okinawa.,. A comprehensive survey of 
physical handicaps in the Pacific ocean ares,,, A preceptnrahip program in the 
training of physicians snd the rotation of reaidents fron Honolulu hoapitnia 
to aaaignmenta in the islsoda. . .Reaearch into tropical ditemM afflicting 
inhabitanta of the i 4 land a and the tropical and aub-tropicei areas of Asia... 
Epidemiological studies of diiesaes common to the area. >. As evaluation of 
Federal support of heslth programs in the Pacific. . .The recruitment of 
qualified islanders for training aa physicians, nurses and public health 
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ap «eUU.U...M. growing out of th* Hedea eaperience. e»ol»««*t of training 
notarial, for »id-l«el health n«po-er io Third World countrie. around the 
worid. Other enterpri... ar. pending, including « propoeal to train • new 
generation of -edical office, for MictoneaL at roaap* i» the 6-atern 
Caroline.... Forn-l eatabiiah-ent of . Pacific fhabilit.tloo Training .«d 
«,.e.rch Center in Honolulu. . .And . propoaed Ar.. He«lth .-d Education Center 
directed* at saternal and cn^id ha.lth. 

Theae aetivitiea eatend back -ore than a decade. Itoa-ti-e, the fowo.1 
,,r^at. brew*™ tin- U.S. and cho new i.i-od "-tea envi.ioo continued 

A^rc.n financial ..pp^ff* th « —« deC * dM "* prt *" bly 

beyond. It ahould 6e noted that - central conaider.tion of U.S. negotiator, 
in drawing the agreeneot. w«. to e«pha.i«e tfcrone.ian re.poo.ibility for 
•etting their own prioritie. in health a. well aa in other field.. Continued 
Federal .opport for health progr— t. ...enti.l. but the Hicrone.i.n. -ill be 
doing the bulk of the planning in cooperation with 0.8. ad.ini.tr.tora. 
Ooiv.reity of Hawaii faculty are eeneitire gad experienced 4nth. 
coaa-cultur.l rel.tion.hip. .uch .n appre^b '.ill require, -hfch .ugge.t. 
Chat the 0.8. wilt and ahould be depending even .ore on the facultie. of the 
Onivereity io the.e program. . 

The pmpoaal I h«we nentioned for a facility davoted to the.e program i. 
con.on.nt, fir.C, with for.nl A-ericu re.pon.ib t litie. i« the i.Und.; 
.ecood, with the inter eat* -nd cap-bilitie. of the Uoiver.ity of H-waii 
aehool. of -edicine, public he.lth and our.ing; .nd, third with the ootion of 
a do.ia.at role for Hierone.i. in deciding th. future application of r-aourcea. 

An appropriate building adjacent to the Bio«dic«l Sciencee Building of 
the Unirer.ity of IUw.il -ould hou.e tho.e actiwitie. in re.e.rch and training 
which concentrate on .eeting 'the he.lth need, of Hicrone.i. for .t le..t the 
neat generation. Such a building would hooae the per tin** l.boratori... . 
claaaroon. .nd .conference .nd office «P~e of the three .chool.. The .edic.l 
achool, for. .M-pt.. would foc»a tropical medicine mae-rch and th. . 
L.truction.1 baae for he.lth profea.lon. training In th. propo-ed building. 
T*"e building al.o uould prowide -part*, office facilitie. fur the uae of 
Hicrone.ian health official, on their frequent wi.it. to Sooolnlu to confer 
with our nedicine, public he.ith «nd nur.ing f.cuttie.. 
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A building as proposed would have these virtu**: 

♦ It would stand us a visibly tangible affirmation by the U.S. of its 
e<mmUm.nt C«> th" far iCtr ami A* in •* tHr fi*-l*J of h-nlch car-. 

♦ It further enhance the capacity of health scientists in the fchool. 
of medicine, public health and nursing to lend their talent and experience co 
the task of meeting O.S. obligations in the Pacific add Asia. ^ 

♦It would, through th* element of proximity, encourage th* f ermeat , 
interchange and mutual stimulation of various dements of thr three health 
sc*>^ce schools bearing on the opportunities and responsibilities in the 
Paeifc and Asia. 

♦It would, by including facilities for visiting Micronesisn officials, 
reinforce in their mind* the solidity of the U.S. commitment and further 
reaaaure fchem that they are partners in sn enterprise, not simply recipients 
of programs conceived by others and imposed upon them— as has at time, been 
the case or at least the rticronesian perception in the pest. 

♦It would lessen the invisible drain on State* resources represented by the 
longstanding use of State of Hawaii facilities in pest Federally-financed 
prog rasa. 

It .hould be rapha.ixrd that there are two thing. the proposed facility 
' would not be; 

Fir.t, it would not be a new "center", requiring it. own new layer or 
ad-inatrativ* and planning .taff. The purpose i. .imply to cluster activity 
,„d „npowrr in one place, thereby achie.ing the efficiency and iao.a.urable 
benefits that would flow from proximity* 

Second, it would not be a base for any sUflWU "™*«s, but be * e,erved 
for programs of research snd training. 

Xn summary, the idea is quite simple: The U.S. has formal • 
responsibilities to the people of the Pacific, the University of Hawaii is an 
experienced and successful vehicle for meeting those responsibilities, and the 
c^tratUation of effort that would result from a building derated to the 
effort would insur" «*v-n ^reat*r impact in thn future. 
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APPEMDlX 

^* 

Building requested in body of testimony should be 60,000 sq, ft. gross, 
approximately 1/4 offices and classrooms and 3/4 research and instructional 

laboratories, " 

Anticipating construction in 1986-87 this would cost $11,480,000. 



Statement of Jerrold M. Michael 
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Senator weicker and Senator Inouye, it is an honor to address you today and 
to present background data on the School of Public Baa 1th, focusing, on its 
past and future roles in service as a nitus for international health coopera- 
tion in the Asia-Pacific Basin Region* 

Specifically, I will propose the development of an Asia-Pacific Consortium 
for Public Health to be established with the support of this committee, that 
consortia* of schools of public health from Asia and the Pacific Basin 
including institutions fro* Thailand, Indonesia, Singapore and the Philippines, 
along with the university of Hawaii's School of public Health, could serve 
as a mechanism to improve the health status of the citixens of those nations 
and enhance our own country's ability to serve the health of our fellow 
citizens* 



1 



SEXA30R WICKER'S SPECIAL BDLB 

I must, however, begin with a statement of deep appreciation to you, Senator 
Steicker, for ail you have dose and clearly will continue to do to serve the 
health needs of our country. We are justifiably proud of our own Senator 
inouye's work in that regard and have told him so on numerous occasions. 
Our feelings of admiration for you. Senator dicker, are equally strong, 
your able chairmanship in the Senate Labor /BHS/Bducat ion Appropriations 
Subcommittee reported out a FY1984 appropriations bill that presented a much 
more workable charter for health improvement than was suggested by the 
Administration's original position. For examples 

# sea 1th Professions . The Committee approved $204 million for health 
professions education, an increase of $75 million over the 
Administration's request, Your Committee noted that these programs 
•address the need to provide* all Americans with access to high 
quality health care at a reasonable cost, to promote good health 
and to prevent disease to the extent possible, to return individuals 
who are acutely ill to good health, and to improve the quality of 
life for the elderly, chronically ill or the disabled. - 

* A cademic Public Health, tour committee approved $5,5 million for 
the public health capitation program in FY1984. This is $1.3 million 
more than the House allowance and the level appropriated in PY1983. 
wo funds were requested by the Administration for this program. 
Public health capitation grants provide Federal financial support 

to 23 schools of public health to assist them in meeting the costs 
of their educational programs. According to the Oomaltte e repo rt < , 
•support of these schools is integral to the national inJ£4s**«e to 
improve the^ealth status of Americans through health promotion and 
disease prevention programs." The $5,5 million represents the first 
increases in public health capitation in four years, 

•* I 

m % preve ntive Medicine , Your Committee also recommended Increases! in 
preventive medicine residencies in FY1984, The committee approved 
$1.1 million for grants and contracts to schools of medicine, [ » 
osteopathy, and public health to support the planning, development. 
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and^oeration of physician residency training programs in preventive 
mediate. This program also provide* financial assistance to 
residsBts who plan to specialise or wore in preventive medicine. 

• Health Proaotion, The Cosssittee approved $3 million for special 
projects to 90 to health professions institutions to fund education 
programs of high priority! health care "to the elderly/ health 
promotion and disease prevention. 

• Biomedical Research . Your PT1984 appropriations hill included over 
$4*3 billion tor the National Institutes of Health, this Amounts 
to s 12 percent increase over FY 1983. You justified the increase 
in a recent speech to the American Diabetes association by saying 1 

"Surely, if there is an agency of government that gets the most 
bang for its buck, it is the Rational institutes of Health. 
Their mission is among the most difficult of any in governsent- 
~to combat and, if possible, prevent the major killing and 
disabling diseases of our time. One measure of how well HIH 
has performed this mission is the fact that it has supported 
the work of 70 Robel-prlse winning scientists. ^ 

"At a time when health care costs art ballooning out of all 
proportion to our ability to pay them, we can do no less than 
invest in that proverbial ounce of prevention that will save, 
improve and lengthen all of our lives in the years that lie 
ahead. 9 

e Disease Prevention . In support of the Centers for Disease Control 
<CDO, the Federal agency with primary responsibility for preventing 
and controlling diseases in thin country , your Committee recosssended 
$367 million tot m*84, more than $26 million over the 
Administration's request. This amount funds such vital programs 
that combat venereal dieeases (including AIDS), tuberculosis, 
environmental dieeases, among other a. 



Handicapped Programs , too. Senator, are perhaps most well-known 
nationally as the primary Congressional champion of the henB^eapped.' 
You have stood firm against Administration backed attempts to out 
all major programs serving the handicapped. For exasple, your 
committee re com m ended over $1.2 billion (%42 million more thajKlaat 
year) for education programs for the handicapped. Vcw^merealso 
the chief sponsor of an amendment to the FTI983 supplemental, 
appropriations bill that pre 
special education for handicapped children. 



ided an increase^of $48 million for 



Pinal ly, you along with Sep. William matcher, D-KT, the Chairman of the House 
Labor /HHS/miucat ion Appropriations Subcommittee (your counterpart in the 
Bauea) , spearheaded the move that resulted in the President signing the first 
Labor /HHS/Muc« t ion ap pr opr iations bill in five years.. Funding for these ' 
programs had been through a series of continuing resolutions. Ah important 
point about the signed measure is that i% contains significant spending 
increases in Rational Institute a of tea 1th, including: the Rational inatitute 
on Aging. Student Financial Assistance, Inpact Aid and others* The total is 
$9 billion greater than the Administration'* initial request; 

v 

As you know best. Senator inoeye, this is purely illustrative of the leader- 
ship shown by Senator fteicker over the many productive years that he has 
been in the U.S. Senate. ^ ~J 



UHiVKKSITT Off SBX&XI AT 
ACT IVI T I ES m ASIA 



SODOL OP ftftLXC HEALTH — 
PACIFIC BASIS * 



The* university of Bewail School ojf Public health has, from its inception in 
1942, concentrated its academic interests oh international or global health 
problems. This orientation reflects the Asia and the Pacific Basin focus of 
the State and the University as % whole. -The School's mission addresses, 
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itMif to cultural conctrni, and Us scdanio, service, «d research objectives 
MkwlH the application of public health knowledge In international and 
^tto netting, wbwr. ,sulti-.rhnic-.nd aulti-oultural populations predestinate. 



The school has continued to ,focu. a substantial portion of its r.sourc*. on 
atlao latino and participating in tha developwent df training erogr.es for 
^Pro^ton7l. eaTsr. called upon *o resliaticsUy cqp^-ith their 
"country's health psoblee. and to .f festively utilise tha lesourcss, 
taodolotflss, and appropri.t* solutions inherent in tha it own culbwil. 
lon.l, and international .iwironeent. and e*p.r lessee. » te J^*« 
.■pha.i. is egu.Uy relevant to Hawaii and other 0.9. students who > s*pect to 
•work in rural at, wultl-cuatursl srsas of tha ttoHed Statoa. 

in such lllo«tr.tiv. contact araas as Indonosis. insilsod, and tha PhiUppinas, 
tha thrust of tha School J ■ progress ha. baan the era. t ion of llnkagss with 
tha country', institution, of h lobar lsarning which sis ^l^J****. 
training or health pro tew tonal.. lfe.se Institutions shar^th. School', 
objective, and interests in swtual raaourea developesnt. The.. «• 
characterised by 1J eoUsbor.tlv. training, service, sad research efforts 
ralatad to identifying s lan If leant health problems, 2) tha dnvelopsant of 
Planning, iapl.sant.ton, and svalu*ien progreae to solvs thasa protol.tat 
.and ^ tha .valuation of, thasa programs. * 

Th. linkage, ar. oft.n «>pr.ssad in "agreei-nt. °f l J*^"^" 
-•clflc institutions, and coaaonly call for f.cul'ty and student exchan^a. 
anTcoU.bor.tlv. activities .over p«iod. of tine. Th. purpose of 
Mreeesnt. ara to share technology, training resources, and other sdues 
^ionToPpo^tuniti.. pressnt st lewis of unusual excellence in sp^ific 
Institutions. 

individual agreement, of cooperation are aifeedy in effect eetweeo the 

d-rTity of fcw.il School of~P«blic Smith and the uhiwsr.ityof 
Irsculty of We Health) in J.karts, th. university Of Wsysne (M>W of 
Sfclnsj in Bali, Indonesia, the diversity of ^«"^» f £"££ ok 
of Public. Health), Mahidol Uhiv.t.lty {Faculty of Public Hedlth) 
Thailand, and tha univec.lty of a—. As noted in dot. 1 below , "^"J* 8 
•re underway with the*, and several other institution, in AsU. J^*"*"* 
tS University of Singapore, to establish an nsis-P^ifiC Acosmic 

Consort iua for Public Health » 

NAJDR DW MHPMM> 88HVICB FfiOJXCTS 




The School has conducted several «.}or coined service ^re^^ ^»«* 
In tela and the Pacific in recent years. They have included tha following. 

1. Training Service Aaencv/tela Progr.e . The R^lonal Training 

Agancy^sis w.s ..tsbllsh* A Octobe r »?• under a contract vith USAID. 
Its purpose is to assist in the development of fanily plsnning training 
in aaia, Bangladesh, India, Irfdoneai., Kepal, Philippines, Sri lank.. 



and Thailand. 



J 

Thia program*, continuing goal Is to liter ansa fsoily planning capacity 
in- the host countriM through financial and technical aid ^r training 
parallel, auxiliary, snd cowunity beslth -paxsonnel 
tt also provide, s.sistsnc to policy-makers at various levels, family 
eLnn Big prog ran plann.r.. supervisors, professional nurses* »**^«' 
2c^rwofk«s, hsalth technic^., vl^ea. h^th^rk.rs, tr^diUon.l 
health worker.., and oth.r. «t .l-ilar levels who sr. **^J*?°£ ^tm 
•nnegeeent and delivery of faaily planning services In government, prlv.t. 
- snd voluntary eye terns. 

* principal activity is to support and assist existing trsinino systemf , 
^rev^rpossibl. J5r to help e.tabUsb trying systaas in.^ 

• clinical snd non -clinical car. in faally planhlng snd wtarnsl 
and onild hsalth} 
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• prog r ** sanagssant, supervision, end evaluation in family planning! 

• curriculum planning and evaluation* teac^i^g- techniques, and 
instructional materials development in family planning. 

Training programs ara primarily conduct**) in the hoat countries or in 
the Aaia Region, r ether than In Honolulu. 

Rural Sanitation Manpower Developswnt Project, ftlnistW of Health, , 
Indonesia ! The School of Public Baa 1th con tree tad witiT the Government 
of Indonesia 'a Ministry of ass 1th In 1977 to provide technical assistance 
ftp the Indonesian governeent In the development end i mp lemen tat ion of a 
nationwide environmental sanitation eenpover development project, this 
OSA ID- funded project was conducted in collaboration with the Schools of 
Medicine In Jakarta end Bali, and the Faculty of Public Baa 1th in Jakarta. 
Twenty-six senior educators free Indonesian sanitarian school a received 
training in Bwir onsen tal Sanitation here at the School. Two were awarded 
the MPS degree and 24 earned cert if ice tea in Sanitation and Environmental 
Health. % 

The university of Hawaii School of Public Health faculty specialists 
stationed in Jakarta assieted Indonesian officials in establishing new 
institutions to train sanitation techno log lata and sanitarians and in 
upgrading existing training centers. Faculty specialists helped to assess 
the training needs of 4,000 sanitarians as part of the Indonesian third 
national plan. The project* wee completed on October 31, 1980* 

Laapang Health Davelcjpmcnt Project; Ministry of Health g 'Thailand , The 
School collaborated with the Royal thai Government Ministry of Public 
Health and Hah idol University's Faculty of Public Health to develop a 
low-cost integrated rtirel health care delivery ays tee 'in Lampang Province 
in Northern Thailand* Two university of Hawaii School of Public Health 
faculty were stationed in Thailand for the project's duration. Key 
elements of the project were replicated throughout Thailand after being 
deemed successful in Lampang. 

The six-year project was completed on September 30, 1981, end produced 4 
24 sinographs covering its various phases. 

Resource Access Project of the Pacific . A University of Hawaii School 
of Public Health faculty member serves as director of this project funded 
by the Department of Health ana Huaan Services *s Administration tor 
Children, Youth, ajtd -Families. Based in the School of Public Health, 
the project provides technical assistance to agencies serving handicapped 
children and to Headstart Programs in Hawaii, Micronesia, and American 
Samoa* This project is ongoing. 

Pacific Basin Evaluation Project . In September of 1983, the U.S. Public 
Health Service, through the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Health 
as well as the Office of the Regional Director in San Francisco, contracted 
with the university of Hawaii to develop eater isle and create a framework 
to assist U.S. federal policy-Rakers' in developing future policy in the 
sanagewent, organisation* and devej&ajjaoent of; health and health-related 
progress in six jixr isd let ionsM-ffixssn , American Samoa* federated' States of 
Micronesia, Republic of Paiau, Republic of the Marshall Islands* and the 
ODsexmwealth of the northern Marianas. 

Principal managerial responsibility for this project rests wth the School 
of Fi*ilc*J3salth,- university of Hawaii. asaUted by the Schools of Medicine 
and KUr sing. 

»T 

A major activity of the study wilX be the development of criteria against 
which resources and services in place in those island nations will be 
aeasured in' order to set oat the developmental gap areas for future 
achievement. 
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it i> .*P~t*J that tte' ftodtog- of th. -iu h.ip«-i^ 

tL da££~nt of a »a* OiS- h^th ^ffELSP^ 
CM^lation of th. projoct U plan*** for »ld-S»pt«*»« 1M«. 

«f | T I ywi f — IMP 07 1HB SCHOOL OF KBLIC SALTS 

ST r^rsrsars r- 

during th* 1*79-00 memtomUi f**- , 



vision. 



3. 



•waa.rUl. or planning ^^J^" ^ th* neca—ry 

to^L^TlMJ. «. wlU 9«*»t. to »» o« 1M«. 

th. coarse* *M .SP-Uie.il, ^^l^o^y ^.J^S^ly 

class to th. .tuamt'. *^«^J^£X1 iSuwtui. sslf- 
Guaa In 1961-82) and Mr. pr .carted and followed ey nhw' 
pa cad study raquirawnta. 

^re no >«pl«M«t psrsoon.1 ar. a*. i labia. 

Prograa for Pacific iiuSrTin^Uc ffitt ^J^S' sfataisfrca 
and counseling. , 

«d Social Walfac. 4 ^*^*2 f fSS B 2JS to i«. PX.P«.tory y~r 
Health. TV.nty-four atuoenta hwa ^„ VP J^j uU ^, Und8 , fruk, fcssps. 
fro. A~ri°«n *•*», Saip-n. <» ^"!^^tly^pt.d by th. 
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general 

A number of Institutions end agencies have jocose increasingly aware that 
they will need to^work toother, share economic resource* and expertise* and 
lower the barriers to coopers t ion, if the world Health Organisation goal of 
health for all by the year 2000 U to be attained, this has bean particularly 
evident in certain areas of ft* is and the Pacific Basin, stare collaborative 
efforts in the field of health pronation and disease prevention and control' 
are currently underway* It is in the best interests of the United States to 
roster this work and these relationships in order to assure the improvsmant 
of health in this important region, the gcfeool of Public Health at the 
university of Hawaii is anxious to participate; in that effort. 

Background 

Relationships that .have developed with the oossnon goal of improving health 
in the region have involved the nor Id Health Organisation (WHO) , the South 
Pacific commission (SFC) , the U.S. Depar tsent of Health, and Bkissn Services, 
especially the Public Health Service <FHS) and its Centers for Disease Control 
(GDC), the sast-Wsst center, and; sever si important Academic institutions and 
their consortium srrangesents. the most central of the academic institutions r 
has been the School of Public Health at the Olivers icy of He waif and, in ay 
opinion, the U.S. agency moat pivotal to this work has been CDC. 

although the CDC has had a long and successful relationship with State and 
Territorial Departments of Health, sore recently the agency has taken steps 
to develop or strengthen relationships vitn academic institutions* particularly 
with schools of public health, and tr>t#ork with these institutions to provide 
technical assistance to States, other federal agencies, and other count rise. 
Jsich of this work began when the Association of Schools of Public- Health 
(ASH!) set at CDC on august 2-3, 1979. As a result of discussions st that 
seating, ASPH and CDC agreed to work together "to develop s list of possible 
joint, vrotures. The two subsequently entered into a cooperative agreeaent 
*n IWp&This mechanism has allowed the resources and capabilities* of the 
Sc$c<tlUend cue to be linked with the needs of the various State and local 
health Agencies, other agencies of PBS, and Ministries of health in some 
International areas where the O.S. has long tern interests or responsibilities. 
#**2h ef the international work has cose into focus in the £aat year* end has 
been related to increasing cooperation between CDC and the School of Public* 
Health in Hawaii, and that School's relationships to NHD regional df flows in 
the Western Pacific and Southeast Asia and to sister scedeaic institutions 
c*f both the fats tarn U.S. and Asia. 

AS part of the cooperative agreement between ASPH and CDC, a number of joint 
activities were initiated at the School in Hawaii, in December 1981, a CDC 
staff epidemiologist was placed on the faculty of the school and a number of 
is£ortant liaison activities were developed. A CDC training course in Applied 
Epidemiology which uses cr iter i« -referenced instruction was modified for use 
as a semester course for graduate students in public health. A second course 
which deals with Behavioral Epidemiology was also conducted* The School's 
preventive medicine residency program was modified in order to incorporate 
selected items related to the development of training plans as developed for 
the oflC preventive medicine residency program. University faculty members 
assisted CDC in the field during an investigation of an epidemic of cholera 
in truk. Federated States of Micronesia, and also provided technical assistance 
with CDC to the Indian Health Service (IBS) during an appraisal of the problems 
of dealing with alcohol abuse among Alaskan natives. 

• • • 
Soma Past and future Col laborative Projects t 
. < • . 

e Th« Ptrst International SSrmpoeium on public Beaftth in Asia and the 
, >acif JcHaain waa held at the University of BawaijL from March 7-11, 
KA««3^riha School of Public Health developed and conducted the 
>ftymj»)e>fBm in cooperation w\th^the other Schools dealing, with nealth 
proiessions at the Univefsay, and the World Health Organ is at km. 
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0.8, Public Health Service «nd Center* tor At**** O&ntrpl, 
Association of Schools of Public Health, South Pacific Omission, 
and Bast-Mast Canter . Scientific, technical, and working sessions-, 
were held in Ufe areas of primary health care, international health 
promotion, the health of resettling populations, and disease preven- 
tion and control. * 

the Symposium and the ideas that developed among the participants, 
and agencies that were Involved have led' to a number of important 
interagency and in tar -institutional progress* projects, and meetings 
or institutes. These Include the development of the Inter national 
Center for Health Promotion and Disease Prevention, and a number of 
related activities of Interest to the School of Public Health at the 
University, of amwaii, ASPH, PHS, «H>, and to CDC, especially the 
Center for Health Promotion and Education (CSP*> , the International 
-Health program Of flee (tHPO), the Epidemiology Program Office (SPOJ , 
the actional Institute for Occupational Safety and Health (HIOSH),, 
and the Arctic Investigations Laboratory of the Center Jot Infectious 
Diseases. 

International Center for Health Promotion and Disease Prevention. 
The Center for Health Promotion and Education of CDC has provided 
funds through the ASPH-CDC, cooperative agreement which la helping 
our School to. develop en Initial work agenda for the Oliver a ity of 
Bewail international Center for the Asia -Pacific region. The School 
is conducting a review of the etate-of-the-ar$ in the field of health 
promotion and will conduct a regional conference on health promotion 
research and practice nest year. This effort is likely to shape 
international activity in health promotion within the region for 
years to cos*. 

The UH International Canter's primary mission will be to facilitate 
and aponeor collaborative international research and demonstration 
projects, and to promote and provide multilateral training and service 
projects which will-move the fields of health promotion and diseese 
per vent ion forward In the region. Tfpical of the International 
Center's work will be an enhancement of the School'! contributions 
to cross-cultural research in coronary heart disease, hypertension, 
nutrition and cancer, the prevention and containment of infectious 
diseases, health. hasards related to the environment and the workplace, 
suicide and homicide and the field of mental health, and the assess- 
ment of health care services and delivery In the region, the 
international Center, when fully operetional, will have an aggregation 
of talent from throughout the. University, the Sast-tteat Center, • 
various Federal agencies, WHO, end regional academic institution- to 
form a creative force for addressing the major and conplem public 
health and health promotional challenges of -the special populations 
of the Asia-Pacific region. 

a The tntnrnetional Summer Institute toe health fromotion and Disease 

Prevention;' Ihe strength and benefit of the international Ointer 
and of the CDC contribution to the academic setting f^*^ 
in the development of a diversity of HawaU^lic *a^ garner 
institute for 1984. The Institute la designed to P^ 1 ^^^*^ 
of intensive training in four program tracts. ^^^^^^ 
Surveillance in the Pacific and Asia i, 2> Health «o»t^to the 
work Place and Behavioral Epidemiology! 3) Occ^Uor^l and 
Safety in the Pacific, and, 4) the Kanagement of Primary Health Care. 
Short-tern, intensive treining in all four content areas !• critical 
trT the improvement of health and sell-being of the peoples of the 
Asia-Pacific region. «ith the t 5L^Sl^ ^rt^r 

CDC activities at the -School (through *T©8H, CHPB, end the officer 
aasigned to the School} continue to have a direct impact on the 
c^SnTdeveloped for presentation In the 1934 Stamen, Institute. 



the Global US Program and tarn Pacific smtsxsk ot Reined _ 
SlwologUts. flat School has a longstanding relationship with 
llTsi^ institutions in 8ou*hea.|: Asia arid the HMtern Keltic 
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especially Thailand, Iwkmtsii, Vhilippinss, and Singapore. CDC has 
similar relationships with Kin is tries of Beelth in the same region, 
QDC's Epidemic Intelligence Service (RIfl) has served as a model for 
similar af forts more recently developing in other countries. W3D r 
along with CDC, recognises the concept that a worldwide, network of 
Skilled epideaiologlets would contribute greatly to the improvement 
of health for all, thua the Global BIS Program got its start when an 
SXSrtype training program was initiated fay tne Ministry of Health in 
Thailand in 1980, with the assistance of the School Of Public Health 
. " at Man idol univereity, tfflD, and CSC. A aimilar. program was begun in 
Indonesia in 1H 2 by their Minister with help fro* their School of 
Public sealth, and another will soon be underway in Mexico. CDC has 
also aaa iated'VBO in developing field training programs in the South 
Pacific, beginning in 1990, and the first intarcountry SIS Prograa 
ia beinq planned for .the Island countries oi the Pacific. Iha US 
School Of Public Health is assisting WHO and CDC with the deveXopaent 
of these plans* for tft region, and will serve aa the focus for the 
academic aspects of the Prograa in the Pacific. 

• Oossjwter -assisted; Epidemiologic Surveillance and Investigations la 
Scattered Populations, Health for all by the year 2000 requires 
planning and dec is Ion weaker a need health information systems to 
establish .program goals and prior ities, to allocate health resources* 
and to evaluate prograa outcomes/ Epidemiologic surveillance — the 
collection, collation, analysis, end dissemination of public health 

• in formation-- is the foundation of effective health in for sat ion 
ays teas for both communicable and non-coaaun icable diseases. 

The UH School of Public Health, the Hawaii Oepartaent of Health « 
XRP0 and EPO of CDC, 'and the HKO office in Fiji, are in the process 
of broadening and strengthening existing surveillance resources 

• through the use of microcomputer technology in the field while^at * 
the same tine establishing de identified microcomputer data bases 
specific to the pacific region which can be used in a variety of 
epidemiology training situations. Ibis cooperative effort will 
expand epidemiologic Capabilities at the local, state,* national, and 
eventually the international levels , and should improve the quality 
and speed of notifiable disease reporting. 

m Nutrition Improvement programs. Through a separate cooperative 
mechanism* the School in Hawaii is assisting the Yukon-Kuskokwim 
Health corpopration, the' flasks Area Rative Sselth Service of the 
Indian Health Service, and the Arctic Investigations Labor story of 
CDC with the implement ion^ of demonstration projects for the improve- 
ment of nutrition in remote Eskimo villages of southwest Alaska. 
These village programs, which consist of a comprehensive approach to 
improving nutritional education at the village level involving parents 
teachers, children, and storekeeper a- will be carefully evaluated by 
a number of means, including hematological measurements. If the 
village programs are shown to be successful, techniques used will be- 
adapted for use in other parts of Alaska and internationally in the 
Pacific to promote health and improve nutrition. 

TBS CTD fOR A U.S. GDVBBMBFT 8QP1D8TBD SHORT SO CPKATB A ODSflDRTrDM OF 
ACaDJBHC SCHOOLS Or, PUBLIC HEALTH hf TOM PACITIC BASIH AKD ASIA. 

Me at the university of Hawaii's School of Public Health propose that the 
Congress of the united States consider support for the idea of a consortium - 
of schools of public health devoted to the notion of collaborative efforts 
in health which will foster self-sufficiency and promote improved health for, 
the 'citisens of the Asia-Pacific area. 

The .university of Hawaii *s School of Public Health, because of ita long 
history of international programs and; related accomplishments and established 
collegia! linkages with sister institutions in that area, would like to 4 serve 
as the nidus for the U.S. interests in that movement devoted to the .improve** 
meat of the health of ariose Asian-Pacific populations while also deriving 
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b.n.fiU of n*- knowladg. which en alao t» uaaful tb th. paop- of out 
tS~p.fticul.cly tho_ group- who ar. lircjalatically and culturally 
• «bl. to compete for liaiud hualtfe aarvioM. 

A. dhm of tha school, of Public Baalth fee. thailand, innm.aU. Slnaapor.. 
th. PhUiPPlnaa. tha Oniwaity of Bw.it. WUttdtbi Oniw.raity of 
^4*nrnlT.rLrk.".y will b. »a.tin9 co th. Island Of lUuai in Hawaii in 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

UK to .tt.nd.nc. at that _.tinu will J* th. Daan of th. Sch^ofPubUc 
Malta of th. Prtias Madical Collaua, Jtepr.-ntativa. fr« th. *C 
Offlca of th. —tarn p^lfic an* Southt.at Aala, th. Cntar. ^ m»u. 
Control, and th. Offic of th* 0.8. Burg—n Qa»«al| tha Haaional Bealtft 
SaSttator Vf th. Da?art_nt of Ba.lth wd 9mm S-rvicaa, and . variety 
of other public hMlth agency pwMWtl. 

One. for«ad. tha COnaortiisa will iu»d th. auppoxt and aneour«gMnnt of . 
varlaty of 0.8. and for. ion «o».rw*nt and private Motor <)ioupm. 

It la m hop. th.t w* —y look to you and your co~itt.«,hipnator — l*"** 
tox auch underpinning and .inittl r.aourc.a that will P-"^ "la «ult - 
aTtlon«l, non4ov.rn«nUl wgation of public ha.lth £JP «■ 

addraaalna th. Kaalth r-ad. of our p~pl.a which tranacand national bound*ri.. 

Pone Ra Ida 1 — Good H.«lth. 
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Statement or Jean L J, Lu* 
\ « veYy pleased to he* tMs opportunity to testify •«* share 
h^lghts-of the School Of ****** Involve-* 1n the training Of health 
professionals, particularly *rses. 1" the Pacific B.,1n. 1 -oulo ^^st. 
ho^er. to express deep and sincere appreciation to you. Senators WeleKer 
and inouye. for your long-stpndlngt strong, tod vigorous s*port of health 
legislate 1n general, and nursing legislation 1n particular. «h1'ch has 
Salted our respects professions, our St»te*end University. «e are 
particularly appreciative .of your efforts on the appropriations committee and 
for efforts enabling direct r^mbursement to roistered professional nurses. 

Tht SCHOOL OF KURSM6 WISSIOH 

" the School *f Nursing uas the first of the health professional schools 
within the College of Health Sciences and Social Welfare established at the . 
. Universe of Hawaii .>1ft*-one years ago 1n 1932. It tagan as a one year 
program leading' to a Public Health *urse Certificate. Today, the School of 
Nursing. 1n line -1th the University Vision, offers programs to prepare 
students for careers in nursing and dental hygiene primarily for the State of 
' Ha.,11 ,«d the Pacificism. Due program 'are accredited by the He*alV State 
Board of Hursing, the Nation.* League for Hursing. and the Commission on Dental 
AccreditatloV. .The Associate of Science, Bacheior of Science, and Hester of « 
Science degrees mlnurslng' are offered. The program leading to the Hester 
of Science degree- in nursing prepares graduates either for clinical specializa- 
tion 1n mental health nursing, medical -surgical nursing, and maternal : ch1 Id 
nursing, or for'speclilUatlOn 1n nursing service administration. For those 
who choose an are. of clinical specialization, there 1s the option of elective 
' courts 1n teaching or nursing service administration. A Certificate and/or 
' a Bachelor of Science in dental hygiene are available. 
- A nw*er V our. bachelor and raster'* degree graduates now serve on, . 
key faculty and/or positions o*6ua», American Samoa, and H1crones1a. 

° PACIFIC BASIS ACTIVITIES ^ 

. cur Interest in and commitment to the Pacific Basfo 1n manpower training 
V nursing and dental hygiene span a period of over fifteen years, .beginning - 

* * 1n the late tWO'i-I During this period of Urn*, mehave hosted a number of 

• ■ •''*.••. • - J 
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visitors to our School frm As1« and the Pacific Basin who have wanted to learn 
acre about nursingJ^ Hawaii and nursing in the continental United Stated. 
Additionally, our faculty have provided on site short-term consultation and 
workshops on request to nurses on American Sasaoa, Guam* the Ccewonwealth of 
the Northern Marianas (Salpan), ami the Federated States of Micronesia (Ponape) . , 
Refresher and continuing education courses in nursing have been provided to 
update knowledges and skills 1n: acute care, public health nursing, naternal- 
child nursing, nursing leadership for public health and hospital supervisors, 
family plann1ng,Ttranscultural nursing, Intensive care, mental health ami 
psychiatric nursing, nurse staffing,. and faculty development* 
HEALTH CAREERS FOR PACIFIC ISLANDERS PROGRAM (HCPIP) 

Since 1980, the School of Nursing has participated in a federally 
funded, cooperative effort with the Schools of Medicine and Public Health to 
specifically ipgrease the numbers of native Pacific Islanders entering 
and graduating from health professional schools* The nursing component of 
the Health Careers for Pacific Islanders Program offers educationally and 
economically disadvantaged students from American Ssooa, Guam, and Micronesia 
an Intensive one year, pre-professfonal training program 1n pre-nursing, 
remediation in the basic sciences and English as a second language, and study 
skills prior to their application and acceptance to the regular nursing program. 
Counseling services arti provided to assist students to adjust to a different 
academic, cultural, and living environment* 

Seventeen Pacific Islanders have been 1n the special program to date- 
Nine new students were selected to begin the pre-professional training project 
1n Fall 1983. Eight {or 53%) of the post-project students are currently 
enrolled in the regular articulated Associate of Science/Bachelor of Science 
Undergraduate Program 1n Nursing. This project-is in its final year Of funding 
under the Health Careers Opportunity Program grant. 

The School of Nursing is seeking funds'through the competitive Special 
Nursing Project Grant mechanism in the Division of Nursing to continue our ^ef for ts^ 

on this initiative. This proposal would enable an expansion of .the HCPIP project 
scope to Include disadvantaged Hawaii residents and those free American Saooa, 
£ua», and Wcr ones 1a in providing ouch needed academic , financial, and personnel 
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su pport service, to project students enrolled 1« a d-.ter.ted articulated 
undergraduate nursing program during the lower division curriculum component. 
munTTr , ^ SUPPORT TO HEAlTH S"™" g jg UNITED STATES' PACIFIC 

timiiokus 

in conjunction -1th the Schools of Public Health end Medicine, the 
School of Nursing 1s currently Involved 1th the evaluation of federal support 
to health systems of the United States' Pacific territories. This contract 
provides assistance to the Federal Govern***! 1n: 

1. developing a clear and concise assessment of the effectiveness of 
past and current support for the Pacific Basin's health systems; 

2. developing a comprehensive profile from which federal officials 
can evolve policies for the future support for health programs in 
each of the six U.S. Pacific Basin Island jurisdictions as -ell as 
the region as a whole; and 

3. providing valuable Information^?* -Ill assist the Federal 
Government 1n altering existing procedures and policy for dealing 
■ore effectively with the Pacific Territories. 

AMERICAN PACIFIC NURSINS LEADERS COffEREMCE (APM.C) 

tefcersMp and active Involvement 1n the American* Pacific Nursing 
Leaders Conference provides an additional means for the School of Nursing to 
wrk cooperatively with nursing leaders fro- Guam, American Samoa, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas Islands, the Republic of P.lau, the Republic 
of the Marshall Islands of the Federated States of Micronesia (Yap. Trua. 
Ponape. and Kosrae). The purposes of this organization are aimed at: 

1. providing a communication mechanism for nursing leaders from 
each of the Island jurisdictions; 

2. discussing problems confronting nurses; 

3. exploring educational needs; 

* 

4. examining solutions to problems; and 

5 . shar mg expertise among nurses in the American Pacific. 

in my first orientation meeting to this region this past July, following 
^ appointment as Dean. I had an opportunity to meet with key health officials 
as well as nurse educators, administrators, and practitioners *d to have a 
firsthand vie. of existing nursing and health care practice*, with the 
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exception of GuJa, where nurses are prepared at the Associate of Science degree ' 
level, the nurses on these island jurisdictions are prepared at ^uivalent 
aid! s or practical nursing levels. Hurses for the most part are unlicensed person- 
nel Prepared at the Cowsunity College of Micronesia (COO School of Nursing "in 
Sal An or the pr act teal nursing program 1n American Sauoa. 

I Some urgent needs Identified by local nurse educators and practitioners 
Include upgrading: 

1. basic nursing skill competencies among the existing nursing staff; 

2. assessment skills insbasic medical -surgical nursing, obstetrics, labor 
and delivery, prenatal and maternal care; 

3- skill competencies for general medical and surgical Intensive care, 
neonatal Intensive care, emergency room care, operating room and 
recovery room care; 

4* psychiatric nursing skills; and 

5. public health nursing skills 1n basic care, prenatal, health promotion 
and preventive care. 
Need was fclso voiced for Improving knowledge regaVdlng pathophysiology, for 
Improving decision making and priority setting skills and need foreknowledge 
Hoarding supervisory and Rid-level management skills. The needs are and' remain 
very pressing in light of limited resources in manpower, equipment, supplies, 
and facilities. 

The University's School of foirsing accepts the challenge and continues 
its effort to seek ways to assist with nursing manpower training 1n the Pacific 
Basin. We will strive to work cooperatively and in concert with the Saipan 
CCH School of Nursing, the University of Guam School of Nursing, and nursing 
leaders to provide appropriate continuing education, faculty development 
opportunities and clinical trainln^Ctr Improve nursing care delivery in the 
Pacific Basin. 

We believe that a priority lies 1n providing for a supplemental 
appropriation for nursing special projects 1n particular to enable us to 
engage In Innovative danonstration projects to Improve nursing care delivery. 
Additionally, we believe the concept of a "Pacific Basin Health Sciences 
Center- at the University of Hawaii at Manoa Involving the Schools of Kurslng, 
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Public Health, and Nedieine, would strengthen our thrust, commitment, and 
efforts to better met the health manpower training, health services delivery, 
Wd research needs for this part of the world. * deeply appreciate whatever 
assistance your committee can provide 1n maintaining a priority Interest In. 
improving nursing and health care Initiatives to improve the quality of health 
andvllfe for the people of these Pacific Basin jurisdictions. 

Statement of Teru L Morton . 
It is an honor to address you 1n today's hearing. I amV. -Teru Hor1*>n, 
Associate Professor of Psychology and Director of the CUni candies p «^" to 
in the Department of Psychology, at the University of Hawaii. I am here to 
express the sincere appreciation, of our faculty for your efforts to direct, 
federal funds 'Into research and training 1n psychology. 

RESEARCH v . * 

Our psychology Department has 26 fulltime facu^lfi of *** at 
least jSart-t^e affiliation with our Clinical Studies Program, a professional 
training p/bgram accredited by the American Psychological Association. Vir- 
tually ffl of our faculty are actively engaged 1n psychological research. 
In th/last'five years, our aggregated faculty .spent $500,000 in federal 
research funds and pubMshed g4 books. 50 book, chapters, aid 200 journal 
articles. 

Large grants have beeq supporting basic research-using rats, bottlenosed 
dolphins and huspoack whales, bees, and fish. Our animal ^researchers have 
concentrated on examinations of learning mechanises, sensory and cognitive 
processes, psychophysiological relationships, communication systems, and 
aggressive and other emotional an*l social behaviors. Such research, funded 
largely by K.I.H. and H.I.M.H., advances our understanding. of learning, 
cognition, and the biology of emotion. . 
1 * Other research endeayors employ huaan subjects and have sore applied 
, purpose. Funds from the Rational Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development a being utilized in 'a series of longitudinal studies of be- 
havioral development 1n infants with metabolic dUorders. Other federal 
funds are helping to support cross -cultural" research "on first-episode psycio- 
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tics fjrw the different ethnic groups in Hawaii. Such work will 4 Illuminate 
■ore clearly the psychosocial determinants of severe mental disorders. This 
spring, N.I.H.H. funds will sponsor a national conference here In Hawaii on 
the aeasureoent of depression. Initial HAS. support for the establishment 
of the Pacific Region Educational laboratory hopefully presages a large scale 
research and development effort in Pacific Basin education. Some of our 
faculty and alusmi have close involvement^ th this region-specific research 
and training effort. Additionally, others of our faculty are presently pur-' 
suing W.I.M.H. support for a series of projects to assess mental health? needs 
within the jocfbcultural context of the Pacific Islands, a^f to develop cul- 
turally sensitive training to optlsrfze treatment and prevention of mental 
health problems in the Pacific Islands. * 

Tfiis 1s only a partial listing of the uses of federal funds' for psycho- 
logical research here in the, Department of Psychology. A large variety of 
basic and applied research projects 1s ongoing to advance air understanding 
of cognitive, biological, and socle-cultural factors In beharlor^hd to 
1a$rove prevei)t1<5$ and treatment efforts directed at mental and emotional 
disorders. In addition, our growing Involvement with the probless of the 
Pacific populations can be seen, On behalf of our psychological researchers, 
I wish to thank you and your coewlttee for the Senate appropriations which 
have sade vital research like this possible. 

Other human factors and industrial-organizational research by depart- 
roent members Is supported by Department of Defense funds. Since several 
roenbers of this committee are also fnvolved In D.O.D. appropriations, I 
wish to convey appreciation that such a large proportion of federal funds 
for child abuse was apportioned to the O.9.D, The psychosocial probless of 
military personnel and their dependents are readily observed by psychologists 
in thi* state, with its strong military presence. 
TRAINING * 

Our department also has a strong training component,- and mrry of our 
efforts have been supported through the National Institute of Cental Health. 
In the last decade, for example, our faculty has utilized over $500,000 .fro® 
the K. I.K.N. Manpower Training Program to trainee Hide variety/of aental health 
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workers. Over' 200 nurses, ministers, teachers, counselors, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers 1n Hawaii, ot^er Pacific Islands, and the 
mainland United States have been trained. Manpower Training Program funds 
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have this been used to train Interculturally skilled counselors In a wide 

variety of occupations through dozens of workshops and courses, A number of 

books aftd articles on the cultural c ^^flv cental health services have 

been a ^yproducl of the intercut tural trW Jf nodules «Mdi were developed 

^for these projects- 

, I call particular attention to our CUnlW Studies Program. This pro- 

fesslonal {raiding program enjoyed over $600,000 of N.I.M. support fro® 

September 1974 to May 1983. During those nine years, 50 graduate students 

received N.I.K.H. stipends. Thirty percent of theses tudents were American 

minority people. During this saase training period, the Clinical Studies 

Program produced 49 new Ph.D.s In clinical psychology. > Asiong them was the 

world's first Native Hawaiian American clinical psychologist. 

$ 

I m well aware of your ccawlttee's efforts to restore the jeopardized 
clinical training funds to N.I.H.H. Kith a continued shortage of mental 
health practitioners In this tfbuntry, continued support for clinical training 
seeps vital to our national wellbelrtg. Our program has profited frtro N. I.M.H. 
clinical training grants in the past, am| we are appreciative of your 
efforts to continue to support such training. 

H.I.M.H. clinical training grants in psychology have recently been re- * 
quiring a "payback" condition for stipends. Each year of support must be 
matched by J*year of service in a public setting or underserved area once 
a student has completed the training* program (authorized by Section 303-d- 1 
of the Public Health Service Act). I would like to add ay- voice to those' 
urging that Congress mandate greater use of the "payback* provision 1n 
clliric^l training, as a cost-effective method of ensuring that trained mental 
health workers will in fact serve the populations ttfiich need tiles most. ^£ 

The M. I. K.K. -supported students in our Clinical Studies Program have, 
with only one exception, gone on to public service or service with under- 
served populations. Sixty three percent of these new Ph^O.s found their first 
post-doctoral position in coraami ty cental health enters and hospitals, 
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tn state and federal courts jnd correctional facilities, 1n local facilities 
specifically serving the disadvantaged Native Hawaiian population, and 1n 
acadealc departments 1n colleges, universities, and medical schools. Another. 
32t of our new*. Unsupported Pt/.O.s obtained post-doctoral fellowships 4 
at clinical service and research institutes distributed across the mainland 
United States. Subsequent to completion of their post-doctoral fellowships, 
these-new cllnital psychologists typically entered public service, often with 
underserved or unserved populations.. Slightly more than half of our products 
take th$ir first positions on the U.S. mainland,. so that they are providing 
public service to the nation at large. Atthough the /paybajck" requl recent 
Is a rtjcent one. are prowl of the public service of our graduates. Greater 
use of the "payback" requirement at the national level can only enhance the * 
likelihood that underserved populations will be serviced. by newly trained 
professionals. * 

^ ConV«s has Identified a crucial shortage of miTtority mental health 
practitioners, and recognized the need to -ensure a wide range of services 
for treating the mental beaWh problems of our various *ner1can ethnic groups. 
Specifically, N.I.M.JI. flunds have been allocated to our natlona-1 organization's 
Minority Fellowship Program, and have been apportioned specifically for 
clinical training grants for, minority students. 1 
, ^ 0ur Clinical studies Program has usually hosted at lVast one Minority * 
Fellow. ( At present, our Minority Fellow is another Native Hawaiian. Upon 
completing her training, she Intends to return to her home island, the Big 
Island of Hawaii, to augment service to that largely rural and underserved 
communi ty . 

Our training program seeks minority applicants and attempts * to provide 
them with culturally relevant training. Twenty five percent of the clinical 
faculty are themselves minority (Black and Asian Americans), and 46X of 
incoming students in the last four years have been minority citizens (Asian, 
Native Kawal^n. and Hispanic Americans). Students may choose courses on 
cross -cultura/psychopathology, minority mental health, and the mental health 
'concerns of specific minority groups, such as the Asian American, Native 
Hawaiian, and Pacific Island populations. The vast majority of supervised 
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field practica occur 1n local public agencies serving our iraflgenous minority 

groups. In short, we feel we have been.sitecessful In training minority c!1n1- | 

cl£n$, and they, 1n turn, hate found placement 1n public service and in areas 

where they are most. needed, • 

We are presently applyinq to N.I.M.H. again for a clinical training grant * 

to continue and expand our minority training effort. We will continue to train 

Asian and Hawaiian American clinical psychqlogists, but also hope to expand our 

recruiting for less visible minorities, such as the otrter^ciflc Islanders * 

and the new immigrants from the Philippines a^jl South East Asian countries. 

Should we receive N.'l.M.H. funds for this effort, we feel we can provide an 

ever-increasing source of well trained and culturally sensitive clinicians— ^ 

drawn^from the Pacific populations, and encouraged to address mental -health 

care in the same area. 

I wish to express our appreciation for your recognition' of the needs of 

minorities for relevant mental health services* Twenty percent of our nation's 

population are mingrity citizens, but minorities comprise less than 3* of our 

nation's licensed psychologists, i thank you for your continued Support for 

clinical training of minorities— both through the Minority Fellowsfiip Program 

and through the priority given to Institutional grants for the training of 

minorities. And finally, I wish .to* that* you for ymjr Continuing* efforts to 

ensure that available N.IJf.H. training funds are distributed across the four 

mental health professions of nursing, psychology, medicine* and social work. 

Training programs like qurs benefit from equitable balance of training funds, 

as well asr from the priority given to training of minority members. 

^ Our professional training program contributes to the efforts tp obtain 

ethnic balance in the mental health labor force / and is particularly concerned 

with developing manpower for the Pacific Basin populations. This program, ami 

the faculty of the Department of* Psycho logy 1n general , have profited from * 

c 

' research and training funds appropriated for such use. On behalf of the 
researchers, clinical trainers, and professional psychologists I represent, 
I wish to express our great appreciation to you for helping ta&ke possible 
our research and training efforts here in the Pacific. 
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Stat*:ment of Marvin J. Anderson 
INTRODUCTION 

Senator Inouye, Senator Weicker, ladies and gentlemen, as 
Chancellor of the Manoa Campus of the University of Hawaii I 
vould like to highlight a few of the many programs that make UH 
unique in American, higher education, it will be obvious as I 
describe the capabilities and accomplishments of the Institute 
for Astronomy the College of Tropicals Agriculture and Human 
Resources, Marine Programs, Hawaii Sea Grant College Program, and 
the Centex for Asian and Pacific Studies, that federal research 
dollars Have been essential to the success of each* 

x&£ Wrn 



ISSUE ZQB aothomqmv. established as a separate 
research unit at the University of Hawai^- at Hanoa in 1967, has 
an outstanding international reputation, thanks to a capable, 
dedicated staff, excellent facilities, and generous support from 
federal and state agencies. One hundred and sixteen scientists, 
technicians, programmers, administrators, and support personnel 
cooperate to conduct basic astronomical and astrophysical 
research, to train graduate^ students, and to operate two major 
observatories. Seventy-five staff members assigned to the 
Institute's headquarters on the Manoa (slide) campus carry on 
research, data analysis* instruction, and instrument design* 

One *of thtf University's two observatories (slide) is located 
at the 10,000-foot summit of Haleakala, a huge dormant volcano 
that forms the eastern part of the, Island of Haul. The 
University's solar and lunar research programs on Haleakala are 
made possible by the mountain's pure air. and by funds from NASA, 
the National Science Foundation, and the 'state of Hawaii. The 
CEK Wees Solar Observatory includes living quarters and 
sophisticated equipment, much of it, designed and built in* IFA 
workshops, to study the suns the inner corona, solar 
prominences, solar magnetic fields, and coronal intensities* The 
Lunar Ranging Observatory is used for laser ranging (slide) to 
selected artificial Earth satellites and to the moon to measure 
continental dri£t, polar motion, and universal time. 3 

Ma una Kea, a peak on the Big Island that reaches an altitude 
of nearly 13,800 feet, is perhaps the finest of Che observing 
sites (slide) developed to date for ground-based astronomy. In 
order to take advantage of the superb quality of the skies over 
Ma una Kea, (its summit is above 40% of the earth's atmosphere) 
six major telescopes (slide) have been constructed by the 
University of Hawaii (UH) , by RASA, and btf Canada, France, and 
the United Kingdom. Two other telescopes are now under 
construction by California Institute of Technology, the United 
Kingdom, and the Netherlands. Flans call for the world's largest 
^optical/ infra red telescope to be built by the University of 
California and the first Japanese telescope to be constructed 
outside of Japan. 
V 

Astronomical research programs conducted at Mauna Kea 
Observatory facilities include nearly every aspect of astronomy, 
the composition, structure, temperature, and physical properties 
of the sun and plants which form our solar system pother stars in 
our Milky way Galaxy, and even other galaxies, Mauna Kea 1 s thin, 
dry air also makes it one of the few earth-based observatories 
which can conduct studies of infrared radiation* NASA's infrared 
Telescope Facility (slide), operated by IFA since 1979, has 
produced extremely impressive scientific results and is the moat 
suitable facility available fior the testing and development of 
advanced infrared instrumentation. Adding significantly to the 
effectiveness of the NASA IRTF is a newly constructed mid- level 
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facility at the 9, 200-foot l«vel of Ma una Kea. NASA's sfrare of 
this facility, which provide accomodation* for the scientists 
and technicians yho must accliaate to hfth altitude before 
working at the telescopes, is estimated at million. 

Truly, federal support* lias been instrumental in earning for 
the institute for Astronomy world class ranking. 

the CQLLKR OP tSQEXCAL ftfiR THTTiTORB BSD BUBtB R R ftffl l RCgS 

(CTAHR) is one of the three United States Land Grant Colleges 
located in the tropics. With sore than 200 instructional, 
research, and e« tens ion faculty, CTAHR has eleven academic * 
departments and carried on- programs in four counties. In 
addition to academic, instruction, the College also ^conducts 
programs in reseach,' extension, international technical 
assistance, and short-term training •activities (slide). -It 
enrolls 1,000 students, including 220 graduate stwdents, 40% of 
whom come fro» Asiftn and Pacific countries. 

The College participates in many programs which require 
scientific expertise to solve problems of importance to food 
production in Hawaii and' throughout the Pacific, One such 
program is the South Pacific? Region Agricultural Development 
Project. In early 1980, the University of the South Pacific 
tOSP) in fiestew. Samoa, CTABR, and USAID signeS a multi-million 
dollar five-year renewable agreement to improve the agricultural 
^search, education, and extension capabilities of the USP, an 
institution that serves eleven countries of the region. Tne 
iSjiS; Ew in its third year, involves more than 200 -»£onth. 
of American university faculty time on* assignments at the OS P 
School of Agriculture at Alafua (slide) and significant material 
and equipment fiauppott. 

A special project, conducted at USP as well as in American 
Samoa and on Kauai, focuses on the production of taro, a staple 
crop throughout much of the Pacific. The next slides show 
chopped tare leaves being stored in plastic- lined- trenches, and, 
laterT the fermented silage being rembved for swine feed. 

Various governments and international organizations call 
upon the College to providential ning' for their younger 
professionals. The South Pacific Commission, for example, has 
reouefeted training programs six times during the past three 
v2rT Here (slide) islanders participate in a soils workshop. 
oSSr'coSU. cover agricultural production, food processing, 
pest managWent, and proper pesticide *se. 

* * Another important project conducted by the College, and • 
supported oy OSMD is the Bencher* Soils Project which makes 
Solslble the transfer of soil research from one site, to an °ther 
5Kii X aJ Te**e soil family. Fut f . *™ toT 
reaional effort into the international Benchmark Sites lor 
^Technology Transfer Project which is managed by the Collage. 
The alidTshols international cooper a tors in this project. 

A final important <G9ftHR project is the Food for Peace i 
m coordinates the Pacific Basin Group and serves on 
52 9 «^i Q nS? A^isoty GrduP which administers the program under 
Se auspices of th^ OS Department of Agriculture, Cooperative 
Sate UsetrcS Service, proximately 25 research projects are 
. ongoing in the Pacific on problems related to food production 
thicks) . 

* , • „i i nt» College of Tropial Agriculture and" Human 
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pest control, and soila management. Federal funds make* possible 
continuation of many of these programs. ' 

Numerous facilities, organizec^iesear ch units, and academic 
programs are involved in fiARIHB activtttr$ at the University of 
Hawaii at Manoa . For this reason, Hawaii has attracted world- 
class researchers in most major areas of marine science, and our 
people work at the "cutting edge* of many of the most exciting 
and significant areas of current marine research. Federal funds 
augment or support much of this work/ 

/ 

Wany marine-related* activites center around several 
facilities on and off campus. 

* * « 

o Xhe, Hawaii institute &f Geophysics , established in 1957 
, and located under one roof since. 1963 when federal funds 

made this building possible, has more than 120 research 
scientists and 250 support personnel involved in studies 
of marine, earth, and planetary processes* 
► • . 

o flftfine. Science Building houses the Department of * 
'Oceanography, BIG research "facilities such as ttte 
electron-microscope mass spectrometer facility, and the 
Sea Grant Program, among others. 

; / 

o Hawaii institute &X flaxiag Blploqy is an extensive 

complex of laboratories, ponds, classrooms/ seawater 1 
supply facilities for nearshore marine studies located 
* on Coconut Island in Kaneohe Bay on the windward side of 

1 Oahu, 

» 

o University fiaxxoe Centej; (Snuo Harbor 1 . located at the 
inner end oS Honolulu Babor, is the support facility for 
the UH research fle^t of four ships, the* iinana Kara, 
the 156-foot £ana KeoJU., the 104-foot Klla , and the 
research submersible JtekaJJJLi. 

*» 

Other facilities include 

o J^S^JL Look^Labor story q£ Qcfifln Engineering and its 
Physiology Hyper baric Facility y 

o KfiwaiQ fiajLUfi LabQratQgyi Pacific Biomedical 'Research 
Center y 

t 

o kaikiki Aquarius; 

0 iTAMJl Aouaculture gXPgr i mental Research Pr pgr ftp with 
hatchery, ponds, and laboratories at several locations; 
' » and 1 

o * Marine ^P*** 1 Laboratory. Kewalo Basin. 

Approximately $5 million of state funds and $10 million of 
federal funds help support these facilities annually, 

Kajor marine studies include work on the heat content and 
circulation of the tropical Pacific Gfcean* including some of ttfe 
cerftrai work on climatic variations s«ch as El Nino. Here . 
(slide) a UH researcher has shown how normal winds tend to "pile 
up* ocean water in the Western Pacific? during El. Kino 
conditions, Pacific waters "flatten out." 

Other studies include marine geophysical explorations / 
(slide) over the Pacific Basin and its geologically active . 
margins; studies of natural marine hazards such as tsunami; 
interpretation of the marine sediment record; geochemistry of 
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setter; and development of specialised ^■*5f*^*"; n ^ >8 ? n ' 
such project has resulted in development of the world s iioat 
advaVSd system for acoustically «PPi"9-"* fWJflt* 
sesTloof. the Hark II (slide), built with J. 5 million of 
feSeSr^d ststeSunds, is towed behind . gig, ^J-iap- ' 

seafloor beneath with sonar signals, and produces an image-map 
of the ocean bottom (slide). 

The majority of this work is carried out under the direction 
of faculty who have split appointments with the Departments of 
Oceanography, Geology and Geophysics, or ^"J?*™*?* 
much of the work thus is directly involved in the education of 
the graduate students in those departments. There are also 
important marine components within the academic departments of . 
,5T4J? Antma? fierce. Botanical Science, ^emistry. Geography, 
Meteorology, wicrObioiogy , Physics, Psychology, Physiology, and 
others. 

One more major marine program at UHM is the JUKoXI SM GBaHX 
CQLijmB mm, 11? is orfe of abo,ut 30 institutions of higher 
e*SoHT?h; nation mandated to conduct strong Programs in 
multidisciplinary research, education, and extension services 
under the Hational Sea Grant Colleges and Program Act of 19(K . 

over the 15 years of its existence, the OH Sea G/ant College 
Program Lf made significant contributions to the State's- ^economy 
as well aH provided state and national leadership in several 
iii ,^tWUT)" ' human ttoysioiogy, aquaculture, baitfish 
* pfodu^ST^nd Bev.ge^thogZ. Sea Grant ^s*l so developed 
and'c«Enated inncWive. marine curricula, travelling marine 
exhiSlKnd study guides, annual statewide uymposia-on marine 
affairn fbr hiah school students, the Sluewater Marine 
Laoo atory and the Marine Option Program which P™vides an ocean 
orientation for undergraduates with majors in many disciplines. 

Current Sea Grant research activities focus on four areas. 
The fir^t is aquaculture research. One species of prawns (slide) 
III been the subject of a concentrated research effort as a 
specimen tor aquaculture for the past ten years. Ax, ongoing Sea 
Silt effort Is control domestication of the prawn through 
genetic selection. Peed and nutrition studies are being 
conducted in earthen ponds (slide) si ^ lar T " a S?Mnn to^prepare 
farmers to culture the prawns in Hawaii. In addition, to prepare 
for scaling up to farm size, mechanization of Reding, pond 
aeration, lnd P nar vesting operations are, being developed (slide). 

Pish aggregation devices (FADs) , a proven technology for the 
capture of Ulalic fish in the "epical Pacific and Indian 
oceans are the focus of a second set of Sea Grant projects. 
Snowledoe of how these FADs attract hundreds of pounds of 
commercial £l2 is crucial to any management and i^ 0 B VOT ^ n t t 
the avstem. so work is underway to improve FAD designs. Another 
Sea KSrUuVS examining the fish communities around 
aaareaation devices to determine why commercially important 
f lines sucn as Mahimabi (slide) gather around auch devices In 
the next si We, two researchers are studying the path of tne ooor 
SumTwhich has been marked with dye. This project is attempting 
to utilize prey odors to attract tunas to the fish aggregation . 
buoy. 

A third area of major research involves completion, of a 
5-year resource assessment of the NW Hawaiian Islands. State and 
faderal funds supported these field investigations in waters off 
the remote uninhabited .islands which constitute the national 
SldUffSeXgY (Slide). Researcher 8 studied, animals from the 
bottom to the top of the food chain, including the endangered 
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^S 11 !? f? nk Ml !ali(5e ) ' to prepare an ecology' and > . 

productivity study which may help decision-saker^ determine 
econoaic and- environmental poiiciea. r ««er«ij.n« „ . ; 

^r.fdS* 1 -^ BDRL— the Hawaii Under sea Research Laboratory— is 
operated under e'tfrant to the University of Hawaii from MAA'l- 

OHM's excellent programs in AfllAH AHD PACivjc wrmrw aM , 
another source of pride to -us, Tht^t^s^lSaUon^dour * 
vMgue cultural heritage have encouraged devtfopme^t of these 

i;JSn e rPactfi^ at :„S° d<ly ' 2K r i* 600 subjects . 

Asian & Pacific, and over 500 faculty have expertise tn one or 

E£.£cilic e ?^ the rG ^°"- »" offerflS Ust As^an and 

" r = L in languages and has in. these languages -the largest 
-;fji«? nro i lasent in U.S.. one quarter of all students 
?™H ng Japanese «tionwide are enrolled in- courseTJn ?bi 8 

Pacific J^l' a - e ^ nl ' er ^ ty e ^ a bHshed the center for Asian and 
Ituili c „? t " dies - to coordinate and strengthen ^s unique *nd 

Pactff ^ inn ^ e0U ^ Ce !v. f0r advancin 9 Pledge about Asia^nd the 
Pacific and to make thea more widely it nova and available, caps 

lro^LT^l\i^l le A ^™J lY inc ««»"tes £e iliirstSIe; 
program/ the Pacific Islands Program* the Center for *nr*>*n 

fo^Inese'ffi'T^ P 11 ."*?* ^les Iro^ j£ Xe Councils 
for Chinese and Japanese Studies. .While these organised units 

X'rV 01 '! 1 ^ U L W1 Asian * Pacific Studies, aXIrll d2en 
other departments also engage: in such. studies, history, 

SUS??-ii2i "i^^ 1 ^ 4 *' "thpEplogy, religion, drama and 
cneaxre -{slide) , music, and art/ to najae a few. 

m 

' ^* s - Department of Education, under their national 
resource tenter progrto, hqs recognized TOM'S capabilities and 

rt?!«£ n ?i 8ten ^ Y **l ected in E S& Asia, and the Pacific 

Islands to receive these grants. These Federal funds support 

o graduate student fellowships for study abroad, 

o various cultural institutes and seminars, includinq a * 
Pacific Asian Management Institute, 

o a distinguished scholars lecture series, 

o faculty travel for research (slide), . 

o augrcnted library collections, 

o summer workshops for local secondary school teachers, 

o outreach programs to^the community, 

o development of curriculum materials. 

As an information clearinghouse* various units within CAPS 

ll^Zl p ^^ c ? tio ? s 8 2 ch ? s !* G ne * ^iiic island Bonagu&x 
Ser i es. CAPS is also developing rosters of. speakers or 

™ * h f* 8hould te of TOluG fc « goverSent, business, anc! 

cossa unity organizations and maintains a file of the University's 
aany and various exchange relationships with other- institutions 
in the region. 
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The Dniversity of Hawaii at Hanoa i? proud of these five 
outstanding programs, which give prominence to our academic 
reputation, provide expertise for local and national 4 
decision-maker a, and serve the state as veil as our Pacific and" 
Asian neighbors. The campus community is also very grateful for 
the federal support vhich makes these programs possible. And the 
scientists, scholars, and researchers who work energetically and 
conscientiously to improve these programs and to earn continuing 
federal support, thank you, as X do. Senators Inouye and weicker, 
for your sustained interest in and strong encouragement of our 
efforts. We are hopeful that your interest and encouragement^ 

continue. 



INSTITUTE FOR ASTRONOMY 

Senator Inouye has been particularly helpful to thte Institute for Astronomy 
in two areas. 

Operation of the IRTF. We have operated the Infrared Ttelescope Facility 
(IKIF) cr> Haura Koa under contract to the National Aeronautics and Spade 
Administration (NASA) since 1979. The scientific output froro the IRJP 
has been veryiapressive in both quality and quantity, and in just a few 
years it has beccrae recognized as the world's leading facility for ground- 
based infrared astrcncey. This' scientific excellence is the result of a well- 
, conceived telescope design, a filler lor site, and an extr^aely competent and 
dedicated scientific and technical support staff. Aatxunuoers fscro around 
the world have been involved in invariant investigations on the IHTF, many 
of Ouch would not have been possible at any other facility. 

tauna Kea, a peak an the Big Island that reaches an altitude oV nearly 
14*000 feet, is the finest of the observing sites developed to date far 
ground-based astronomy- In order to take advantage of the superb quality 
of the skies over Mama Kea, major tel es c op es have been constructed at the 
. sunmit not only by the thiversity of ftwaii <UH) P But also by NASA and by 
Canada, Prance, the United Kingdom, and the Natherlairis. The site is 
therefore of great national and international siyiif icance, and concerns 
about the activities on Mauna Kea extend far beyond the State of Hawaii. 
Fbr that reason, we have approached cur Congressional delegation on several 
occasions for assistance in resolving specific concerns* 

cne of the things that resulted fratK observations there is that the Cdf 
made the Infrared region of the spectrun accessible to astronomers in other 
fields — from radip to x-ray astronomers— trie have used it as a tool in pursuit 
of their awn scientific interests* Thus, the appeal and importance of the 
HOT extends far beyond the bounds of traditional infrared astronomy. Is is 
.also, and by far, the most suitable facility available for the testing ard 

of advanced infrared instrumentation. The scientific importance 
the telescope and its cost-effectiveness in tends of the amount of astro- 
information which can cane fran it were dmous to the scientific 4 
ity. Nonetheless, s q pp or t for operation of tfce telescope was deleted' 
frcfc the Federal tautest. Dr. John Jfef Series, then Directo r of- the Institute* 
J Astroncmy, mfc/med Senator Incuye of this situation ard the Senator 
other rasters of Hawaii's Congressional delegation were very supportive 
[arguing that operating funds be restored. This effort was ultimately 

fflSA Share of the Mid-Iewal Facility . <X\ another occasion,* in 1981 the Inslii- 
tute tor Astronomy proposed to consfcruct a aid-level facility located at the 
9,200-foot level on the Slopes of $taunp Kea* ttfe facility. is int^ied to 
provide acocasodaticns for the scientists and technicians who must acclinate 
to high altitude before working at the telescopes, which are located at 
14,000 feet altitudS. The permanent facility was to accomodate the users 
of all the major telescopes on Jteuna Kea* 

t x 
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NASA'S share of the cost of this facility ► estimated at $1.7 million, was' 

eliminated in early budget reductions in the NASA appropriation for FY1982, 

kjt was restored by the Senate as a line item; it was not included, however, 

in the House Appropriations Committee version, Er. Jefferies wrote to 

Senator- Inouye (and other mentors of the Hawaii Congressional delegation) * 

and asked him for his support in tile House/Senate conference negotiations 

for a move to recede to the Senate* on this item - :" ~ 

Without access to a mid-level facility, the scientific productivity of the 
NASA isnr would have been severely compranise4,and, with that, a vital resource 
for the nation's program of planetary exploration rendered ineffective. Senator 
Inouye 's office worked in cooperation with the rest of the Hawaii delegation 
to see that the funds for the NASA share of. this facility were appropriated. 
This effort was successful. The mid-level has now been completed and all 
involved are delisted with the new surroundings^ 

Senator Inouye's off^e has also provided assistance in other areas. 

Jupiter arbiter Probe , Over the years Senator Inouye's office has been 
extremely supportive" of astronomy. In 1977, Dr.i Jef fejies wrote him and 
members of the Senate Appropriations 9ubcomnitt^e\urging them to approve the 
Jupiter Orb iter Probe {JO?} Mission for inclusion in the FY78 NASA budget. 
This mission had been cut from the budget by the Appropriations Subcommittee. 
A lack of support for the JCP would have resulted in a severe disruption of 
NASA's planetary exploration program, which has done so much toward increasing 
our understanding of the structure, origin, and evolution of the solar system. 
The spectacular successes of ViXing, the Pioneer Fly-By of Jupiter and other 
^NASA missions have been, over the years, a source of deep and justifiable 
pride to the people of the U.S. 

From a narrower standpoint, the VH astronomy program is heavily connit^ed 
to planetary studies > and our scientific staff have had, over the years, 
close involvement with* the NASA space flight missions. : Hie JCP was indeed 
funded. Two of the Institute scientists served on the JQP science team, 
and the JCS> is now the major NASA planetary mission. 

iUwan as F oreign Travel . The University's Institute for Astronomy has been 
.juitt? "successftii in attracting Federal research support over the years. 
However , found ourselves at a disadvantage with respect to our mainland 
colItMijues in dealing with certain agencies. Ftatr example, the^National Science 
Foundation regarded travel by their staff to Hawaii as "foreign travel," 
which made it more difficult for representatives from these agencies to 
visit Hawaii and assess our programs. Their p er ceptions of our research, 
consequently, were too often based on second-hand, outdated, and incorrect 
information. There is also a tendency to regard travel to Hawaii to be 
somewhat frivolous and, since the Institute's programs and # aspirations are 
every bit as serious as those anywhere else in the nation," the opportunity 
„ for representatives of funding agencies to familiarize themselves with the 
status of v*>rk in Hciwaii. should not be hampered by such attitude's. Dr. 
Jetfeties invited Senator Inouye to consider whether ho felt it justified to * 
deUirminu win* tlx.? e the FtaJeral |julicy on thin was appropriate. Senator* inouye 
contacted NKF and, in the end, N5F indicated that it will cease considering 
"non- contingent staqes" as foreicjn travel. 

Since that time, we have had a number of visitors from t€5F and NASA in Hawaii 
who have in turn been very impressed with our program and, as a result, our 
* program has beccrae increasingly visible. 

I might add that our rapport with the Congressional delegation continues to 
*J be extremely good, and it is reassuring to know that we can turn to them if 
need bo- for assistance. They have been very responsive, to our previous 
requests, and their continued support will be an extremely valuable asset to 
'our programs. 
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COllBGE OK TROPICAL AGRICULTURE AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Tha Stmt* of Ewtii has auch in coenaou, geographically, end therefore, 
agriculturally, with tha natione of the Pacific. Much of the productiv. lu4 
in the South Pacific taaaa tha form of volcanic ialaada whose topography, 
climate, and coil* raeemble Hawaii, agricultural crope ana therefore, peers 
and nanatanant concerns ara alao eimilar. Tha University of Hawaii ia actively 
involved in*' agricultural raaaarch ana extension progms with oar Pacii ic^ 
neighbors, through tha programs of tha College of tropical Agricaltnra and 
Human Resources, tha Land-Grant Collaga within tha University. 

gUmi gltlTIfl Q* Acnginga in ra regiqh 

Tha Collaga of Tropical Agricaltnra and Bomb Raaonrcaa haa a long hiatory 
of involvement in tha Pacific, primarily in tbsf areae of raaaarch and training. 
Oar aajor activity haa baan in tha tooth Pacific, tna lor thorn Harienaa and the * 
Tm s t Tarritory of tha Pacific Islands. Tha Collaga oaaka to participate ia 
programs vhere there ia coinci da aca botwaaa tha domestic agricultural aitoation 
of Hawaii and thoaa of tha tropical world, to that aciantif ic ernertiee can ba 
brought to baar on hay probleae of importance to food, production ia Hawaii and 
throughout* tha Pacific. ^ 

Tha Collaga perticipe*ae in tha Pacific through foreign assistance 
pxogrema, under tha aaapicaa of Titla CI, and through diract working 
ralationahipa vith various orgnnisationa end^atetee in tha South Pacific. Ae 
as educational institution, corporation takai tha-for* of island students and 
profaaaionala pursuing aducational programs at tha University; special U ad 
training prograaa conddttad both in Hawaii and in tha South Pacific by Collaga 
faculty; cooparativa raaaarch programs conduct ad 4 both ia Hawaii and in tha 
South .Pacific by Collaga and coo pa rating sciantiets; and direct ovarseae 
technical aaaistanca. 

South Pacific Region Agricultural PoraloPttCPt, f&lMSL 

la aarly 1980, tha University of tha South Pacific CUSP), the UH Collaga of 
Tropical agriculture and Human leamureae, and thm United States Agency fox 
International Pavelopamnt (USAIB) signed a multi-million dollar five-year 
renewable agreement to improve tha agricultural raaaarch, education and 
extenaion capabilities of the ASP, an institution that servms eleven countries, 
of tha region* Technical ssaisCmnce is provided to tha TJSP School of 
Agriculture at Alafua, Western Samoa, and ite aseociated Institute of Research, 
Intension and Training in Agriculture (XR5TA) » Tha project, now ia ita third 
year, iavolvee mora than 200 men-won the of American. university faculty time oa 
assignments at Alafua and eignif leant material and equipment support. Ia 
addition to the in-country aaaistanca in the arena of crop production and 
agricultural engineering, four USP etuoents ara studying for MS de grama ia the 
departments of Agronomy and Soil Science, Agricultural, Engineering, and the 
School of Library Science* 

Taro Production t 7 

Tha College conducts research oa tha production of taro food and feed in 
tha departments of Agronomy end Soil • Science , Agricultural Engineering, and 
Pood Science and Hunan Nutrition. Since taro ia a staple crop throughout mueh 
of the Pacific, thia raaaarch nas widaapraad application. Tha aajor work ia 
being conducted oa tha Island of Kauai and in Western Samoa ae part of the 
South Pacific Region Agricultural Development Project. A raaaarch program oa 
thaf uae of taro as silage for swine is being conducted in American Samoa. 
Recently one of the College* a root crop specialists ves invited by the 
Government of the Solomon Islands to participate in a special training coutee 
on taro production for farmer a and erteueioa ageate. In connection with thia 
effort, tha Collage haa baan aakad about tha poseibility of providing extensive 
training for two farmers and one govsrument official 4 in production and poet 
harvest handling of swamp taro. Thia training will likely occur on' Kauai aarly 
nest year. * 
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Sooth Pacific fiflattiilifla Imping Programs 

- For the last five years the University of Sawaii has hmd en operating 
agrssaent with the Souths Pacific Coosaission (SPC) through which the Dniversity 
provides fsculty on an official time basis to participate in SFC sponsored 
workshops sod technical assistance activities when the Coesaission provides 
compensation for airfare and local sxpeoses. Host of the requests thus far 
have heen for assistance in agricultural production, food processing and 
relatsd areas. Since 1990 at least si* ^dividual s fro© the College have 
participated in SFC epossored .training progress. 

m 

Crop Protection 

In addition to the work done in connection with the Sooth Pacific 
Commission, CTAHR faculty have coneidsrabls experience providing training and 
technical assistance to the nations of ths Pacific. Faculty in the Department 
of Entomology mad the Department of Agricultural Biochemistry have participated 
in several short coursss in the region focused on crop protection,/ integrated 
pest management and the proper use and storage of pesticides. Much of this 
work has been carried out under the sue pi ess of Consortium, for International 
Crop Protsction, of which CI ABE is a member. 

Butrition and Food p rocessing 

Faculty in our Department of .Food Science and Rumen nutrition have done 
training and research work in the region on euch topics as solar drying of root 
crops end the nutritional status of native food crops. College etaff have also 
been involved in the evaluation of local nutrition education programs in the 
Sort hern Marianas. Recently the College vae approached by the Vorld Health 
Organisation Officer in Fiji concerning ths prospects of UH providing training 
to upgrade the education of a group of Pacific nurses from the Diploma to the 
Bachelor of Science level • 

Soil Management ^ 
* 

Faculty frm the Department of Agronomy and Soil Science and our USAXB 
Benchmark SoilsVroject have participated in workshops and training programs in 
the Pacific dealr^^tji|sB*ucb topics .as soil tsxonoay , soil classification, 
survey and mapping^ffEWls , Recently a senior faculty member assisted in 
setting up a national /benchmark soils program in Fiji which will make possible 
the. transfer of soil research from one site to another within the same soil 
family. Eventually this national effort could be expanded into' a- regional 
network which could then become part of the I3SHAT (International Benchmark 
Sites for Agro-Technology Transfer) project, which is managed by the College of 
Tropical Agriculture and Human Resources. 

In other related work, the College's HtfTAL (Hitrogen Fixation in Tropical"* 
Agricultural Legumes) Project has cooper a tor s in Tonga and a joint research 
experiment with the University of Guam' on the determination of multipurpoae 
varieties of winged bean which is a vegetable crop with high nitrogen fixing 
capabilities. 

Research in. Tropical Agricult ure Food Production -.Section 406 

The University of Hawaii participates in the Section 406 (Food for Peace) 
Program, which was initiated under an Amendment to the Food "for Peace Act, by 
Senator Hatsunega. The Section 406 Program was initiated in order to focus 
research funds on the problems specific to food production in the tropical 
world. As lead Institution in the Pacific See in Advisory Group (PfUG), Hawaii 
works with the University of Guam to identify and conduct high priority 
research in the area of tropical food production. The University of Hawaii 
serves as coordinator of the Pacific Basin Group, and serves on the National 
Advisory Group which edminiaters the program under the auepicee of the f D*S 
Department of Agriculture, Cooperative State Research Service (CSRS), 
Approximately 25 research projects are ongoing within the PSAG . 
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The opportunities, for interaction through* agricultural iciencc, education v 
and •xt.naioo art manifold, as a result of tha geographic similarity batveen 
Hawaii and its Pacific neighbor a,. Both tha African affiliated lUtti, and tha 
independent uationa of tha South Pacific ha** made pan of our expertise. Thn 
0niveraity of Hawaii, through ita Col lag* of Tropica^ igricultura and Human > 
Resource a, participates actively in those national and -regional programs -which 
facilitate interaction with thn nations of the^ Pacific, 

MARINV PROGRAM? AT THF/U>4vfeSITY OF HAWAII 

*Marine activities «*r the University ut Hawaii .ire so # wide spread «md 

pervasive that they are difficult to capture I* a^ny concise description. 

Here we restric t ourselves to the majqr components of the marine area, and 

iook^at fac ilities , organized research units , and acadeslc programs separately. 

In reality, of course, academic programs and research cannot be separated in 

a university setting; one cannot exist without the .other. Furthermore, the 

focus on organized research is simply because of the ease of identification; 

much important marine research is carried out by individual faculty members 

outside of the scope of the research institutes. 

We also do not here try to* document the quality of our programs • or to 

single out individual f acultyhy name. It is enough to state that Hawaii has 

attracted world-class resc wWF5| in ®o*t major areas of marine science; that 

our people work at the "^.uttfllg edge" of many of the most exciting and 

significant areas of current research interest; that our faculty help guide 

Che development of marine science policy at state • national and international 

levels; and that graduate of oujr programs are found in scientific, academic, 
i 

and governmental positions arqund the world. 

r « 
Our academic jaarine community is well aware of its opportunity, and 

responsibility, to strive for excellence In this most oceanic of all universities, 

PRIMARY MARINE FACILITIES 

The on-carapus focus of marine programs is provided My two adjacent 
buildings on the Ma no a campus: S * 

'Hawaii In stitute of Geophysics Building . This four-story building was 

« ~* . 

built in 1963 with federal funds. It houses the. HIC administration; the 

* * 
academic departments of Geology and Geophysics and Meteorology; graduate 

students; research and support staff; laboratories* shops f drafting and 
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publication facilities; research library; etc. A Urge fraction of- the 



research supported by this facility is marine. 

Marine Science Bulljlng, -A six-star^ laboratory . structure built with 
state funds, the new MSB Ui still undergoing completion of final details and 
Installation of oajor equipment. The USB houses the Department of Oceanography 
with its af filiated researchers and graduate students; HIG research facilities 

4 % 

such as *He core lab * electron— n^croscope facility, and aass spectrometer 
facility; adainistrative staff for the Sea Grant Program, the UH Marine * 
Program offices; the Marine Option Program'; etc. " 
Other primary marine facilities are off -campus: 

Hawaii Institute of Marine Biology . An extensive complex of offices, 
t laboratories, ponds, classrooms, sea water supply facilities, shops, a diving 
locker, and as* 1 1 -boat operating support, located on Coconut Island in 
Kane one Bay on the windward side of Oahu. HIMB is uniquely sufted to 
facilitate research and teaching in areas where immdiate access to tha*\ * 
near shore marine environment and/or a continuous seawater supply are essential. 

University Marine Center (Snug Harbor) , located at the inner end of 
Honolulu Harbor, tae UKC is the support facility for the UH research fleet 
and also serves visiting university or federal research vessels. There is 
Sock space for ships with draft to "55 ft., with additional space for smaller 
vessels; offices and shops; covered and open storage; and a ref r*i ge rated 
storage building. for deep-sea sediment cores.* All maintenance, repair, and 
renovation shot* of dry-docking con be' accommodated, as well as repair and ; 
renovation of seagoing scientific gear, , 

}.' jjjj jf°- ok Laboratory of Ocean Engineering . The Look Lab is located 
on two acres V, land ne«T Kewfclo Basin. Facilities include two large 
model -testing basins, wave flulbes, shops , work boats, and diving locker. 
Tbe fi*yAy°.l.qgy Hyperbaric Facility of the John A* 8urna^ School of Medicine 
is also located at Look Lab; this is equipped for research in divtng wedicine 
and also operates as the state's emergency recompression facility., 

Kewalo Marine Laboratory , Pacific Biomedical Research Center . Located 
on the waterfront at the entrance to Kewalo Basin (and near to Look' Lab) , 
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P8RC maintains a pump*d seawater system and laboratory facilities for 

< # 

fundamental biochemical and ultraatructural research using marine organisms. 

* i 

Waikiki Aquarium . Located on UH-owned land at Kapiolani JPark, Waikiki, 

this/is Hawaii's^ajor public ^quarius. Besides the extensive facilities 

required to stock, maintain, and renovate the displays, and to carry out an 

active public education program, limited research laboratory space and 
c 

instrumentation are available. 

Prawn Aquaculture Experimental Research Program . Offices and a large 

complex of hatchery and broods Cock tanks a«e maintained at the state's 

Anuenue Fisheries Research Center on Sand Is Land; twenty-one experimental 

\ 

ponds are located at Kahuku; and laboratories are available on the Hanoa 

Campus- ' 

Marine Magma 1 Laboratory, Kevalo Basin . JTwo large seawater tanks with • 
support systems for maintaining live porpofse are operated, together with a 
building housing offices and computers for controlling experiments and 
processing data. * 

UH Fesearch Fleet , The R/V Moana Wave was built in 1973 for the 
University of Hawaii by the U.S. Ssvy. She is currently undergoing lengthening 
(to 202 ft.) and extensive modification and renovation. She will be suited 
for all aspects of oceanographic studies, on an oceanvide basis. The 156-ft. 
Kana Keoki, purchased by the state and converted as a research vessel in 
1971, will probably be retired when the Moana Wave is recomissioned. The 104-ft» 
Kila, newly converted to research use, will be used primarily in Hawaiian 
waters, and will also act as mot her ship for the university's research 
submersible, the Makali'i , A wide array of small craft for near shore work 
Is also available. 

MAJOR RESEARCH UNITS 

While many of these correspond closely to the physical facilities already 
described, here we focus more on function than forms 

Hawaii Institute of . Geophysics . More Chan 120 research scientists and 
230 support personnel are involved in studies of marine, earth, and planetary 
processes. Major marine studies include work on the heat content and 

Hi 
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• circulation of the tropical Pact fierce an, Including some of the cfntral 
work on climatic variations such as El Nino; development of fundam^fal 
theory of ocean circulation; marine geophysicW explorations overj^fte 
Pacific b^ln and its geologically active o^ins; 1 development of the 
world's most Advanced system for acoustically napping end characterising J 
the sea floor; studies^of natural sarins hazards such as tsunami; interpre- 
tation of the marine sail merit record; geochemistry of semester*; development 
of .specialised' instrumentation; and much more. The majority of this work 
is carried out under tfte direction of faculty who have split appointments 

with the Departments of • Oceanography f Geology and Geophysics, or Ocean 

■ 

Engineering, and much of the work thus is directly involved in the education 
of the graduate students In those departments. 4 With about $2.5 million in 
state support, UIC research brings in some $7.0 million annually in federal 
grants. — • 

RIG also operates the major vessels of the UH research fleet through the 
UH*ftarine Center at Snug Harbor* 

/ . 
Hawaii Institute of Marine Biology . The prlnaxy function of HIMB is to 

foster research in the marine sciences* and thereby to enhance the pursuit of 

higher education at Che University of Hawaii. Areas of special emphasis in ' 

research include coral reef biology and ecology; tropical aquacuiture; marine 

animal behaviour; plankton ecology; pollution and management of marine 

v 

ecosystems; ciguatera poisoning fro® fish; fisheries biology; and mid water 
nekton ecology. *In addition to the HIMB staff, research la' Va'rYlecT out* ny 
faculty and students from the Departments of Oceanography* Zoology, Botany, 
and others. With state support of about $0.7 million, some $1*4 million in 
federal grants is brought \n yearly. 

Kewalo Marine Laboratory, Pacific Biomedical Researc h Center. While not 

t * ■ — - ~~ 

isar lite-oriented in the same sense as the other programs described* PgRC takes 
advantage of the unique characteristics of marine organisms in basic biomedical 
research in the'fields of molecular, ceil* and developmental biology. Under- 
graduate, graduate , and pest-doctoral students acquire research* training, in 
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biomedical and blotechnologlcal fields. State support is approximate^ 

41.0 million, with $1.5 million in, federal grants brought In yearly. 

* * 

*' J. K.K. Look Laboratory of Ocean Engineering . The Look Lab is the research 
facility of the Department of Ocean Engineering. Its functions are to provide 
hydraulic model studies of waves, shoreline facilities, and floating structures; 
to support field studies of waves and near shore currents, mixing, and water 
characteristics; and to provide lab facilities for Ocean Engineering courses. 

Waifciki Aquarium . The Aquarium Serves the local population end, 
important ly , the visitors to Hawk 11 with, exhibits of marine^Life From Hawaii 
and the Pacific for education, entertainment , and research. Displays are 
interpreted from biological, ecological, a,nd humanistic perspectives. 
Educational programs include classes, lecture series, and individual lectures; 
a school touring program; outer- island and South Pacifcic^ field trips; museum 
exhibits; and a Speakers Bureau. Research programs locus on aquaculture, 
behaviour, and ecology. In an annual budget of approximately $0.5 million, 
state support comprises 62%; donations and sales 31 X; and grants 7%. 

Prawn Aquaculture Experimental Research Prq&ram. Affiliated with the 
Department of Animal Science* the project focuses on the biology and husbandry 
of tha freshwater prawn* wn*ich has iispor tant potential for commercial 
aquaculture production* The annual support is about $170 thousand, split 
equally between state and federal sources. 

PRINCIPAL ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 

The Department of Oceanography offers M.S. and Ph.D. programs in physical • 
chemical* biological, and geological oceanography. Host of the tweoty^one 
graduate faculty hold partial or full appointments' in the 4 Hawaii Institute 
of Marine Biology or the Hawaii Institute of Qeophyslcs; these Institutes 
thus support and facilitate the research efforts of the department's faculty 
and students* and most of the major areas of research by Oceanography faculty, 
have been mentioned in the description of those units. In addition, marine 
microbiology is en important field of study within tha department. There 
are approximately 30 graduate students* 302 of whom are foreign, and an 
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annual enr a line nt of iom 1500 i!T undergraduate courses offered by the 
department. Roused in the new Marine Science Building, which it helped to . 
design, the Department of Oceanography enjoys outstanding facilities for 
1 its programs. _ 

\ 

The Department of Geology and Geophysics offers 5. A. , M,S. and Ph.D. 

degree programs. Somewhat over, half of the forty graduate faculty work in 

research areas which are wholly or partially marine. The department is 

housed in the Hawaii Institute of Geophysics building* and many of the 

graduate faculty hold split appointments with HIG; there are thus very close 

interactions in both research and teaching. The major marine research areas # 
» 

of the faculty have been described in the description of HIG. There are 
approximately 50 undergraduate' majors and 60 graduate \tudents (marine and 
nonmerlne); 30X of the graduate students are foreign. 

TTip Ocean Engineering Department offers M.S. and Ph.D. programs , 
specializing in the fundamentals of ocean waves , ocean structures, ocean energy, 
and coastal zone pr^cesses^ The department is responsible for the operation of 
Look Lab , with its large-scale model and structure test/eg facilities, hyperbaric 
engineering capability, at& access to the ocean. There are eight members of 
the graduate faculty and 23 graduate students, about half of whom are foreign. 

The Department of Zoology , housed in Edmonson Kail on the Ma no a Campus, was 
historically the first center of strength In marine science at the University 

IS * 

of Hawaii* and it continues to make a major contribution to teaching and 
research in marine biology. About I f ■ ■ ■ i ^ ^iirt ha of the graduate faculty of- 
twenty-eight work in the marine area, and a number hold split appointments 
with the Hawaii Institute of Marine Bilology. In addition to the research * 

described invcoooec t ion with HI MS, Zoology facuTty have expertise in such 

J * 

marine artfas as ✓comparative physiology and endocrinology, developmental ** 

biology, lcKFhyoiogy , and invertebrate xooiogy. Host of the courses offertd 
are either directly related to the marine environment or have a marine 
component. There are 100-120 undergraduate makers and 50-55 graduate students, 
90% of whom are involved in marine research. 

The undergraduate Marine. Option Program, a project of the Sea Grant 
College Program, puts students in contact with advisors from the public and 
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private sectors, who supervise internships /pract leuma/ Independent study; itj 

provides material, equipment, and funds tor students to acquire practical 

t 

aar ine experiences; and it' sponsors a variety of extracurricular activities 

which promote Learning about the ocean through hands-on involvement - HQ* 

•quips its graduates with skills which complement the classroom/ laboratory 

preparation of their traditional studies, and it accepts students from all 

v 

areaa, rather than being limited to science majors. Current enrollment Is 
391* from six campuses of the UH system.' 

9 

IN SUMMARY 



While the major facilities* research units, and acadenic departments 
described above are wholly or large ly f ®ar ine in orientation, and thu* easy 
to Identify, it must be re -emphasized that marine education and research 



spreads much more widely tjfen this within the University of Hawaii, and often 
at very significant levels of effort and distinction- For example, there 
are important marine components within the academic departments of Animal 
Science, Botanical Science, Chemistry , .Geography, Meteorology, Microbiology, 
Physics, Psychology, and others, to addition, of course* our unique mid-ocean 
location exerts a "marine" influence on almost every aspect arf^tife in Hawaii, 
and thus on almost every program at this university, whether or not is is 
recognized! 



, HAWAII SEA GRANT COLLFpE PROG$^M & . . < - « <■«• 

The University of Hawaii Sea Grant College Program is one of about 
30 institutions of higher education located in coastal or Great Lakes states 
which comprise the national Sea Grant network* Like other Sea Grant programs, 
the UH Sea Grant College Program is mandated to conduct strong programs in 
multidisciplinary research, education, and extension services under the 
National Sea Grant Colleges and Program Act of 1966 (PL 89-688). 

Over the 15 years of Its existence, the UH Sea Grant College Program 
has Bade significant contributions to the state's economy as well as pro- 
vided state and national leadership in several notable areas: 
\ 

•The effects of the *hyper baric environment on human physiology 
♦The pioneering research on aquaculture species 
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*The cul curing and production of the topminnow as an alternate bait fish 



*Th^, establishment of the\{iieoff threshhold of pathogens associated 

vith sewage 
* Innovative marine curricula 

^Travelling marine exhlbitsand study guides ^ 

* Annual statewide symposium on marine >af fairs for high school students 
p *The Bluewater Marine Laboratory « • % j 

•The Marine Option Program m 
Other program accomplisltmcnts are sunma raited in the £ie-page information 
sheet entitled, "The University of Hawaii Sea Grant College Program: A 
Dynamic Partnership.*" 

Sea Grant research activities for the current biennium are summarized 
in the Project Directory which is attached. t A few Highlights are: 
1. Aquacul ture 

St 

Basic research on^ the genetics of the Maarebraohiitm is belng^aonduc ted 
to domesticate the stock in the same way* that chicken and hogs nave been 
domesticated. Brood stock from several southeast Asian locations, nave been 
obtained to develop new genotypes (see Saa Grant Quarterly, Vo^ 2 V no. 4). 
In addition, the practical management of feeding regimes are being studied 
in complex combinations. More basic studies on the physiology of the .feed- 
ing behavior of the prawn are being conducted to determine what specific . 
•compound in a preferred feed w turns them on» n 

The basic chemistry of the earthen ponds in which prawns are cultured 
ie being determined under both mono- and poly-culture management* Still 
another effort is attempting to characterise the high-production and the 
low-production ponds to Increase management efficiency. 
* Startling Information recently revealed that only about 25 1 of the 
barvasteble stock is actually being netted. The impact of this inefficiency 
is not only loss of Immediate' income, but the long residency of the prawn 
impacts on the later year cohorts by stunting growth and exacting a toll 
on post-larval mortality. 
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2. ' Fiah Aggregation Devi etas 

Fish aggregation devices (FADs) are a proven technology for the capture 



capture 



of pelagic fish in the tropical Pacific and Indian Oceans. An aggregation 

device oay be capable of aggregating and holding hum! reds of tons of tunas 

for variable periods of else, yet lie tie Is known as to how and why these 

devices work. Knowledge of these mechanisms are crucial to any management 

^sand Improvement of the system." At present 26 FADs are deployed in Hawaiian 

waters. Major problems facing FAD managers and users In Hawaii and elsewhere 

have been a lack of understanding of how these systems aggregate fish and 
ft 

the loss of FADs due to mooring line failures. 

The State of Hawaii (DLNR) and the University of Hawaii Sea Grant 

l 

College Program are supporting four * research projects that are attempting 
to find answers to some of these problems. Ctae project is presently out- 
fitting one of jjfee stats FADs with equipment to determine loads that the 
mooring line is subjected to. The information from this study will be used 
to improve the design to increaW the life expectancy of the system which 
presently is only nine months. 

A second project is determining what prey odors are effective la 
attracting and eliciting feeding responses in tunas. Tests are continuing 
on captive "yellowf in to determine what^ fractions of prey rinses are more 
effective. Thus far, the smaller fractions (10,000-500 molecular weight 
and less than 500 molecular weight) appear to be most effective. Equipment 
is being developed to utilise these prey odors for the attraction of tunas 
for hand line fishermen thus lowering bait costs. 

A third project utilises ultrasonic transmitter tags to track individual 
, Aina. Recently three successful tracks were completed > One of these tracks 
has demonstrated that" small yellowf in have a home range of about 10 miles 
that persists for at least several days. Two other tracks show that small 
yellowf in can navigate and move between FADs (9 miles apart). 

The fourth project has developed a preliminary model of recruitment 

and turnover in FAD-associated fish communities. Trophic relationships 

of a number of fish species in this cmnsminity have been ascertained. 
« 

Results of this work suggest that Hawaiian FADs may cause yellowf in tuns 
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(a taajor coirtponent of the *co»aunity) to tap food resourcf^nbt Viormally 
used, thereby enhancing Cite tuna resource. > 

The preliminary hypothesis is that predators use a drifting object as 
a focal point In their search for prey. The floating object moves unidirec- 
tional ly in a current system (or in the case of a moored object, the water 
flows by), thus object associated predators eliminate the searching of pre-.* 
viously explored water and hence are more effective. 

3- Resource Assessment of the Korthwestern Hawaiian Islands — 

* • 

A two-and-a-half day symposium* on the results k>f a five-year research 
program planned and carried out jointly by two federal and one state 
agencies and the UH Sea Ggont College Program. The study involved field 
investigations which took researchers to the waters off the remote uninhabited 
islands which constitute the National Wildlife Refuge. They stretch about 
1.200 miles to the northwest of Kauai. Researchers studied bird energetics, 
the Hawaiian monk seals, green sea turtles, bottomfish, plankton as primary 
producers, spiny lobsters* top predators such as sharks and coral reef forma- « 
tion. K . 

The primary productivity study validated the analyses of trophic 

relationships of selected species. The ecology of the complex communities, 

particularly from the standpoint of naturally occurring predator-prey 

relations and art if ic ally imposed fishing stress was studied to provide 

empirical data for a computer-based ecological model. 

Social scientists discovered that given the Halted exploitable fishery 

« 

resources, conserve 1 16ns o£ the wildlife was given high priority by decision- 

»'* 

makers and balanced 1 economic development as management options for the 
Northwestern Hawaiian Islands. Further, analysis of institutional decision- 
making style found that large innovative changes would not be readily 

adopted as management options. Changes would occur in small Increments. 

/ 

4, HasWian Undersea Research laboratory 

The Bewail Undersea Eesearch Laboratory (BURL) is operated under a 
grant to the University of Hawaii from NCAA's Undersea Research Program. < 
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Froa its certification in 1981, TORE's submersible KAKALI'X has completed 

1 4 
oore than 210 science dive's in the Pacific. Ita users are scientists 

' throughout the nation* whose proposals to use fhe submersible have been 

approved by a National Science Review Panel. 

national interest in the seabed and subsoil resources in the EEZ 

is being addressed by the Sea Grant-funded project conducted under the 

HURL program. The study will character ire the hydrology and geo thermal \ 

systems in the submarine rift zone of Hawaiian volcanoes* Preliminary 

* results indicate that the active hydro the rtaal systems, which 'exist in the 

Hawaiian chain, are similar to those found elsewhere in the 4 world* No 

e*o£ic macrofaunae have been found in the fields that have been napped 

to date. 



The IMivmitY of Hawaii Sea Grant Cottage Program : A Dytwnfc Partnership 

tha IMfvtrttty Hawaii See Grant Cottage ftosxara a a catahrtt which pnadpJtatei action inrwae/cri, t 
•duration, and extansion tarvicas «i the awrine trmrortment at a psrtnar with rtata, fsttfit, and print* 
agartciaf. The intrim4 van* » the high identiflc o^aUty the worfc. 

Soma notable id t ntifl c atbiee ejneaasi * t 

a Tha oavetoprnant of tha flotation nwthodology for separating mateji oantained in manpnatf rtoouies 
a THi dfeoovtry of the ~D*rwm po4nf w of the Hewetten arohJpttago — the point « which cond growth 

and subsiotooa achieve* icuiiibrkim to that tha reef ntfSaer txpendi no/ niht4det 
a Tha dr^ticprnem of an dtsmata dhrtng able for acuba 0*w« # 
a The first uxxtuful davttoprntm of a hybrid uruudnoUt of Ma u utoa K wa an toe, 
a Eleven new tpeo« of ******* hate been id^mnled in Hawattan waters 

e Tht usaxmtul tpiwrwrig of moi in captivity tneWed ma t ucbtii to doaa itt bkslo^cti eyefc 4 

% Supported rtw **oivt*g aQueajftuni industry by pmidine the Dhndon of AqutSc ftatouroa* *rtth 
fitid aotnti to Nip titabih* iqiiecuituni operations and answer cr^iwtemed protferre 

a Studied effacta of brw/*eaie ctfs^ 

to wppon the itne'i Interest m tacking a irawiganesa piooa ui ng frkiurtry _ • 

a Supported the aue a ar na nt of IMng rwourees of the Wmthewtem rteewHen ltjendi In cooperation with 
tttte end federal agenda Invoked in ravin* nmmnvnefljmenti' 

htperttwrihipwtthtfceoowitae^ - 
e Tht City and County of Honolulu save $120 mKHon in capital oasts far building secondary tewaga 
treatment plants on the Island of Osbu and St3 mHHon in annual operating cost* becauM Sea Grant 
rwiad w n tstsbl Jtmi tfw dleoff rata of pathogens it the propoetd tflscharot »it»» 
a Maul county dawatop a fecgrty far cutturing t o orn ifww a» oart^ V 

taaeaTaartMpwhlithepnvaeia 
a Taught fisherrnan hi tfl counties how to use the T*a wtfbT (deep hanifiWng) method originai ty prac 

tiead onfy to ow lector of the cpurtty o^ 
a i^ornotad hervettffigof bottor^ 

Sea Grant Extension Savkw workshop* on star dawj lop t n o nt and fishery taohruouat 
a Provided rupport for tht w^ablshmant of a fuel ooootratiw, tor fuherrnen in Maid county 
a Aaristed ttw Guam FHhamw*iG»o^ 

a DMejooadthaf^ddtchasti for Quem e^ are puhllaned the TV gukli 

fa MWUW4ih<p eiUh faaerel laji iH i t tha Uniwtrtyof HewaM SwGrarn Co^ Program haa: 

a EtiaWedti* inum^lfJonottler 
to develop oattwltkhdamowtrea^ 

a Supportadreeaarohontp^lobtta^ 

Regfanol Rahary tt anaj a nii n T nuarfl fnr fht daeaappwent af a ftal 1 - | r -— T **~«~ 

in petineraldp J** aotJetj* eeaawoaeaax the Uajaaratty of Hawaii Sea Oram Qajagi Kvym hat 

sunoorted both gnttata and undaryadMata ttudent ma aio h projecfi. About 398 undargraaueta smdents 

and 38 graduate nudtnts art enouaSy fupoortao\ fn addition, 104 profataionat staff carry out work sup* 

ported by Saa Grant. 
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Tha Sea Grant Extension Service (SOESt b the outreach arm ©f the Urevererty of Hawaii Sea Grant CoJ* 
wee Program, Among other contacts, txtansksn agents annually eitabton 900 and mora contact times with 
fishermen and othen imwiwjd in commercial fishing; SCO contact times with>conimarcie! seafood proces- 
sors; and 1 .000 co nt a ct times with acjuentituristi and others inaohwd In support industries and goeammsnr, 

Tha Unhertitv of Hawaii Saa Gram Cotiegs Program eHssemmetas an aeeraaji ceHS publications, tnduoV 
ing technical reports, co n fe r e nc e p soce o d inea, journal article*, ate. and monthly and ouertecty newsletters. 

Tha Urmwrsity of Hawaii Saa Grant Cottage Program, aa a partner to existing institutions* has made 
ugntf rcant contributions to the understanding of tha ocean environment and ceeefooment and use of tha 
marina resources of the nets, region, and nation. 

A 

, For further information, contact: University of Hawaii Saa Gram CoHega Program 

fcUrtne Science Budding, Room 220 
*■ 1000 Pope Road 

Honokihj, Ht 9682? 
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DEVELOPMENT AND GENERAL CHARACTERIZATION OF 
.GENETIC STOCKS OF MACROBRACHIUM ROSENBERG!! 
AND THEIR HYBRIDS FOR DOMESTICATION 



bySp^Ktr R. Malecha 1 



* Introduction 

The ganetic base of comnwrcial prawn culture 
to quit* harrow 4m&f the fact it m brnxmrn? 
ea^ished-tn Kawtii (Lee. 1979) and elsswnere 
HFS, 1880; Robert* and Saw. 1978). Foundation 
•took for these etfceVere usually based upon sin- 
gle samples from a specific area fn the species' 
natural range. However, the latter is quite extensive 
(Figure 1) and therefore represents a potentia l ly 
/ diverse genetic resource for prawn do mesti ca tion. 
Members of the Hawaiian Prawn Aqueculture 
Research Protect are attempting to utilUe these 
• genetic resources by developing, characterizing, 
and selactmfc stocks and their hybrids developed 
from nkvly imported 'founder* coHected from 
throughout M rosmb*r$ii*% native range. 

The general results of stock dev<Hopment and 
hybridization as well as a vernacular description 
of the morphological (mainly color pattern} differ 
encas among geographic stocks and their hybrids 
are presented in this article. Technical details, 
Quantitative analysis, and scientific tprmmoJogv 
will be published elsewhere. 

Parental and Hybrid Slock 
Development. 



TABLE 1. RESULTS FROM CULTURED PARENTAL 
CROSSES. EACH COLUMN REPRESENTS 
A TEMPORAL PROGRESSION IN GEN- 
ERATING A LIVE POSTLARVAL POPU- 
LATION 



Table 1 shows the results of crosses betwe en 

founder parental groups and their offspring. 
Stock inventory cornprises the imported parents 
(P) or* the first {F»l, second |F 2 ), or third (F,) gen- 
eration ^crosses. Columns two, three, and four in 
Table 1 refer to subsequent milestones in the gen- 
eration of a viable postiarval (PL) population. The 
values in a particular column, as a percentage of 
those in the preceding one, indicate the ^success*' 
of the manipulation or life history pararnete* given 
tn that column. For example, the number of gravid 
females {column two) as a percentage of the num- 
ber of mating attempts (column one} indicates the 
average rata of a successful meting. This would be 
roughly equivalent to the probability of ecntevmg 
gravidity from randomly chosen and mated repro- 
ductively mature males and female*. The number 
of live hatches (column three) as a percentage 
of the number of gravid females (column two) 
indicates the rats of success of incubation or 
ernbryoloojcaJ development. The state of gravidity 
implies successful fertilization whereby the female 
extrudes fertilized eggs from the gonopore into the 
brooding chamber located on the ventre! surface 
of the anterior abdominal segments between the 
pleural plates. Unsuccessful mating* result in no 
fertilization, and the eggs are released into the 
water within 24 hours of mating. Some success- 
fully mated tansies "strip" thek eggi before the 
full duration (usually about IS days) of the incuba- 
tion period due to visual, auditory, and tactile dis- 
turbances. In column three of Table 1, the number 
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of larval populations surviving to PL as a percent- 
age of the number of live hatches indicates the rate 
of success of complete larval development. ' 

Successful hybrid crosses have bean made 
betsseen an Anuenue dam and a sire from the fol- 
lowing areas: Australia, Sri Lanka, Sarawak, Ptisu, 
Thailand, and the PWUppmea. Reciprocal crosses 
have been made between a Malaysian dam and an 
Anbenue sire. 

IfttraSpecific Variation z 

Extensive quantitative anoiysss of electrophone- 
•^^cjrarietion \ Malecha at a!., submitted to J. Herv- 
p/fr fihcjflfs that them are two meiootJtasiora mi*r\ 
rosenosvy/, Western and Eastern. Trje latter is fur- 
ther differentiated by general morphofegy and color 
pattern, resulting in a total of three distinct morphs 
(Table 2). The New Guinea rnorph may ultimately 
constitute an additional type, but limited data on 
only vary large adults do not aflow a very definitive 
description of its variation, it resembles the VVestern 
type except for the presence of rostral base spots. 

Western. This rnorph is the most well known 
fernToflZ rosgntmrgii {Figure 2) and Includes the 
ubiquitously cultured Anuenue stock. It can be 
found in India, Thailand, Sri Lanka, and the Indo- 
neato end Malaysian Archipelagos. The overall 
color ranges from liojrt diva green to dark brown- 
ish, depertolng upon the. background. The animals 
do not have pronoun ced dorsal bilateral spots at 
the bass of the rostrum. Juveniles have horizontal 
stripes on the caphaJudtorsx and light spotting can 
be seen throughout the carapace (it has a red 
rostrum only In the smaller juvenile stages,) The 
antennas are reddish ano* the anbmnuies blue. 



of An*** fe*noa*. CaBm* of Trap** and _ 

SW Oram CoSagi *oyam, la W a e s te j of HWaSl, HobcMw, Hawafl eesaj. 
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TABU: 2 MAJOR MORPHOLOGICAL AMD COLOR PATTERN DIFFERENCES READ It Y SEEN WITH THE 
UNAIDED EYE AMONG THREE IftTRASPECIftC GROUPS Of AC* #OS£N8£RGtf 
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North Eaan > Atartratian > 



Auttnflen. This morph (FHlurei 2 end 3) is 
npfaiantad hr tromeia collected from northam 
Australia (Figure 1) tnd H c ha racter l ead in tht 
juvenile stage by pronounced spotting and "flack- 
ing" throughout the carapace. These markinc*. 
which fidt in tht eduh stage, art not at pro min e n t 
as m tha North iartam morph, but art much mort 
prominent than 'fa tha Western one; they tppatr at 
if tha North Emm pttttm hat been "broken up" 
into vary small rdot*Mke'1 spots inttrmlno^d 
with aitgTirjy larger ones. Axtya have prcrninent, 
dark bilateral spots at the bate of the rostrum. 
Chelae (second n p s ret o p ftds) m both mates and 
females can be complete^ purple, even iridescent 
Tha is analogous Jo tht blue dew in the Western 
and North Eastern rnorphs, Artsrnefjveiy, the 
purple trees can be lestricted end gdspieted by 
light yellowish trees (Figure 3), apparently enaio- 
gous to gas "golden daw" form of the Western 
morph. frirfoctftfan, in mature majes the terminal 
cheiat segments ere wider then those of the 
Western or North Eastern rnorphe (Figure 4K The 
Australian morph has a rostrum which does not 
extend much beyond tha tip** the antennae scale. 
. As kt the Western moron, the antennae end antan- 
nutes ere reddish and blue, respectively* 

North Eastern. This morph can be found in 
the Philippines (Figure 5), Patau, tnd Southern 
Taiwan; In one case ft was found in Indonesia, 
Animal* up to 100 prams or so ere characterized 
by very prominent dark stripes. This pattern Is 
not "regular" Hike e wore) or '"spot-like" {like t 
leopard), but has e mottled appasrmnce resem- 
bling short, Irregular "bands," The North Eastern 
morph* have bright red iu t nuwe In the fuuenJIe 
end subaduit napes which dimmish aClmjwhtt In 
the larger adult stapes. The •sntenrtules are dark 
blue es in the other rno/pbs, but tha afttartnae are 
bfcutor bktisK Tr«biuepole*cetofegl*^ 
out" The joints of the chelef tnmjrettcfieh^orar^ 

Color pattern of hybricM. flgunr 6 shows the 
carapace color pattern prtmrype m hybrids of 
Western end North Eastern poronti, hi this esse 
en Anuenue x Ttfwenese cross, fVogeny show no 
dominance of one color ewer the other. Ut, their 
phenotypts can be described as ImsrmecStte 
between the parental forme* However, there asema 
to be some maternal Influence on the hybrid 
phenotypts. Figure 6 show s tjp rmenstty of 



Taiwanese mottfing pattern in the hybrids. This 
pastern is greatest when the rnatarnel gen o type 
oj Taiwanese, The genetic basis for this affect Is not 
known at piesent. 

An Australian (paternal) x Anuenue I maternal) 
rrytarid is shown In Figure 7. The prominent dorsal 
spots and purplish chelae are diminished in the 
hybrids. The chelae size and color as waH es the 
carapace seem to be intermediate. The body mark 
, irtgs of an Australian x Western hybrid is variable 
but the hybrid pattern persists, beyond s compa- 
rable stage when Western juveniles begin to (pee 
thetr meriting^ 

Cone iusion • 

Macrobracfeum nstnbtrgu has undergone sub- 
rtantiai racial d i v erg enc e over its netuttf range end 
the popuiations sampled represent s diverse genetic 
resource reedry available for prawn domestication. 
It it believed that the best genetic improvement 
ttretegy is selection, preceded by an analysis of the 
mtrespecihe pfrysioiogicel variation. Selection can 
be done within en existing genetic stock or from 
one created from base population* representing 
se v er a l geogr a p hi c areas. It is partly to that end 
tfiat current research efforts of the Meweiien Prawn 
Acjueculture Reeeerch Project group ere directed. 
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AREA STUDIES 

la trti studies , wo *re currently aanag the Cop schools in Che nation 



for Asian and Pacific studies, and we're working tssrdv to becosja masher one. 
Sec suss of our nearoese to Asia and our unions cultural /heritage, ve*r« 
in an exes 1 lan t posit ion to do so, Slnca tha University of Hawaii was 
aatabliahad in 1907 , Ami* haa hold a apodal place in oar curriculum, -and wo 
cur randy of far around 500 couraaa with Asian content. 

In 1980, wa aatabliahad a Cantar for Asian and Pacific* Studios Ho 
coordinate sad Strang than our rasourcss. which Includo the largeet concen- 
tration by far of Asian and Pacific apocialiata of \a% univerelty in ths 
Unit ad States • This nsw cantor is harnessing ths energies and interests 
of over 600 faculty Basfoers, is carrying out research end other special 
programs, and la working to asks our resources better -^known both locally 
end nationally* 

Oar capabilities and knowledge about Asia sfnd the Pacific are truly a 
nstlonsl resource . For sue* years now this has been recognised by way of 
grants from the U.S. Department of Education under its jjeh clonal resource 
center 19 progrea. In nstlonsl oosyotltioss^jae e r flr og rssa on Esst Asia t 
Southeast. Asia, and* the Pacific Xsleno* have been consls jfi&y as lac tad to 
receive these grants. He have the only such center for Pacific Islands studies, 
and we are one of only three centers in ths nation for Southeast Asian studies. 

Given the increasing importance of Asia and the Pacific to the nstlonsl 
interest , ws believe that here et the University of Hawaii wa are poking 
a contribution of significant value co the country, 

4 1 

EAST ASIA 

Given your expressed interest in Southeast Asia, let am just give you an 
idea of ths scope of our Bast Asia progrss and titan move on to sore detail on 

Southeast Asia. In the £982-83 acadsalc year, sore than 500 students were 
pursuing undergraduate or graduate degrees with a concentration on Eaat Asia. 
We had 152 Eaat Asian specialists actively teaching about Esst Aaia in 
279 formal courses with a combined enrollment exceeding seven thousand students. 
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Our 'Euc Asia program alee includes Activities similar to thorn* carried out 
la the Southeast Asia program. 

' ■ J 

Southeast Asia 

The Southeast Asian Studies program,* which it a component of the Canter ' 
ifor Asian and Pacific Studies, offers undergraduates and graduates a sulci- 
disciplinary approach to the study of the countries of Southeast Asia. Faculty 
members affiliated with the progress specialise in a vjlde variety -of disciplines, 
bearing on every country of the region. Last sceeesale year f acre than 70 
faculty members taught 151 courses with content about Southeast A* la, with 
'a combined enrollment of oyer 3,000 students. Seven Southeast Asian languages 
are taught, at three to four different levels. 

The Southeast Asia program ems distinguished the University in several 
areee. In no other Institution of (t^ghsr education in the "United States are 
there three tenured faculty special lata on Vietnam, nor three 'Southeast Asian is ts 
within a single department (History) , a distinction Kanoa has maintained for 
over a decade now. Eight years ago. the Philippine Studies program was 
founded, and it remains the only one of its kind In the court try. 

■ Because of its dynamism, our Southeast sale program has been selected by 
the U.S. Department of Education to be a "national resource center" for 
Southeast Asia, and is one of only three such centers in the United States. 
Title VI grant funds have allowed the program to extend even further the 
scope of its activities. This year, nine of our graduate students received 
fellowship support, and of these two ere studying in Indonesia. During 
the past two summers % the Rational Resource Center has conducted, with much 
success in terms of University-wide and community participation, institutes 
focusing on the languages .tod cultures of the Philippines and of Vietnam. 
Each year, a number of scholars from the U.S. mainland and abroad visit 
our campus under the auspices of the program's Distinguished Scholars S arise M 
to deliver public lectures, meet with students, and consult with faculty. 
A joint program with .the Pacific As in Management Institute at the College 
of Business Administration enables a Southeast Asian econrsist tn travel 
to Hawaii each year to lecture in that institute's popular summer program. 
Federal funds also make it possible for faculty, graduate students and the 
outreach coordinator to travel to the outer islands, the mainland, and 
abroad to attend professional meetings, or address secondary school' classss 
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and coesaunity organisations. In 1982-83 the* program organised »rt (ban 
twelve such activities on the neighbor i«lands. In addition, fiv« workshops 
have brought the coop lex issues of Southeast Asia to over 300 teachers in 
the State, thereby providing them vith updated information to be used in 
our secondary schools. 

For the coning year, the HRC at Kanoa ia initiating setae new projects 
in conjunction with the professional schools on ceapus. It will organise 
workshops designed to persit agriculturalists to familiarise themselves with 
the cultures of the Southeast Asian countries in which they will be applying* 
their technical knowledge.. Special language materials are being prepared 
for public health students to facilitate their cosmmication with the peoples 
of the count rise of Southeast Asia in which they say be called to serve. 
The Department of Journal lam is scheduling two courses on the media in 
Southeast Asia end will also hold a "rouedtable discussion" on business 
journallsa in Asia and on the state of the news (Bed la in Asia. 

These represent highlight* of current program activity areas. 

PadJfic 

Htm Pacific Ulanda program *VJP* began around 1950 «*» a snail grt**> 
at faculty and student* fanned an inferos! aenrinar to discuss their Pacific 
tmaxcfa and interests. Fran that beginning, it has bocrjso the Wy program 
in t}» Hastsarn hnmiaprssra offering graduata instruction in' Pacific Island 



Although the m degree 1a Pacific Islands $tuliss was auttoixad in 
IMC, the first decree was not actually a*amfe3 until 1*56. Sha tscipiant 
Melon Kallay, uho *^a baan a staff sanbar and PaaaaadMB with tha 
Bishop fessua for 33 years. The esxxrrf in 19M, wm s*e*rt*d to 
Mr- itobsrt Sparks, director at tha Obiwteaity Press of Hawaii ainca 1967. 
Jb^fca, 51 » dsxpaas hava baan aenrdadL T*o of the neat saoant stuteta 
in tha program are caviar rttpkrmts in tha tfaitad stataa ftssion Sarvics 
and at* new saxving in the only tm Aazta abasafti in tha Pacific, Fiji 
and Far** Haw Guinea. 

Tha program la anllirMarripllnaiy in oatura. Ml K Uss^i ara raqairad 
to dswslop a solid coaaaad of tha a rtt te e yflce j y, g*m t &v , and history of 
tha Pacific. After thsy acqoix* this laa A tf itMil ^ thair JA thasssj *nd 
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reflect their am particular interest*. Us* faculty is composed of a 
dixoctor anl a4 where with hcee bases in traditional diedffilnt and 
departeents at the miwrsity or with apPQjntaenta at the Bishop Missus 
or East-west center. Tfco hundred and thirty^five faculty waters with 
priaory teaching or research inbdteorta in the region serve as resource' 
to the program. 

Significant developments in the prograa sipce 1978, whan the current 

director, or. (Robert Rises, was appointed, include the following* 

for the Mfc have bean node more stringent and the raster ot-* 
pursuing the degree has more than doubled to a current 25. 

certificate has bean added to the instructional program for graduate 
studentsin traditional disciplines whose courses of stuty include 
a substantial Pacific ccasoheati five students ate currently pursuing 
ths certificate. 




* Fund* were received in 1979 froa the Historic toeesrvation Office, 
0.$. Trust Territory for the Pacific Islands, to launch a project to 
hTinl«^ ethnographies derived from the ooJejasl era in Micronesia. 

• In August 1979 a cooperative relationship was established with the 
South Pacific Crjmdssion. this is ths only regional organisation that 
Inrfrrtee all iirispsndsnt jnd self -governing nations and all 



territories. The,r«sber of t» faculty ranter* serving as consultants 
and instructors for SFC proje c ts rr**""*" bo increase. 

* In fall 1980 funds from the Asia foundation helped to establish a 
studsnb-taulty ex c ha nge psogram with the University of the South 
Pacific, Suva, Fiji. 

* During the 1980-81 year, uiuutea director Kiste chaired the 
Oceania Panel of the National council for foreign language and 
International Studies, which evaluated the nation's needs for training 
and research in ths Pacific. Riat**was also recently ap p oint ed by 
Hawaii Governor George Ariyoshi to the Stat*'* advisory Oouncil on* 
Foreign T-trffrr and international Studies* 

* Grant funds froa the U.S. Departaeot of Education have, been received 
yearly since 1979, and current funding has been increased from 
$96,000 to §126*000 a year, 

* Beginning with the l|8fr-81 academic year, KP has bean inv olving 



Beginning with tee l^wnu. wwiwir year, r±* nam w 
aa pacific Wanders in the program in various c a recitwt 

ttr. ftocu Salato, fbresr SecKetaryrGsnerai of the South Pacific :* 
Condseion, was a fttftorf#tfc Sohdlar^in-aasidBnoe in 1980-tt^he will 
return to caucus for the rath of ffcrch to participate i n seadna rs 
and serve as a resource person t» raculty and afcxtents. tnwff 
the present spring semester 012, and in t # Joint arranoesent with 
the Esetrtest Center, Mr. Saloon! Tuiasosoco, Assistant to the tovernor 
of Mexican Me, is in residenoe. Kr. Ralph Warl, a dtisen of 
Papua Mew Guinea, who helped to orgenlxa the Third South Pacific 
Festival of Arts in his base country, is s felbriaht Bellow pursuing 
the Kk degree. With finsmtsj assistant* tan the Best Wast Qaeter, 
Mr. Jbn asusam of ths Ox* Islands is also pursuing item sad is 
expected to asauas a responsible ^ gev s ttis e nt position on his return to 
his hoes islands. 



* funds froa the adversity of Hawaii Sbuadation and privat* 
have provided a submit for tin p^Hnarftw of a ItocirSc Island 
ttrograr* Series, the initial vetoes, Ihe First Shi nt orxCSviliaation, 
ie a history of Micronesia* Set secondTveiOKS is in press} 
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With the nation of the Center tax Asian and Pacific Startles, the 
Gbiveraity's reaffiunod arasLtssnt to Pacific studies, and the increasing 
world-wide interest in the Pacific Islands, the potential far further 
dewlcpaent of Pacific Islands studies at the University is gaining ■easn tae. 

Senator Weicker. Before moving on to Dr. Li, it was my intention to 
this afternoon, to go to Kalaupapa. Senator Inouye has just been in- 
formed that because of weather conditions which certainly don't appear 
in the 10-<tolor brochure that we got on the mainland, that we should 
not make that trip this afternoon. Nevertheless, it would be my hope, 
since I have 2 days left, to go over there either Wednesday or Thursday 
as we planned today, if flying conditions permit it 

Senator Inouye. Yes, sir. we can go on that trip. You're my chair- 
man. 

Senator Weicker. Well, there/are sorni things that are de jure, and 
other powers de facto. And Senator Inouye's power is de facto. 

STATEMENT OF DR. VICTOR HAO LI, PRESIDENT. EAST-WEST CENTER 

Senator Weicker. Dr. Li, it's nice to be in your facility here, to have 
enjoyed over the years the advocacy of what it* is that you do, via Sena- 
tor Inouye. And I can assure you that there is only a slight jest in my 
opening remarks and the Senator has totally convinced me of the 
worthwhile aspects of what it is you do here. I'm looking forward to 
your testimony and looking forward to supporting your endeavors. 

Your statement will be placed in the .record at this point. 

[The statement follows:] 
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Statement tdf Victor Hao 



I, Ttie Asia/Pacif ie Region 

The United states has historically looked inward to find 
resources or seek solutions to our problems. When ve did look 
outward, our gaze was directed primarily toward Europe , and more 
recently the Riddle East. Our Atlantic orientation was perfectly 
reasonable since this country's cultural and ethnic roots grew out 
of Europe. In addition, our trade and contact* with Europe were 
important factors in America's economic and technological 
\ development, particularly in the late 19th and early 20th 

centuries. And during the past decade, threats to our energy 
lifeline have turned sow of our attention to the Middle East. 

With this orientation, Asia and the Pacific are distant 
places — distant both physically, and maybe ©ore important, distant 
psychologically. The gulf between the United States and the 
Asia/Pacific region is further* widened by vast differences in 
language and culture that obstruct communication* 

Yet virtually all analysts agree the coming decades will be 
"the era of the Pacific* — indeed, we may have already entered this 
era. Economically, the Asia/Pacific region is now our largest 
overseas trading partner with 40% of our total world trade, 
readily exceeding our trade with Europe* The value of cargcT 
moving across the Pacific is -greater than that waving across the 
Atlantic. Hore important for the future, this region is where the 
economic action will take place in the years to come* The 
resurgence of Japan from the destruction of world War II to 
becoming a leading industrial power is well known. But no less 
important has been the record of growth of most of the developing 
countries of the Pacific Basin. For much of the 1970s, while the 
United States and Europe were moving along at a sluggish growth 
rate of three percent or less, areas such as South Korea, 
Singapore, Bong Kong and Taiwan — the so-called RICs, newly 
industrializing countries—were growing at around 10 percent a 
year. The "near-HICs" such as Indonesia, Thailand, the 
Philippines, and Malaysia were not far behind. In the next few 
years, China, the sleeping giant, may be awakening. 

So if one is seeking economic growth and opportunity, the 
place to look is Asia and, the Pacific. At the same time, we 
should not forget that with growth comes challenge. We already 
see that from Japan. The SICs and near-NICs, bringing new 
problems, will not be far behind in this aspect either. 

Politically and in terms of national security, the 
Asia/Pacific region also occupies a vital place in our concerns. 
, The last three wars of the United States were fought in whole or 
in part there. More important, as we look to the future, there is 
a major change of attitudes and arrangements beginning to tak$ 
place in Asia, a shifting, if you will, of the political tectonic 
plates that wcfre set in place after world War II and the end of 
the colonial era. At present, Japan is trying .to define it* place 
in a post -post-war world where Japan is no longer a, latecomer and 
follower but rather a leader and innovator across a broad front. 
Given the history bf /the past century, this search for a new role 
will be difficult Qb&uncomf or table. We may be unable to predict 
the final outcome? IdM it is indisputable that the Japan of ten or 
twenty years from now^ill play a very different role than the 
Japan of the post-war; period. 

The shifting of j&he political tectonic plates is occurring 
right across Asia, lie Sino- Soviet alliance of the 1950s has 
completely broken down, and China is now seeking to establish 
fundamentally new political and economic relations with all its 
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neighbors. The * de facto alliance" between the United States and 
China has leveled off, but great possibilities remain for the 
future* At the same timer some Southeast Asian states view 
China* s emergence in the international arena with mixed feelings: 
glad that the period of isolation and strained relations is over, 
but concerned over possibly future efforts by an increasingly 
strong China to inf luence > events in the area. In the next quarter 
century, we also may see a resolution of the "Taiwan question, 9 as 
well as the confrontations on the Korean peninsula and in « 
Indochina. ^ 

* 

A part of these political changes involves a generational 
change sweeping across all levels and sectors where leaders whose 
formative years were World war XI and the colonial era are being 
succeeded by a younger generation who are more technically 
oriented and jaore international in outlook an<f yet, at the same 
time, more nationally raindedr locally trained, assertive of their 
own cultural values, and willing to question the Western way of 
doing things. The most striking example/is Malaysia, but 
countries such as Singapore ^ Ind onesia and China are fast 
approaching a similar turning point. This generational £hift* 
accompanied by rising standards of living, will bring i^s of 
culture and cultural policy %o the forefront of iiatly«|OT£oncerns 
in the coming years. Already in the moral educat^ Bpy ropaign in 
Singapore, the religious r&tflval in the Islamic coVrifries of South 
and Southeast Asia, and t&e drmatic debates in Ci&nm\# fundamental 
questions are being asked* What are the social— not just 
economic — goals of development? /How should new technology and 
organization be reconciled with /long-standing cultural values and 
social patterns? Can each culture find a satisfactory synthesis 
off indigenous and foreign influences' 

On the humanistic aspects of culture, not much need be said 
about the Asia/Pacific region beyond the simple assertion that it 
contains the richest collection of human development and diversity 
in the world. This diversity presents us with the best 
opportunity for developing creative patterns of cooperation and 
human enrichment. But it also is fertile ground for producing 
misunderstanding. 



t That is the good news about Asia and the Pacific, a place of 
opportunity and excitement. But there is bad news as well: our 
national capacity for dealing with this region is very poor 
indeed* Just looking at language capability, for example, how 
embarrassing — and possibly dangerous — it was that for the first 
few years of America's dealings with the People's Republic of 
China, interpreters for discussions between the American and 
Chinese "heads of state had to be provided by the Chinese side. 
Several months ago, I was told by a leading Australian that there 
are more people in his country — which has a population of only 
15.3 million — studying Japanese than in the United States. 

The issue goes beyond simply being able to speak another 
language^the very learning of another language pushes us to learn 
about the values and problems of other people, and thus provides 
the basis of developing mutual understanding. For example, I 
suspect most Americans do not know where is the Strait of Malacca 
or. what flows through Loabofc Strait, although these two critical 
channels which connect East and Southeast Asia to the Middle East 
and Europe greatly shape the perceptions of people in the region. 
And even after the Iranian revolution* we still are not doing much 
to learn about Suffi mysticism and how it might affect 
developments in a broad Islamic swinging from Pakistan through 
Bangladesh, Malaysia, and ^ndon^MI 

For our own good as a country and for the good of the entire 
region and the world, we must increase our capacity for dealing 
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with Asia and the Pacific and their capacity for dealing with us 
in return.. 

IX. Mechanisms for Coo peration with the Asia/Pacific Begloni Thz 

In light of the fundamentally changing importance and nature 
of the Asia and the Pacific discussed above, what must we in the 
United States do to improve ^understanding and relations with the 
peoples and governments of the region? Our total scholarly 
resources for dealing with this issue, while limited, are still 
considerable* But several basic and damaging deficiencies exist. 

Most of our scholarly resources are located in universities. 
The organizational structure of universities* however, create two 
major obstacles to cooperation with scholars in the Asia/Pacific 
region . 

Universities are largely inwarfrlooking. Most of the 
scholarly work is done by permanent members of the faculty, 
leavened only by a few visiting professors each year. With the 
exception of major scientific laboratories, there is no adequate 
mechanism for systematically working with scholars from outside 
one's own institution — the number of visiting scholars a 
department or school can invite each year is simply too few. 

When this situation is applied to Asian studies, the net 
result is that American scholars work sm Asia' but not with Asia or 
Asian scholars. Thus, while there are many examples of excellent 
studies on one or another aspect of Asian culture or politics, 
there are virtually no comparable examples of truly collaborative 
efforts between American and Asian scholars* This is a major 
shortcoming in our national effort to deal effectively with Asia. 
Such an approach tends to downgrade the importance of work done by** 
Asian scholars and to deprive ourselves of the better access to 
indigenous resources which local scholars have. In the last 
analysis, we become outsiders looking in. An outsider may retain 
greater objectivity and bring a fresh perspective to bear, but at - 
the same time, the outsider say be less well informed about actual-*' 
local conditions, and certainly is far less able to disseminate 
findings locally and to help bring about change. 

We must, in Chinese parlance, "walk on both legs. - The P 
outsider scholar working fin Asia makes an important contribution 
to understanding. What must be added to our national capacity is 
working Hitb Asian scholars on issues of mutual interest. 

Looking to the future, this latter aspect will become even 
more important. The economic growth and cultural resurgence in 
Asia discussed earlier force us to take most seriously the work 
done and views Jield by our Asian colleagues. Economically, and in 
some areas technologically, Asia already is or soon wil^ be our 
full and equal partner* no less should occur in the scholarly 
sphere. And, if We want to make significant contributions to 
shaping tfie dynamic social change taking place in Asia, we are 
most likely to succeed through working collaboratively with our 
Asian colleagues. 

I should add that the above discussion on our working with 
Asian colleagues applies with equal force to their working with 
us. These Asian scholars, are some of the key conduits for 
bringing an understanding of the United States to Asia. They will 
be more effective in this role if we are full partners in their 
scholarly work. 
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The structure of universities produces a second problem , 
albeit one of lesser importance* Being organised by departments 
and disciplines, universities traditionally have had great 
difficulty fostering broad interdisciplinary work* This 
narrowness in approach creates special problems for dealing with 
Asia and the Pacific. As discussed below, many of the critical 
issues confronting the region are large systemic matters which 
cannot be adequately dealt with from the point of view of a single 
discipline. For example, coping with rapid urban growth involves 
not only urban planning, securing food and water supplies? 
providing employment* etc., but also must deal with the education 
system, changes in both rural and urban family structure, and 
ultimately the reshaping of cultural values* ' *. 

In addition, working with Asia brings to the forefront the " 
question of how cultural differences among societies affect the 
manner in which each society views a problem or implements a 
program. This question is not carefully treated in Western 
writings. because, I suspect, the cultural differences between the 
United grates and England or Prance and Italy are really not that 
great. w But in Asia, differences are dramatic* For almost any 
issuer ranging from implementation of the Green Revolution to the 
introduction of satellite communications, one must examine how 
£ach factor differs when seen from the perspective of islamic 
Indonesia or Buddhist Sri Lanka or syncretic Japan. For example, 
a Center project has been studying how each culture perceives 
what is well-being, and therefore what is not-well-being and how 
such a condition should be treated. Thus, a Japanese foreign 
student having Japanese perceptions of mental health may well have 
difficulty responding to Western methods of treating mental 
illness which spring from different conceptions of well-being* 
Language also pos&s a serious problem when dealing with Asian 
culture* There is no adequate way, for example, of saying 
"privacy" — a basic philosophical and legal concept in the West — in 
Chinese. Nor can the Japanese idea of amae . which defines some 
fundamental human and social relationships, be readily translated 
into English. This new kind of cultural study requires a merging 
of the sciences, social sciences and humanities. Universities 
with their separation into departments generally liave not been 
successful in fostering such broad collaboration/and 
interdisciplinary work. 



III. Tfre Eqst- West Center 

The East-West Center tries to fill the gaps discussed above, 
and thereby form a partnership with universities and other 
institutions whitfh gives us the necessary national capacity in all 
aspects of scholarly interchange. 

Our core staff of research associates and fellows help 
identify the critical issues arising in the Asia/Pacific region 
* for which the Center will try to seek solutions- In doing so, we 
consult closely with colleagues in Asia so that the selected 
topics are of genuine ^mutual interest. We also try to select 
proSTems of practical import — both because "Universities have 
better resources to deal with theoretical and conceptual studies 
and because the comparative advantage of our problemrorlented 
institutes is interdisciplinary, research, including working with 
practitioners as well as scholars. 

Each year, over 2,000 visiting sc^plars, government . 
officials, journalists and other professionals, and graduate 
students receive grants from the East-West Center for research and 
study. These grants are the actual mechanism by which the needed 
linkages discussed in the previous section -are established and 
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Asia/Pacific region and the rest to people from the United States. 
(See Appendices A, B, C, and D for participant data*) 

Over the years, the East-West Center has built a reputation 
for being an o p*n forum where all points of view can be readily 
expressed and where work of high quality is carried out. 
Consequently* scholars and government officials are willing to 
bring their ^ideas and data to the Center and engage in frank 
discussion. For example, scholars from the People's Republic of 
China and from Taiwan often take<part in the same workshops, 
discussing together subjects ranging from nuclear, energy to 
Chinese language modernization* Similarly, in a workshop on the 
petroleum potential of the South China Sea, the participants were 
asked to step out of their governmental capacities so that they 
could discuss possible methods of joint exploration and 
exploitation without first having to deal with the politically 
difficult issues of boundary disputes^ — «flqcft an ^approach enabled 
the participants to think through wftat heretofore was an 
unreachable subject. Finally, in/addition to dissemination of our 
work through scholarly channels, we are particularly concerned 
. that our research produces concrete results which then can be 
implemented. Such implementation ensures that our work is of 
practical use, and also provides an important evaluation of our 
efforts. Thus, when a Philippine presidential decree incorporates 
a forest land use policy collaboratively developed at the Center 
or land cultivation policy shifts in China following an East-West 
Center conference held there, we can be assured that knowledgeable 
people with responsibilities in these areas have judged the 
Center's work to be useful and important. I should add that 
implementation is greatly facilitated by the fact that many of the 
people in charge of this aspect may have been working with us from 
the inception of our projects. h 

Let me illustrate feveba$^£f these factors with examples from 
the Center* s work* a-' 

A* Critical .'issues 

JPfev >a< ^ft*e explosion of new information technology is greatly 
affecting not only the developed countries but also the developing 
countries of Asia, The Palapa communications satellite put up by 
the Government of Indonesia created the capability of having 
television reach all parts of that large and diverse country. In ^ 
1976 the Government asked the East-West Center to organize a 
systemic study of thS effects of television, both positive and 
negative, on rural development. This study* largely financed by 
the Indonesian government and done in collaboration with 
Indonesian researchers,, was the first of its kind in the world* 
Over a period of six years, changes in matching pairs of villages, 
one with television and one without television, were compared. 
One of our findings was that after viewing television, the 
villagers have significantly improved their ability to understand 
the national language, Bahasa Indonesia. Among those who have had 
little schooling (less than primary school graduation^, the 
increase is particularly pronounced, from 69% to 91% for the 
spoken language, and from 48% to 73% for the written language. 
Television in Indonesia, with its strong accent on public 
education, also has contributed to the villagers' knowledge about 
a range of development*- re la ted issues, including family planning. 

One possible adverse effect of television concerned consumer . 
habits. Television^crommercials stimulated consumption of the 
advertised items, mostly of foreign origin, in the villages* The 
most dramatic example is soft drinks where in six years 
consumption rose 45% among viewers (as contrasted with 14% among 
non-viewers.) Partly as a result of this finding, the Indonesian 
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Government took thfe rather drastic step of abolishing all 
television commercials. 

The Palapa study was so successful that the Australian 
Ministry of Communication will work with us on a similar project 
after Australia launches its next satellite. In addition* the 
Indonesian Ministry for Population and the Environment has 
suggested expanding our collaborative efforts to see how rapid 
urbanization and influx of modern technology will affect 
indigenous value systems* family relations, and economic life. We 
also will try to devise an "early warning system* to indicate 
where problems are arising as traditional systems undergo change. 

The energy needs of the Asia/Pacific region are another 
critical issue which the Bast-West Center addresses. For example* 
the OPEC Downstream Project analyzes the impact of the massive 
petroleum processing bui^Ld-up (refining* petrochemicals and tanker 
transportation) by the key OPEC nations on the energy policies of 
the oil-importing nations of developed and developing world. The 
build-up has greatly affected the world petroleum market because 
the decline in oil demand has resulted in excess petroleum 
processing capacities of 30 to 40 percent around the world. The 
additions by the OPEC nations have put great strain on the 
profitability of the ex4sting facilities in the oil ~ importing 
nations. A related project then applies the results of the OPEC 
downstream investments to the case of Asian oil importing nations* 

These projects have now been established am*ong the world's 
leading research efforts on petroleum studies. In the past two 
years, the research results have been cited in numerous major oil 
industry journals and books. Many requests come from governments 
around the globe for assistance in petroleum policy planning. 
During the Fall of 1983/ for instance, the projects have responded 
successfully tos 
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Request from, the Government of Korea, Ministry cfl® 
Energy, to devise a long-term oil import strategy 
j rationalization plan. 

■ -1 ■ 

o Request from the Government of Saudi Arabia, Ministry of 
Planning, to devise a long-term oil export plan with 
regard to refined products.; 

o Request from the U.S. Government, Department of Energy, 
to assist in developing a contingency planning model 1 in 
the case of oil supply interruptions. 

Not all of our studies deal with the great macro-problems of 
the region. Some projects pinpoint specific issues such as why 
the suicide rate among adolescent males in Micronesia has reached 
epidemic proportions (250 suicides per 100,000 population in Truk, 
a rate ten times that of the United States). The causes appear 
related to a breakdown of traditional social structures and 
dispute resolution processes without an accompanying creation of 
new mechanises for handling conflict. We are working with 
government agencies and WHO to implement some solutions for this " 
problem. 0 r 

Other projects are of a more scientific or technical nature. 
For example, studies we have carried out indicate that there may 
be considerable quantities of the strategic mineral chromite in , 
.the South Pacific area. In addition, within 200 miles of Hawaii 
and other nearby American islands , there may be substantial 
deposits of "manganese crust" containing cobalt, manganese and 
nickel. Moreover , these deposits are likely to be commercially 
more important than the deep-sea manganese nodulefi. If our 
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expectations prove correct, these findings should have a major 
bearing on American attitudes toward the Law of the Sea Treaty. 

. Still other projects deal with the traditional rural sector* 
Much effort and money have gone into studies of industrial 
pollution, auto emissions, and cigarette smoking — all aspects of 
modern life. Yet, most of the world's population relies almost 
exclusively on traditional biomass fuels — fuelvood, animal dung, 
and crop residues. When* cooking is done indoors, field 
measurement^ indicate that pollution concentrations are orders of 
magnitude higher than the ambient air quality levels recommended 
by the world Health Organization for public exposure. Forborne 
pollutants, it is equivalent to smoking 20 packs of cigarettes per 
day. As a result of this project, the Government of India is 
undertaking a major effort to tackle this Problem, WHO also is ' 
working on a set of policy recommendations. 



The Palapa satellite study is an example of how projects are 
selected and formulated by the East-West Center, working in 
collaboration with colleagues in Asia. Similarly, the National 
Planning Office of Papua New Guinea requested and funded a mineral 
resource assessment in order to find the most favorable alignment 
for a Trans-Island Road, the nation's most ambitious 
infrastructure project, and to formulate a national socio-economic 
plan for "d isadvantaged" provinces. 

The Center helped conduct an overall assessment of the 
mineral resource potential of the country and also developed ap 
hierarchical ranking of provinces, based on resource potential, 
which could be used by the National Planning Office as a priority 
setting criteria in the allocation of social investment <e.g. 
health and education budgets). Using deposit modeling techniques, 
we are now trying to quantify undiscovered mineral deposits and to 
develop, based pn geologic analogies, a ^planning scenario which 
will be useful in formulating the long-term growth of Government 
expenditures and the debt service capacity of the National 
Government. 

Many projects arise not from specific requests or 
suggestions, but out of working relationships maintained among 
colleagues for many years. Since 1971, the East-West Population 
Institute has organized nine meetings of the heads of census and 
statistical offices of the nations of Asia, Pacific* and the 
United States. The Eighth Population Census Conference was hosted 
by the Korean Government, and the Ninth Conference was held in 
Tokyo in March 1983, hosted by the Statistics Bureau, office of 
the Prime Minister. 

Natidnal censuses are a costly but essential source of 
population, social, and economic data needed by governments to 
govern, to develop legislation and programs, and to anticipate 
future needs- With millions of dollars being spent by individual 
countries to take and process census and survey data, it is 
important that the <3ata be as complete, accurate, and useful as 
possible. Through the network oft the Population Census 
Conference* it has been possible/ to improve planning* training and 
tabulation as well as processing and analyzing data. 

The heads of census and statistical offices, usually 
accompanied by their demographers and statisticians meet with 
academicians and population specialists to discuss common problems 
and to exchange information about new techniques and programs. 
Each meeting has identified a. research and training agenda. One 
example of information sharing and technical cooperation is the 
training of personnel and installation of computer software to 
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utilize the "own,- children method* developed by Dr. Lee/*Jay Cho, 
Population Institute director, to gen^ate better fertility and 
mortality estimates from census data.r 



The Population Institute has developed such an excellent ^ — s 
reputation in census work that the People's Republic of qM^a >jt 
State Commission on Planned Births has signed an agreement with 
the Center whereby we will assist in analysing their 1982 national 
population survey , the largest such effort in human history. The 
survey is an iovaluable source of population data for the 
one-fourth of Trie world's population, and also will provide 
necessary information for formulating future population policy, 

C. The Pacific Islands Duvelqpmgftt Prpgrgm, 

The East-West Center's most ambitious and successful effort 
to integrate, local opinions from the countries where we work into 
our own dec is ion- ma king processes has been the Pacific Islands 
Development Program (PIDP5 • This program was established by the 
Center in 1980 following an unprecedented conference in Honolulu 
of heads of government and top government leaders from 20 Pacific 
island nations.VAt the conference, cpncern was expressed that 
research and othetr related activities undertaken in the Pacwfic by 
scholars or agencies of major countries or by international 
organizations often did not, match the island leaders 1 own. 
perceptions of their development needs. To meet this concera, a 
Standing Committee of eight heads of state or heads of government 
was formed (chaired by Prime Minister Ratu Kara of Fiji* who also 
. serves on the East-West Center's Board of Governors) to give cp 
policy guidance to PIDP. The Standing Committee has suggested 
that six specific projects be undertaken. It also meets regularly 
to review the work of PIDP and to receive our findings and 
recommendations for possible implementation. 

Through its research and training activities and its 
technical assistance efforts, PIDP has evolved in the past three 
years into an effective research institution working in 19 of the 
22 island countries and territories. This phenomenal growth is 
indicative of the relevance of PIDP's research activities to the 
development needs of Pacific nations and also to a mutuality of 
interests to develop better relations and understanding between 
the island nations and the Bast -West Center, and through the 
Center, the United States* 

PIDP is currently engaged in several major areas of research 
activity, each designed to provide policy advice, training and 
technical assistance to Pacific island governments. Let me give 
two examples. The Pacific Energy Project has assisted 13 Pacific 
countries and territories in evaluating their energy needs. In 
each case a local counterpart has been trained through involvement 
* in the research "project to continue and extend the evaluation 

Process. Current PIDP energy activities involve an examination of 
petroleumi opt ions in the Pacific* an evaluation of the 
socio-economic impact of rural electrification projects and also 
the possible ways to minimise the costs of these projects! the 
production of educational materials for energy planning and 
development; and an examination of the energy policy options for 
Microtias ia. * 
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Based on the results of the energy research already 
accomplished, a total of some $8.2 million has been attracted or 
earmarked by a number of Pacific nations for energy demonstration 
project^ and technical assistance, including abodjt $6 million from 
the European Economic Community to the Pacific members of the 
African/Caribbean/Pacific group of the EEC and $2 million 
earmarked by the United nations for the remaining Pacific nations. 
In addition, as a result of our energy survey and technical 
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assistance, the governments of the Republic of Kiribati and the 
Federated States of Micronesia have adjusted their energy tariffs 
to put them on a more economic basis* 

The Pacific Energy Project has developed an extremely 
effective network for cooperative activities with the United 
Nations Pacific Energy Program based in Suva, as well as the 
United Nations Development Program, the^uropean Economic 
.Community, the USAID, and the South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Cooperation. In addition to the tight cooperative link PIDP 
maintains at all times with the governments and related agencies 
in the Pacific region, a productive link also has been established 
with Congressional staff in Washington aimed at providing 
assistance, based on PlDP's experience in Pacific energy work, in 
the formulation of energy legislation for the U.S. Pacific 
territories. 

The Disaster Preparedness Project addresses the problem that 
the Pacific area is one of the most disaster-prone regions of the 
globe, vulnerable to tropical storms, earthquakes, tsunamis, „ 
.floods, droughts and other natural disasters. In the past decade 
damage and destruction caused by such-disasters have required huge 
expenditures for relief, reconstruction and rehabilitation. The 
project tries to help governments in' the region to deal with the 
crisis of natural disasters and to manage post-disaster relief and 
rehabilitative work effectively* 

To date, policy research and training have been undertaken in 
19 countries and territories in the region. The project provides 
training in the technical aspects of reducing housing ' 
vulnerability; agricultural development and disaster preparedness; 
public health and disaster planning/ disaster rehabilitation an$ 
relief? communication development; and protection of people in 
low- lying islands. The project has published disaster profiles 
for each of the countries surveyed, identifying vulnerable areas 
and disaster rfrsks, and ajso has produced disaster preparedness 
manuals for all/governments. Disaster preparedness plans have 
been develoop^by Papua New Guinea and the Federated States of 
Kicronesia/^ln lar^e part as a result of the project's work. 



PIDP is truly a unique concept and activity. It squarely 
addresses the issue of how local opinions should enter into the 
decision-making process of foreign institutions while ensuring 
that the scholarly perspective which we can provide is given full - 
weight. The amount of benefit the United States derives from 
having so many heads of state working directly and intensively 
'with an East-West Center program is incalculable. PIDP also acts 
as an important nodal center, linking mafcy institutions and 
individuals in, the Pacific. 

At present, due to insufficient funds, PIDP is actively 
carrying out only three of the six projects suggested by the* 
Standing Committee. The East-West Center has requested, as our 
highest priority, a prcTgram enhancement for FY 1985 of $133,560 
to complete the remaining three projects. 

D. Linkage^ 

As can be seen from earlier examples, all of the East-West 
Center's projects have as a high priority the building and 
sustaining of substantive linkages with colleagues in Asia and the 
mainland united States. For example, two years ago we organized a 
conference where the directors of the various tropical forest 
research institutes of the region met for the first time. They 
got acquainted, identified common problems, formulated a research 
agenda and allocated* research tasks. The group met again a year 
later during which they exchanged f Hidings and reformulated the 
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research agenda.' Through this process, they are bringing about 
somejnajor policy ana funding changes at USA ID and at 
international agencies such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization., 

Linkages a*e built with the private sector as well as with 
scholarly institutions and government agencies. The principal 
participants i* the Electric Future of the Asia/Pacific Region 
Project are the power industries and economic planners of Korea, 
Japan and Taiwan, as well aa^the .Electric Power Research Institute 
in California and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
central purposes of the project are to make a comprehensive 
technical and economic evaluation of past performance and future 
prospects of the electric power industry, to identify major Issues 
in the post-petroleum electric future, and to highlight 
recommendations for action and possible modifications in national 
policies. - 

Some of our -policy recommendations have already been 
reflected in the national energy policymaking of the participating 
countries. One of our major recommendations to the three Asian 
utilities was to reconsider their ambitious nuclear programs given 
the uncertainties concerning future electric power demand, 
relative fuel prices, power plant capital costs, interest rates,, 
and the technical performance of nuclear power plants. Even 
though their basic direction may be correct, the pace of their 
nuclearisation should be slowed down. In part as a result of our 
study, the Korea Electric .Power Corporation has postponed nuclear 
units #11 and #12 by two yeajrs and is considering yet further 
postponement of these two units; the Taiwan Power Company is 
seriously considering a postponement of nuclear wits ,#7 and #8 
for two years; and the Japanese Government is evaluating the mix 
6f their electric generating technologies using our study as a 
point of reference. 

The ASEAN countries have sent observers to all earlier phases 
of the project, and now have asked the Center to extend its scope 
so that similar cooperative studies might be carried out for 
Southeast Asia* 

e. alumni v 

The greatest resource we have in promoting understanding and 
effecting change is our alumni body — the 30,000 former 
participants who have returned, from the Center to their tomes and 
professions and, who are directly engaged in dealing with the 
problems we study at the Center* Counted among them are heads of 
government , Ambassadors, members of national legislative bodies, 
officials of international agencies, and many senior -government 
officials. In higher education, there are Center alumni "serving 
as univerity presidents, directors of research institutes and a 
large number of faculty members. The President's Review, which 
has been submitted to you, features several of the alumni. 

Former staff members also have returned to prominent - 
positions in their, countries. Hahn-Been Lee, director of our - 
Technology and Development InstitUtfe, later became Deputy Prime 
Minister of Korea. Another director of this institute, Manuel 
Alba, is currently the Philippine Minister of the Budget. Michio 
Hagai, director of our Communication Institute, returned to Japan 
to be Minister of Education. James Makasiale, our first KOP 
administrator, is now Permanent Secretary for Agriculture and 
Fisheries in Fiji. 

Some of the most striking notes about our alumni are 
anecdotal- In Manila* the 50*staff members of the Asian 
Oeveloment Bank who are Center alumni call themselves the 'Hawaii 
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5-0" to mark the special time they shared at the Center. During 
the 1960 's when relationships between Singapore and Indonesia were 
deteriorating, official talks being held in Singapore were broken 
off. However, several ©embers of both delegations who had become 
friends while at the Center continued informal conversations in 
their hotel rooms. Even tragic occurrences point to the role of 
our alumni, when the group of high level Korean officials were 
killed in Burma last year , we lost three of our most supportive 
Korean alumni. . 

IV. Prospects for fh» p^tum 
A. Funding 

With the exception of the needs -of the Pacific Islands 
Development Program discussed earlier, the East-West Center is 
1*IL V dequate i v its present programs. We are taking 

steps, however, to increase our future financial capacity. We 
have already begun a major effort to increase cost-sharing by 
governments and institutions that take part in our programs, as 
«niLn 8 ? the cash contr ibut ions made by more than 20 

goyernpents in the Asia/Pacific/ region. Kuch more effort also i B 
being expended to augment our Congressional appropriation bv 
obtaining contracts and grants from foundations, government 
agencies, etc. 

Our most ambitious fundralsing effort is the establishment 
earlier this year of the East-West Center Foundation to solicit 
gifts from private sources in the United States and Asia. We have 
begun to form an influential board of directors, (see Appendix E 
for a list of persons who have joined the board to date.?The 
foundation is a major draw on the time and energy of the Center's 
ih«n?^ S ^ P ^H bUt ? nc ? becomes fully operational, the foundation 
should produce significant contributions for future expansion of 
the Center's program. 

8. Future Pr^MBw 

* • 

If more funds were available, whether through the efforts 
cited above or through increased Congressional appropriation, the 
Center would expand its work in a number of directions. 

Our program now deals with a number of the critical issues 
prising in the Asia/Pacific region over the coming decades, but ' 
our work needs to be extended to deal- more thoroughly with these 
areas.* For example, half of the world's population now lives in 
this region, using fairly conservative estimates of population 
growth, an additional 1.4 billion people will be added by the end 
of a quarter century— a number so large that it is almost 
incomprehensible. Yet, one must ask how will this number of 
people be housed and fed, much less employed, educated, and 
inspired? The failure to do any of these things will lead not 
only to individual human misery but also disaster for entire 
societies. 

The distribution of where people will live also will chanoe 
dramatically. Again, using fairly conservative estimates, a 
cdmbinatlon of rural to urban migration plus increased urban 
births will lead to 900 million more urban cVellers at the end of 
a quarter century than there are now. That is the equivalent of 
100 new Los Angeleses or Tokyos. Where will they be located? How 
will water, food, and transportation be provided? And if we are 
talking about 100 new Los Angeleses over a couple of decades, 
mustn't we start laying the sewer lines and jther infrastructure 
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India, which presently hn 13a to 140 Billion urban dwellets, 
will have half a billion by the year 2000* Korea, already wore 
than 70 percent urban, will reach something like 94 percent by 
2010, becoming a totally urbanised and industrialised society. 
Japan could become, in effect, a single great city* Even more 
disturbing is the prospect of Java in Indonesia as another great 
city, but without Japan's capacity to cope economically. 

Looking further at these population figures, 25 years from 
now the work force in Mia" will increase by 5S0 mil ion; that is 
how many more new job^Ast be created. Xn the Onited States, 
Japan, and a number of other countries, about 25% of the 
population will be ove^JS years old. This major drift in the 
dependency ratio will rSpiire an enorraoga readjustment* of social 
security, wage structures, housing, education, and the like. 

There are other critical issues which oust be addressed. In 
the f^rst section, X discussed the problems associated with 
generational change in the Asia/Pacific leadership and with the 
rise of critical issues. Xn addition, since the economies of many 
of the countries of the region are closely linked, questions of 
trade, foreign investment and international f inane* will take on 
special importance* Regional political and organisational 
arrangements will likely grow out of the economic ties. Xn due 
course, some kind of "Pacific Community* might emerge, with a span 
beyond that of an AS BAH or a south Pacific Forum* Technology, 
which has grown so rapidly the past half century, will explode at 
an ev?n faster rate, possibly into a new Industrial Revolution. 
firKC* ushered in the atomic age with its potential for marly 
limitless energy* The silicon chip has already led to computers, 
satellites, and the age of information — soon to be followed by 
robotics and artificial intelligence* The doable helix has opened 
the door to genetic research and might lead, for example, to the 
green revolution being displaced by the gene revolution. All of 
this must be managed — a most complex and trying task. 

0 

In add it i oft to expanding our program areas, the Center would 
like to greatly increase our role as the linking mechanism between' 
the Onited States and the Asia/Pacific region, fie would like to 
build data banks on the critical issues mentioned above to 
supplement our present population and natural resources data 
banks. Technological developments in. electronic access should 
make it possible for the Center to tap into a wide range of 
library and selected resources throughout the world. By the same 
token, electronic access aleo will greatly extend the 
dissemination of Center products and the ability of outside users, 
including alumni, to gain access to Center materials. 

A i 

All of this is costly; but well within the range of what is 
financially arid technologically possible. Th* end result will be 
a Center that truly joins East and Best to deal with the major 
issues of the region. 
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Dr. p. Thank you. Senator Weicker. Let me join him in welcoming 
you to Hawaii and the East- West Center. And 1 especially want to take 
this opportunity to thank you, not just for your support of this institu- 
tion, but for the leadership in promoting the Fullbright program, and 
the other international exchange and representation programs that are 
so important to building long-term good relations between the United 
States and other countries. 

We were going to show you a videotape, which describes the center, 
but in the interest of time we will not do that I will make a short oral 
presentation and leave some time, I hope, for your comments* and any 
questions that you may have. 

' , I'm extremely pleased to greet Senator Inouye, who's given us strong 
guidance and support through the years. And I'm particularly glad that 
he did talk you into letting us build this building. 

The phrases Pacific era and century of the Pacific are frequently used 
nowadays to describe the explosive growth and the enormous potential 
of the Asia-Pacific region. I think few people doubt any more that 
we're in the middle of a fundamental shift from the Mediterranean and 
the At|antic over to the Pacific. The problem is that, despite all our 
knowledge, we are not putting our money where our mouth is, even 
after hearing about the excellent University of Hawaii programs and 
even with the unique partnership that the East-West Center forms with 
the University of Hawaii. I submit that our national capacity for dealing 
with the Asia-Pacific region is very poor; indeed, very little resources 
are being invested to improve that capacity. 

Just looking at one small area, for example, language capability. 1 
keep thinking how embarrassing and indeed how dangerous it was that 
for the Mm few years of America's dealings with the People's Republic 
of China that the interpreter between the American and Chinese heads 
of state had to be provided by the Chinese side. 

Earlier this last year a leading Australian told me that there are more 
people in ^Australia studying Japanese than there are in the United 
States, and the population of Australia is only 15 million. 

The issue goes far beyond the ability to speak another language. The 
very learning of another language pushes us to learn about the values 
and problems of other people, and thus provides the basis of mutual 
understanding. 

I think that for our good as a country and for the good of the region 
as a whole, we simply must increase our capacity for dealing with the 
Asia and Pacific region and their capacity in terms of dealing with us. 
Let me address one area where I think we have such a national defi- 
ciency and what it is that we might be able to do about it 

Most of our scholarly resources on the Asia-Pacific region are located, 
, properly so, at universities. The problem is thaTthe organizational struc- 
ture of universities leads to some problems. TWe most important is that 
the universities are largely inward looking. Most of the scholarly work 
is done by permanent members of the faculty, augmented by a few 
visiting professionals. With the exception of a few major scientific labo- 
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jaiories and a^few programs such as the ones discussed by my Univer- 
sity of Hawaii* colleagues, 1 think there's no adequate mechanism for 
systematically working with scholars outside one's own institution* and 
the number of visiting scholars being invited each year is simply too 
few. Foreign students contribute a great deal to this interchange, but 
the faculty has more difficulty here than the students. 

When you take this situation and apply it to the Asian studies, 1 
think that the net result is that we have American scholars working on 
Asia, but not with Asia or*Asian scholars. And this is a serious short- 
coming in our national capacity to deal with Asia. Such an approach, 
working on Asia rather than with them, downgrades the importance of 
the work being done by Asian scholars and deprives ourselves of better 
access to indigenous resources which local scholars have. 

In the last analysis, we become outsiders looking in. An outsider 
might bring fresh perspectives to bear on a problem, but at the same 
time the outsider may be less well informed about local conditions, and 
^ certainly is less able to disseminate findings locally and to help bring 
about change. 

As one looks at the future, the economic growth and cultural resur- 
gence forces us to take more seriously the work done and the views 
held by our Asian colleagues. Economically, and in some areas techno- 
logically, Asia already is or*%oon will be our full and equal partner. No 
less should occur in the scholarly sphere. I think an identifying of the 
need to be working with people in Asia with institutions in Asia is the 
* need that the East-West Center is trying to fill, and at the same time 
forming the crucial linkage between American and Asian scholars. 

In the packet of materials we've given you is contained the Presh 
dent's review, which describes many of the center's finances, organiza- 
tion, and work. Let me not repeat that except to summarize it by saying 
that, as you know, we were established in 1960 by an act of Congress. 

The region we serve is gigantic, and includes the Pacific, East Asia, 
across Southeast Asia,' up through South Asia to Iran and Afghanistan. 
We divide our work into four institutes and geographically based' 
programs. . 

We deal with the Population Institute, the census, demography, ur- 
banization, and Asian migration issues. 

The Resources Institute deals with energy resources and, minerals, 
food, trade, and investment in these areas. 

The Environment and Policy Institute deals not just with issues of 
clean air and water, but how does one sustain an ecological resource 
system, such as the cutting of - forests that affect watersheds, silting, 
dams, water, ajfri agriculture. 

And recently we have merged two of our institutes so form the In- 
stitute for Culture and Communication, to look at the fundamental cul- 
tural transformations that are taking place in the Asia-Pacific region. 
Some of these transformations result from a need to cope with new 
technology and new outside forces. Some of it deals with a resurgence 
of other traditional cultural values that one is seeing throughout Asia. 
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This' institute also looks at the role that new information and tech- 
nologies play m the cultural transformation. 

The fifth program -is the Pacific islands development program be- 
the island countries of the South Pacific. Our funding fs^m^ 
ly through an appropriation from Congress, thiough USIA for $18 mil- 
lion that constitutes about three-fourths of the current year budget 

Let me return to the issue 1 started with, which -is the serious gap * 
mat is in our scholarly and interchange programs and that i£ our in- 
ability to work with Asians and Asian scholars- ~ 

This is the area the East- West Center tries to work in. The specific 
mechanism thai We have for working with Asian scholars and Institutes 
are the over 2,000 grams for research and study annually given from 
mLr Ce nl C L 10 ^8 scholars. Government officials, journalists, and 

If ,° e ? S10na k* a ! d - g ^ duale sludents ' Two-thirds of the grants go 
o people from the Asia-Pacific region, the rest are people from the P 
United States. In this way our core research staff consults closely wflft/ " 
colleagues from Asia and the U.S. mainland to- define when a criucaF^ 
issue arises in a region which we should work collaboratively on to seek ' 
soluuons For example, our analysis of the impact of the massive 
buildup of petroleum processing capacity by key OPEC nations, the im- 
rcogniLj ^ P ° f ^ nati ° nS arC inle ^tionally • y 

At times we work directly with governments. For example, after the 
ndonesian Government put up its Pafapa communication satellite the 
Indonesian Government asked us to organize a systematic study of the 
use of television on rural development • . 

Among other things, the result of this study was the elimination of all 
commercials from television by the Indonesian Government when they 
found that soft dnnk consumption had risen very alarmingly among TV 
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This pamcular effort to look at the effects of television on rural de- 
velopment was so successful that the Australian Ministry of Education 
has asked us to do a similar study, after Australia launches its satellite 
me Indonesian Ministry for Population and Environment has come to 
us and suggested that we expand our collaborative effort to see how 
rapid urbanizauon and an influx of modern technology will affect in- 
digenous value systems, family relations, and economic M 

We are also trying to work with them to put together a kind of an 
early warning system so that the Government can start to see where 
problems are arising as traditional systems begin to undergolchange 

Along a different line, we've just signed an agreemen^'with the 'Peo- 
ples Republic of China State Commission of Planned Birth to assist in' 
analyzing the 1982 census. This is the largest population survev in hu- 
man history, ' 

Linkages are built in the private sector, as well as with institutions ' 
and Government agencies. For example, the principal participants and 
the funders m a study of the use of electricity in the Asia-Pacific region 
are the power industries and economic planners of -Korea, Japan and 
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Several of the program recommendations are already being imple- 
mented. For example, as a result of our findings concerning the likely 
pattern of future electric pewer demand and the likely pattern of rela- 
tive fuel prices, powerplant capital costs, interest rates, the technical per- 
formance of nuclear 1 powerplants and so on, the Korea Electric Power 
Co. has decided to postpone for 2 years the building of their nuclear 
units 11 and 12, until some, of these issues are cleared up. Taiwan and 
Japan are reevaluating their estimate of the mix of their electric generat- 
ing technologies, again using our study as a point of reference. 

Not all of our studies deal with the- great macroproblems of the 
region. Earlier in the testimony of the University of Hawaii colleges, 
quite a bit of mention was made about psychological issues in that com- 
munity. And so, one of our projects, for example, deals with why the 
suicide r rate in the island of Truk appears to be nearly 10 times that 
among adolescent males of the comparable group of the United States. 
The causes appear to oe related to a breakdown of traditional social 
structures and dispute resolution processes, without the accompanying 
creation of some new mechanisms for handling conflict. 

Other projects oT~ours are of a more scientific or technical nature. 
For example, we find that there may be considerable quantities of the 
strategic mineral chromite in the South Pacific area-. The United States 
imports about 90 percent of its chromite, the. majority of which comes 
from South America, Zimbabwe, and the Soviet Union. We've also 
found that, within 200 miles of Hawaii and nearby American islands, 
there may be substantial deposits of manganese crust, containing other 
strategic minerals such as cobalt, manganese, and nickel. And, more- 
over, the deposits of manganese crust are likely to be commercially ex- 
ploitable before deep down manganese nodules are. If these expecta- 
tions prove correct, the findings should have a major bearing on Ameri- 
can attitudes toy&rd the law of the sea treaty, which ran into its prin- 
cipal problem ovtx the deep sea mining of the nodules. 

Still other projects deal with the traditional rural sector. Most of the 
world s population relies on traditional biomass fuels, fuelwjjod, animal 
dung, and crop residues. We find that when cooking is done indoors, as 
it is in many of these places, the concentrations of the pollutants are 
equivalent to smoking 20 packs of cigarettes per day. As a result of this 
study, the governmenfof India is undertaking a major effort to tackle 
this problem. 

As you can see from these examples, we're very concerned that our 
research produces concrete results which can be implemented, and such 
implementation has a practical use, but it also provides an important 
evaluation of what we're doing. So that if, when a Philippine presiden- 
tial decree incorporates a forest land use policy that was collaterally 
determined at the Center for Land Cultivation that followed an East- 
West conference on that subject, we can be assured that knowledgeable 
people with responsibility in this area have judged the centers work to 
be useful and important 
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I think that.ovcr the years the center has built a reputation for being 
an open forum where all points of view can be readily expressed, an 
honest hroker in bringing people together. 1 .think that consequently 
scholars and Government officials are willing to bring in items and data 
to the center and engage in frank discussion. For example, scholars 
from the People s Republic of China and from Taiwan have taken pan 
in the same workshops here, discussing subjects ranging from nuclear 
energy to a very sensitive discussion of language. 

Last week. 1 think it was in this room, there was a meeting on the 
aw |0 f the sea, which was cpsponsored with the University of Hawaii's 

ZZ, ° f ?k i £a r U u te ' where ^ I* 0 *** ^tending included the presi- 
dent of the law of the sea conference and the leading American legal 
specialists Government legal specialists on the law of the sea issues 

u£L 7 they I*™ able 10 Sit here 3nd hash out outstanding issues 
without wearing their governmental hats that, in the formal law of the 

other™ enCC C ° Uld " 0t haVC Cven begun 10 broach with 

It's this kind of working together with scholars and Government offi- 
cials in the Asia-Pacific region, linking America with their Asian coun- 
terparts, linking Asians with their American counterparts, and dealinc 
with important practical problems that show deep understanding and 
enduring ues. And whether one is thinking in terms of national security 
or in terms of improving the livelihood of people everywhere I think 
these are the activities and relations that produce long-term peace and 
well-being. I also believe that in national terms, that the East-West 
Center is the only scholarly institution whose work focuses on building 
linkages with the Asian-Pacific region. uumuag 

In this regard I'd like to draw your attention to my written statement, 
to the discussion of the Pacific islands development program 

At a conference of top government leaders from 20 Pacific islands 
held here in 1980 concerns were expressed that research and other re- 
lated activities undertaken in the Pacific by scholars or agencies -of 
major countries or by international organizations, that that kind of work 
often did not match the island leader's own perceptions of their devel- 
opment needs. To meet this concern we formed the program together 
with a standing committee of eight heads of state or heads of govern- 
ment, chaired by Prime Minister Ratu Mora of Fiji, who also serves on 
the center s board of governors, to give policy guidance to the program 
I he standing committee suggested six specific projects to be undertaken 
in areas like energy, disaster preparedness, aquacuiture. The standing 
committee also meets regularly, they'll be here at the end of this month 
rather, to review the work of the program, to receive our findings and 
recommendauons for implementation. 

About two-thirds of the program findings come from the island coun- 
tries themselves, and also Australia, New Zealand, and Japan as well as 
national and international aid agencies. This program is truly a urTfoue 
concept and activity. It squarely addresses the issue of how local opin- 
ions should be tied into the decisionmaking process of a foreign institu- 
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tion, in this case the opinions of the island leaders and the institution of 
the East-West Center, while assuring that the scholarly perspective 
which we can provide is given full weight. 

1 think the amount of benefit the United States derives from having 
so many heads of state working intensively with the East-West Center 
program is simply incalculable. 

At present thislprogram is able to carry out actively only three of. the 
six projects suggested by the standing committee. The East-West Center 
has requested as our highest priority a program enhancement so that we 
can get on with the remaining three projects. 

The greatest resource we have for promoting understanding and ef- 
fecting change may be our alumni, the 30,000 former participants who . 
have returned from the center to their homes and professions, and who 
are now directly engaged in dealing with the problems we study at the 
center. Among these alumni are heads of government, ambassadors, 
members of national legislative bodies, officials of *intemauonal agen- 
cies, and many senior Government officials. In higher education there 
are alumni serving as university .presidents, directors of research insti- 
tutes, and the President's review in your packet highlights some of 
them. The anecdote which I find most striking about the alumni is that 
there's 50 of them working at trre Asian Development Bank who call 
themselves the Hawaii Five-0 group to mark the special experience 
they had here. ^ , 

-Let me finally say a brief word about the financial situation of the 
center. With the exception of the needs of the Pacific islands develop- 
ment program I mentioned earlier, the East- West Center, largely due to 
the support of yourself and Senator Inouye, is able to adequately sus- 
tain its present programs. We are taking steps, however, to increase our 
future financial capacity, on the theory that Congress helps those who 
help themselves. We have already begun a major effort to increase cost 
sharing by governments and institutions that take pan in our programs, 
as well as to increase the cash contributions made by the more than 20 
governments in the region. Our most ambitious fundraising effort was 
the establishment of the East-West Center Foundation to solicit gifts 
from private sources in the United States and Asia. 

I shdfeld say that if more funds were available, whether through the 
efforts I just mentioned or through increased congressional appropria- 
tions, we would expand our work in a number of directions. There are 
a number of other critical issues. We'd also like t© Work on population 
growth ilfour region, which is at 1.4 billion people to the Asian-Pacific 
region over the next 5 years, together with the 900 million more urban 
dwellers, the generational shift that is occurring in the Asian-Pacific 
leadership, political as well as in other areas, the managing of the -ex- 
tremely rapid technological change that's taking place, the international 
relations and economic issues, and the furtherance of a possible Pacific 
community. 

In addition to expanding our program areas, the center would like to 
greatly increase our role as the linking mechanism between the United 
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Slates and the Asia-Pacific region. We would like to build data banks 
on the critical issues mentioned above, to supplement our' present pop- 
ulation and natural resource data bank and documentation. The East- 
West Center should be a premiere resource of all people seeking infor- 
mation about these programs. Technological developments in electronic 
access should make it possible for the center to tap into a large variety 
of library resources located throughout the worid and, by the same 
token, electronic access also will greatly extend the dissemination of 
center products and the ability of outside users, including alumni to 
gain access to center materials. 

I think these ideas are costly, but well within the range of what is 
financially and technologically feasible. I think the end result would be 
a center and a Hawaii that truly joins East and West 

Thank you for your attention. 

Senator Wejcker. Thank you very much. Let me ask a question Dr 

5"oo? n y 2 ur chart for your studenls ' feHows > « cetera, from October 1 
1982 to September 30, 1983, total professional associates, research in- 
terns, et cetera from the United States totaled 721. I'm on appendix A 
East-West Center participants by country. 
^JDt. Li. Yes: that's right. 

Senator Whcker. OK. Now, out of that 721, how does that break 
down geographically? 

Dr. Li. They would break down pretty much spread all over the 
country. That pattern would closely relate to where major universities, 
resources around the country are located, and, therefore, population. 

Senator Whcker. How many of the 721, come from the University of 
Hawaii? , 

Dr. Li. Sumi. do you know that? 

Ms. Makey. Relatively few. really. People who have moved from the 
mainland United States, who have come here to study often apply here, 
but their homes are elsewhere throughout the United States, and there 
are very few who are actual permanent resi&nts or those who were 
born here in Hawaii. 

Senator Wejcker. I wonder if you could submit a breakdown of that 
721 as to where they come from and what institution of^leaming they're 
at I'd appreciate that very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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Letter From Victor Hao Li 

January 25, 1984 



Dear Senator weickert 

- It was a great pleasure to welccwe you to the East-West 
Center last week. I very much appreciated the opportunity to 
describe some of the Center's programs to you. <*I trust that 
you found your entire visit to Hawaii informative and 
enjoyable. 

In response to your question about where the American 
participants come from, I have prepared the enclosed table. 
Participants come from all over the country with the largest 
nuraber from California, Hawaii, New York, the Washington, D.C., 
area. New York, and Michigan. Please let me know if you would 
like additional information. 

I look forward to seeing you again spon. 

sincerely, i 




Victor ^Jao Li 
President 



EAST-WEST COTTER 
FY 1983 U.S. PARTICIPANTS BY StfVIES 



States 



Fellows 



Students & 
Joint Doctoral 
Inter lis 



Alabama 






Alaska 






Arizona 






Arkansas 






California 


15 


19 


Colorado 


2 


• 5 


Connecticut 


1 




Delaware 






Florida 


1 


2 


Georgia 




1 


Hawaii 


43 


4 


Idaho 


1 




Illinois 


6 


3 


Indiana 


1 


2 


Iowa 


3 


3 


Kansas 


1 


1 


Kentucky 




1 


Louisiana 


1 


2 


Maine 


1 




ftoryland 


2 




Massachusetts 


7 


3 


Michigan 


3 


9 


Minnesota 


1 


* 4 



Professional 
Associates & 
Interns 



Ttotal 



84 


118 


14 


21 


7 


8 


3 


6 


5 


6 


56 


103* 




. 1 


6 


17 


1 


4 


2 


8 


3 


5 


1 


2 




3 




1 


6 


8 


20 


30 


lfi 


28 


2 


7 
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ovwGtncs 6 


rroxessionai 










ft rmry"t ifni c, 




States 




.Xnbsxns 






Mississippi 










Missouri 


.3 


5 


2 


10 


Montana 




1 




1 


Nebraska 






1 


1 


Nevada 










New Hampshire 






1 


1 


New Jersey 


2 


2 


11 


15 


New Mexico 


I 




1 


2 . 


New York * 


10 


15 


31 . 


56* 


North Carolina 


3 




2 


5 


Nbrth Dofcota 






„ 




Chio 


4 


s 


s 


14 


Oklahon 


I 


1 




2 


Oregon 


2 




4 * 


' 6- 


Pennsylvania 


3 


8 


7 


18 


foods Island 


2 






2 


South Carolina 




2 




2 


south Dakota 






1 


1 






1 


2 


3 


Texas 


.' . 2 


1 


7 


10 


Utah 






2 


2 


Venaont 






1 


1 


Virginia 


3 

' c 


1 

■1 


12 

Q 


16 


Mast Virginia 






l 


1 


Wisconsin 


4 


3 


3 


10 


Wyoming 










Vfariiington, D.C. 


B 


8 


39 


55 


Puerto Rico 






: i 


1 


Virgin Islands 








1 


Out of Cbuntry 


28 


5 


56 


83** 


TOTAL 


171 


121 


429 


721 



East-test Oanter Involvement With " 
U.S. Affiliated Pacific Islands 



American Sasxoa 


1 


2 


3 


6 


Belau 




3 


12 


15 


Fed. St. of Micronesia 




3 


9 


12 


Guam « 


1 


7 


1 


9 


Marshall islands 






2 


2 


Northern Marianas 




2 


1 


3 


TOTAL % 


2 


17 




47 



♦Because of the Garter's close association with the University of Haaaii, 
a substantial ruriber of faculty scoters participate in East-Wfcst Goiter 
pragmas. In addition, participants in conference and workshops are 
often drawi €rm gouftnssnt agencies, business organisations, and other 
education al institutions in Hawaii. 

# 

Americans temporarily residing overseas for tta) tfuac^ of peraanant 
residence in U.S. is not known. Shey are primarily wrkjjxf in educational 
institutions, i n te rnat io n al a ge n c i es, and with gorarments and private 
businesses. It is assisted that they cone froa iluu u ghpirt the 0.S. 
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Senator Inouye. I'm glad I did prevail in building this center. 

Senator Wbcker. You better keep reelecting him, and please don't 
tell my party that I'm already in enough trouble, 1 know. 

I have no further questions at this time. I want to thank you all for 
the courtesy that you've extended to me, and I look forward to our 
paths crossing again, whether here or elsewhere. I'm very excited about 
all that is going in here at the center and at the university and the 
educational system of the State. 

SUBCOMMITTEE RECESS 

So, if you have nothing further, the hearing will, recess. Thank you 
very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m.. Tuesday, January 17, the subcommittee 
'was recessed, to reconvene at the call of the Chair.] 
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PACIFIC BASIN EDUCATION AND HEALTH ISSUES 



THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 1984 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, and Related Agencies, 

Committee on Appropriations, 

Honolulu, Hawaii 
The subcommittee met at 9 a.m„ is the multipurpose room, depart- 
ment of labor, 830 Punchbowl Sl, Honolulu, Hawaii, Senator Lowell P. 
Weicker, Jr. (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Weicker and Inouye. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES GL CLARK, DIRECTOR, STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, STATE OF HAWAII 

ACCOMPANIED BY. 

DR. JOSHUA C AGSALUD, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, STATE OF HAWAII 
t FRANKLIN Y. K. SUNN, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL, SERVICES 
AND HOUSING, STATE OF HAWAII 

Senator Weicker. The committee win come to order. I apologize for 
a few minutes of delay, although I will place the blame squarely on the 
shoulders of your Senator, who entertained me last night* and I needed 
at least S minutes to recover this morning. 

And in any event, again let me say, as I said at the first day of the 
Jiearings we had, that Senator Inouye has devoted his energies and his 
considerable prestige in Washington to seeing that your State is well 
represented as to matters of health, education, and human services. 

The intent of the committee is to go to the field to find out what it is 
we should be doing and what it is we are doing that is not working. 
The hearing here is at the request of a member of that committee. 
Senator Inouye. And again, what you're testifying to here has a direct 
bearing on the fiscal year 1985 budget: What you say will find its way 
to die work product of the committee. ■* 

I leave for Washington late this afternoon. Needless to say, I'm 
deeply appreciative of the hospitality that's been extended from every* 
one here in this State. The next time I come back, I'm just going to 
enjoy myself. 

So. with those opening remarks, Senator Inouye. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you. 

(151) 
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Ordinarily, when a congressional committee goes abroad or goes to 
other pans of the country its purpose is very simple, to investigate some 
shortcoming or some wrongful use of Federal dollars. This is not the 
case. We're not here to check on some scandal or some shortcoming in 
t Hawa% but for one simple purpose, to demonstrate to my chairman 
how well our Federal funds are being utilized in the State of Hawaii. I 
am personally proud of the way it's been done. Jn many categories we 
have come forward as No. 1 in the whole United States. 

Furthermore, I wanted to expose my chairman to some of the unique 
elements of the State of Hawaii, not just geographical distance, but cul- 
turally and historically and otherwise, the role that immigrants have 
played and the role that recent immigrants are playing on the health 
and education needs of Hawaii. 

We have, I must say, worked very hard from early morning to late in 
the evening. I'm certain the chairman will return with a better under- 
standing of this place. , 

Before we hear the first witness, I wish to have the record show that 
we are indeed fortunate to have Senator Weicker in charge of this sub- 
committee. 1 think the record is very clear as to his support, his sensi- 
tivity, and his concern for all the matters that concern you here. He has 
been extremely generous to Hawaii. In fact, in terms of education, we 
had to set aside certain legal requirements in order to accommodate 
Hawaii. In every instance, all the way from appropriations for Kalau- 
papa, to health and other fields, he has come forth with an amount 
which was significantly larger than recommended by the administration. 

So we're here for two reasons. One to thank him. Second, to demon- 
strate to him that his trust in us has not been misplaced. 
' Thank you very much. 

Senator Wbcker. Thank you. Senator. 

Now, just two administrative matters. 

Is Tom Dunmire at the hearing? All right, when he arrives, he's mi- 
nority counsel to the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, and 

1 want to make certain that there are matters which he takes into ac- 
count. 

No. 2, as you know, we had, because of weather, to postpone our trip 

2 days ago to Kalaupapa. That trip has been rescheduled for today, and 
it does mean that we're going to have to run these hearings pretty 
much on schedule. SoJjvould appreciate it if the witnesses would stick 
to the time allotted sbTevcrybody might have the opportunity to testify. 

The first panel consists of Chailes Clark, director of the State depart- 
ment of health, and Dr. Joshua Agsalud, director of the department of 
labor and industrial relations, and Franklin Sunn, director of the depart- 
ment of social. services and housing. If these gentlemen are here, I 
would appreciate it if they would step forward and sit at the witness 
table. > 



Now, if you'd identify yourselves for the record. And all statements 
will be included in their entirety in the record. So, identify yourselves 
for the record and proceed in whatever way you are comfortable. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES CLARK 

Mr, Clark. Good morning. My name is Charles Clark, I am — - 
Senator Weicker. Can we have the volume up on this speaker here? 

Does anybody know how that operates? 
I just want to insure that those in the room can hear you. I can hear 

you. 

Mr. Clark. I don't think it works, Senator. 

Senator Inouye. It's not working. 

Mr. Clark. There we are. Good morning. 

Senator Weicker. That's good, somebody knows what to do, because 
I'll Tell you, I'm the most unmechanical person. 

Mr. Clark. That makes two of us, Mr. Chairman. Is that conring 
through all right? 

Senator Weicker. Certainly is, sounds good. 

Mr. Clark. Good morning again. My name is Charles Clark, and I'm 
director of health for the m State of Hawaii. Welcome and aloha to 
Hawaii. We are indeed very 'pleased by your subcommittee's visit to our 
islands. And, of course Senator Inouye, welcome honJL We're always 
very pleased to see our senior Senator, whose concerns over our pro- 
grams are certainly much appreciated. * ■ 

My introductory remarks will be very brief, after #hich my staff will 
present substantive information that we believe win be of special inter 
est to this subcommittee. 

Incidently, Mr. Chairman, knowing that you have a very tight time 
schedule, we asked them to present that in a condensed version, so 
maybe you can get ahead of your schedule a little bit My introductory 
remarks will be very brief, after which my staff will submit their 
reports. 

Let me first call your attention to a historical footnote that may be of 
special interest to you. Taking into account Hawaii's development prior 
to annexation, our department of health has the longest history, as a 
Government-sponsored public health agency in the United States. Our 
department was founded in 1850 by King Kamehameha HI. This was 
only 2 years after public health was established as a government func- 
tion in England. And it was 5 years later, in 1855, that the first con- 
tinental department of health was established in Louisiana. 

Government interest in public health came on the heels of epidemics 
of measles, whooping cough, smallpox, and mumps; diseases imported 
to the islands and which nearly decimated the native Hawaiian popula- 
tion. Understandably, many of the early government regulations and ac- 
tivities of the health department were directed toward the protection of 
the resident population from alien diseases and illnesses. 

Today we continue to face special problems. Wljile we welcome our 
visitors and new residents, they also bring with them associated health 
problems. Hawaii has a higher proportion in its population of refugees, 
immigrants, tourists, and transient military personnel than any other 
State in the Union. 
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As the Pacific gateway, many of our immigrants come from lesser 
developed areas of the Pacific Basin. We. therefore, see a higher inci- 
dence of tuberculosis and Hansen's disease, coupled with an increasing 
tendency toward resistance of these diseases to existing drug therapy. 

Other diseases unusual to the continent have been brought to Hawaii 
Given the mobility of our Nation's people, there is always the prospect 
that other States can quickly be exposed to new problems in public 
health. Recognition of this situation by Federal agencies has led to sev- 
eral longstanding, cooperative preventive health activities in Hawaii We 
appreciate this shared concern. ^ 

Nevertheless, we continue to face complex problems in serving our 
new immigrants and refugees. For instance, this department translates 
health information publications in 14 different languages, and we use 
language-specific health aids as much as possible.. 

An important service is provided through the federally supported 
health screening and channeling program for refugees. Extending this to 
immigrants entering Hawaii would greatly benefit these newcomers and 
their families, while providing added protection to the resident popula- 
tion. I respectfully suggest such a program would be worthy of your 
consideration. Before turning our presentation over to our staff. I would 
like to take this opportunity to express our gratitude to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and to Senator Inouye for your continued support of Hawaii's 
special health needs. We especially appreciate your interest in our Han- 
sen s disease program, particularly in the long-term care given to pa- 
tients at Kalaupapa. The transfer of the former U.S. Public Health 
Service Clinic to the State for our own programs is also appreciated, as 
are the various grants-in-aid given to our department of health. 

Again, on behalf of the department of health, our mahalo and our 
thank you. I do hope you enjoy your trip to Kalaupapa. And as you ' 
probably know, and you will hear more about, this is the first real in- 
pauent-outpatient program we have had for Hansen's disease, and we 
received very generous funding from you, in order to increase that 
program. 

Senator Weicker. Senator Inouye is the one that is responsible for 
that. I did ask him a question when we had lunch yesterday about what 
percentage of the funding for Kalaupapa came from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as far as its operating expenses. 

Mr. Clark. Dr. Bomgaars. » 

Dr. Bomgaars. -There is about a $3.2 million total budget for Kalau- 
apa and on a reimbursement basis 'the Federal program has been reim- 
ursmg up to $1.9 million in the last few years.' 1 am going to Kalau- 
papa. and we'll have an explanation for you. 

Senator Weicker, The point I'd like you to consider is the matter of 
discussion between Senator Inouye and myself: Apparently you're again 
on an uptake there, as far as patients are concerned, relative to immigra- 
tion. We discussed that if that's the case, should the Federal share be 
greater, considering it is a problem involved with the United States of 1 
America, not just the Slate, of Hawaii. 
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Dr. Bomqaars. In fact, our outpatient program which was under- 
funded during the last period of time by all funds has just recently, in 
the latter pan of 1983, received some contract funds from the Hansen's 
disease national program of about $300,000. We are just beginning to 
revise our program for use of those funds, which has been a major step 
forward in improving our situation,, 

Senator Weicker. Well, I think it's very important that in devising 
our budget that you get to me the figures that will truly reflect what 
4he additional burden is by virtue of what immigration has taken place, 
arid that is validly a Federal responsibility. There is no reason why 
Hawaii should have to pick up that extra 1 tab. That's something for 
which I have no hesitation in joining your Senator in seeking funds. 

M^Clark. Mr. Chairman, we will get that information to both of 
you pronto. 

Senator Inouye. I'd like you to know there is an ample precedent for 
this, because we have been providing special funds to the State of Flor- 
ida to cope with the Cuban problem, because most of the Cubans have 
somehow found themselves in the Miami area, and that was due to a 
Federal policy. It's the same thing, the refugee problem is a national 
policy, it wasn't due to a State policy. And I think the Chair is correct, 
1 hope that we can work out some son of formula which would better 
reflect the Federal role in the program at Kalaupapa. 

[Clerk's note— On Thursday, January 19, 1984, Senator Weicker, 
Senator Inouye, and members of the committee staff toured the Han- 
sen's disease settlement, Kalaupapa. The following overview was sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee by Dr. Oliver W, Hasselblad, medical ad- 
ministrator of Kalaupapa settlement-} 

Hansen's Disease Overview 

A visit to Kalaupapa settlement tends to make Us r think of Hansen's disease as only 
a tragedy of the past That is far from true. However. Kalaupapa is of great historical 
importance to ever remind us that the events which occurred must never happen again. 
It further reminds us that the people who lived, and died toe were not only victim- 
ized by a disease for vtfiich there was no known effective treatment, but also victimized 
by society at a time when there were no known alternatives to strict segregation. 
Kalaupapa settlement exists today to &ve health care to those remaining few, who 
against their wilts were segregated from > society. |t exists today to exercise justice in a 
more just and enlightened society. We, must insure that the future of Kalaupapa is 
secure As. it becomes a national historical park it will constantly point us to a better, 
more humane future. , ; 

Historical monuments like Punchbowl Cemetery and the battleship Arizona Memorial 
must not only help keep vivid memories of the past but point us ntobte clearly to the 
future. 

What then of Hansen's disease today? Unfortunately it continues tp take an enor- 
mous toll on the well-being of men, women, and children worldwide The best in- 
"formed estimates indicate there are 12 to 15 million patient* The. World Health Or- 
ganization has estimated that only 25 to 30 percent receive sufficient and regular treat- 
mem. A similar percentage already suffer physical impairment Equally serious, nearly 
all will suffer social and economic deprivations. Not only do patients suffer but it is in 
the nature of the disease that whole families and even communities are adversely af- 
fected when the disease is present The root cause is the perpetuation of old myths, 
ungrounded fears, superstition, and ignorance. Unfortunately the medical and paramedi- 
cal professions are similarly affected 
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Esremially, we are faced with two serious problems in the management of the dis- 
ease First, evenafter 100 yean* wkh knowledge of its cause, we still do not know suf- 
ficiently about the disease Second, we are not adequately applying what we do know. 

We do not yet- know enough. How the. bacteria is transmitted from person to person 
is not fully established Circumstantial evidence points to close, prolonged contact 
either skin to skin or from discharged bacilli from the nasopharyngeal arid respirator}' 
tracts Why some individuals are susceptible t6 the disease, but that ftohaps 90 percent 
of the population has a natural immunity, is not fully known. It is kftown that those 
who develop the highly infectious type of the disease have a fundamental defect in the 
immunological defense system *most likely based on genetic factors. Certainly the by- 
products of poverty, malnutrition: -poor hygiene, inadequate ancj/crowded housing, play 
a role as in all other communicable diseases. Climate is not . a decisive factor only in as 
much as it creates cultural and behavioral patterns 

We do not know how to alter a susceptible individual to one with an adequate de- 
fense system. There is no clear cut method of determining susceptibility of a person in 
any given population grouping. The bacteria has not been conclusively cultivated in a 
test tube, hence as yet no universally accepted vaccine: a vaccine equivalent to the ef- 
fectiveness of those effectively eliminating smallpox, poliomyelitis, and on the way to 
eliminate other diseases that took an enormous toll in the past. 

Finally among the unknowns is the absence of a truly effective short-acting drug. We 
do have drugs that when judicially used and in proper combinations can "cure the dis- 
ease if diagnosed and treated early. But nothing to compare to what, for example, 
penicillin has done in eliminating one of the most serious and crippling diseases, yaws. 

The brighter side of the picture is the enormous amount and quickening pace of 
research There are great research centers, of which the National Hansen's Disease 
Center at Cam lie is a fine example The Centers for Disease Control in Atlanta has 
made very significant contributions as a part of their total research program dealing 
with many diseases Most encouraging of all is that in the great university laboratories 
of the world increasing attention is being devoted of which the University of Hawaii is 
a fine example. 

The other side of the coin is fax more poignant if not tragic. We are not adequately, 
using what we do know about the disease, in many situations health delivery systems 
are ineffective A study of allocation for health delivery systems are often of low pri- 
ority particularly in the 4 developing ^nonindustriahzed world. And even where Hansen's 
disease is a major health problem, the proportion for its control is woefully inadequate. 

Tradiuonaliy, Hansen's disease /has been managed by vertically organized health de- 
livery systems Historically, the disease has been excluded from the mainstream of both 
medical studies and medical cape Thus isolated the programs fail to attract the profes- 
sionals who could make a great difference. In the newer emphasis on primary health 
care there are encouraging signs that integration may become a reality. In this regard 1 
wish to give tribute to the excellent progress of integration in Hawaii, where Hansen's 
disease patients are welcomed in all general hospitals and the services of the best 
medical and surgical consultants are available to all that are referred to than 

Today it is well accepted that crippling and deformity in Hansen's disease is prevent- 
able, the knowledge is paiiable. The proper drugs prudently used are available. With 
early diagnosis and adequate regular treatment no one with the disease need fear the 
stigmatizing effects of Hansen's disease that for so long were accepted as an inevitable 
consequence. However, most control programs lack the physiotherapists aqd occupa- 
tional therapists who must be key members of the team. Health education is also a key 
factor, in the training of the individual patient, how to cope with anesthetic hands or 
feet when treatment has been delayed and neuropathies established 

When deformity has occurred the surgeon trained in reconstructive techniques as 
well as the plastic surgeon can create miracles in restoring function, and eliminating 
stigmatizing evidence that may remain even when the .disease has been cured. 

Only when we begin to folly apply what we know now, can we expect to avoid 
what Kataupapa represents— a painful past 

Mr. Clark. Shall/ we. Ml Chairman, proceed with the rest of the 
health department's 
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Senator Weicker. Yes. 

Mr. Clark.* Fine. <* 

STATEMENT OF MAE N. KURAMOTO. CHIEF, PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
BRANCH, HAWAII STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Ms. Kuramoto. Honorable chairperson and members of the Senate 
appropriations subcommittee. I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
* before you today. I am Mae Kuramoto, chief of the public health nurs- 
ing branch. 

1 wish to express my appreciation agd gratitude for the forward 
thinking of Hawaii's Senator Inouye and his colleagues and their spon- 
sorship of nursing and health legislation which have made progressive 
impacts in the health care system in Hawaii and the Nation. Thaw you 
very much. 

The public health nursing branch provides nursing services to service 
programs of the department of health and the community. Its goal is to 
promote wellness and to provide restorative and preventive health care 
, services to Hawaii's residents. In fiscal year 1983 the public health nurs- 
ing branch served 7 percent of 69,69? of the State's population of 
946.691. Unfortunately, fiscal restrictions imposed by the 1983 legisla- 
ture and the administration amounted to $203,850 or 6 percent of the 
budget of $3,320,787, creating a hardship in delivery of services. Fiscal 
constraints also experienced by other programs in the* rest of the State 
have resulted in increased numbers of referrals to public health nursing 
services. 

• With the obvious need for more public health nursing services and 
limited funding, the department requires extra funds for needed serv- 
ices through project sources. The five projects aie federally funded for 
short-term purposes and focus on specific categories such as the elderly, 

) hypertensives; and the unemployed. 
The public health nursing branch actively supports the community 
nursing centers bill introduced in the U.S. Senate by Senator Inouye 
and Senator Weicker, and looks forward to participating in the program 
upon its enactment. Public health nursing will be able to provide caVe 
centers to all three populations again. The Hawaii public health nursing 
program accepts this challenge of community nursing centers. 
Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. 
Senator Weicker. Thank you very much. Incidentally, ail statements 
from the representatives of the health department will be placed in the 
record at the conclusion of this section of the hearing. 
Senator Inouye. Thank you. . 'f 

STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR LIANG, CHIEF. EPIDEMIOLOGV BRANCH. 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASE DIVISION. HAWAII STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH 

Dr. Liang. Honorable chairperson, members of the Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health and Human Services. I'm Dr. Arthur lii^chiefjjf the 
epidemiology branch. I'm pleased to have the opportunitylSrpTesenling 
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ihe'testimony of the communicable disease division of the State deDart- 
ment of health. H 

- The communicable disease division is responsible for the prevention 
and control of communicable disease in Hawaii. 

Because of Hawaii's large immigrant and visitor populations, infec- 
tious disease patterns in Hawaii are, often unique. For example the rate 
of tuberculosis among people born in Hawaii compares very favorably 
with the lowest. nates of the mainland. However, as Mr. Clark men- 
uoned, the total rate, including .immigrants and Pacific island people is 
the highest in th<* Nation. Similarly, although Hansen's disease rates 
have decreased markedly among/local people, nearlv 50 new cases a 
year are found. among immigrants and Pacific islanders 

I would like to briefly highlight the programs within the communi- 
. cab e disease division, and since you wtfl be' visiting the Kalaupapa 
settlement I will discuss that .program. " - - . v v 

The major activity of the -Hansen's disease program- includes treat- 
ment and rehabilitation both of "Hansen's* disease patients and their 
household contacts. In. addition to the patients at Kalaupapa, this pro- 
gram services nearly 500 patients and theif contacts. 
The Hawaii Hansen's disease program, has had- a -long and close 
• relauonship with the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital at Carville 
' fo f to first tame -in 1983. Hawaii's outpatient program received 
federal funds that will assist the State* in. providing services. 

The tuberculosis program provides free screening, preventive and 
-treatment services for tuberculosis.' This has been a successful yet costly 
program. After the loss & J 314D funds, initial costs have been borne by 
to State. We are grateful'to Senator Ifiouye for his efforts in obtaining 
Federal aid for the State TB programs onee again. 

In October the State received a public health advisor assigned by the 
Centers for. Disease Control, and funds /or a small cooperative agree- 
ment project for providing service? to. people of diverse ethnicity. 

The major activities of the epidemiology branch include investigation 
surveillance, and control of other reportable diseases in Hawaii. Tradi- 
Jionally, Federal participation in the epidemiology branch has been sub- 
stantial, and smce 1967 the Centers for Disease Control has assigned an 
epidemic intelligence officer to our program. This physician-epidemiol- 
ogist provides assistance to the State in conducting surveillance disease 
investigations, as well as assisting in special projects of interest to the 
Nauon as well as the State. In return the State offers a variety of tech- 
nical expertise, administrative support, and supervision. 

Since 1964 Federal funding has supported development of a state- 
wide immunization program designed to prevent the transmission ■ of 

SSP? V £ nt ? ble ? scases - ln 1983 {his program received more than 
IIUU.UOO ih Federal financial assistance. 

- The strategies in Hawaii inctode achieving and maintaining high im- 
munization levels in Hawaii's- children: improved surveillance of vac- 
cine-preventable diseases and implementing outbreak control when dis- 
ease is suspected. 
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The State and Federal strategies in Hawaii have made vaccine-pre- 
ventable illnesses nearly nonexistent in Hawaii. Since 1972 the venereal 
disease program has received Federal iunds, as part of a nationwide 
program for prevention of sexually -transmitted diseases. In 1983 the 
Hawaii VD program received nearly $200,000 in Federal financial assist- 
ance, and $100,000 in direct assistance. 

The success of the program has been clear. Five years after the fund- 
ing began the gonorrhea case rate peaked and has been declining ever 
since. 

We are grateful for the Federal supporti which has contributed sub- 
stantially to the success of our programs. Federal financial assistance ac- 
counts for 36 percent of the VD control ftffiding and 40 percent of the 
immunization funding. However, these disease problems, unlike small- 
pox, have not been eradicated. The agents which cause disease are still 
present in our environment and are waiting for our defenses to be 
dropped. Moreover, our experience with Legionnaire's disease, toxic 
shock, and AIDS teaches us that we cannot predict what new problems 
may arise, nor can we predict when a disease like gonorrhea will be- 
come resistant to the drugs we are now using. 

In order to continue the success of the present program and plan to 
meet the challenges of the future, continued assistance from the Federal 
.Government will be necessary. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 

Senator Wqcker. Thank you very much. Two questions. No. 1, the 
statistics which we were given in preparation of last year's budget amaz- 
ingly would indicate a very sharp rise in venereal disease nationally, 
and I'd like to get your comments on that, with your comments ad- 
dressed to the situation as, it relates to gonorrhea or all venereal disease 
here on the islands. 

Dr. Liang. That particular statistic relates to gonorrhea. I think with 
the new reporting of other sexually-transmitted diseases which CDC is 
interested in, which previously were not reportable, we're seeing some 
increase. I think the national rates are based on that kind of increase, 
partly perhaps, due to the interest in reporting of those disease, Senat6r. 

Senator Whcker. Point No.* 2, what is the situation in the islands vis- 
a-vis AIDS? 

Dr. Liang. At this point we have reported approximately nin« con- 
firmed cases of AIDS, and there's a small group of people who are still 
being worked up, suspected AIDS patients. We're seeing some increase 
that coincides with the experience in other States. *"* 

Senator Jnouye. WfiaT is the extent of drug-resistant gonorrhea in 
Hawaii? 

Dr. Liang. When we first identified drug-resistant gonorrhea in 1975, 
most of it coming from southeast Asia; because of our rapid response « 
and follow up. it has not really reestablished itself within the local pop- 
ulation. So nearly all the cases can be traced either to direct importa- 
tion or a contact from importation. " v 
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Senator Inouye How do you treat it if it's resistant to drugs? 

Dr. Liang. When I say drug resistant, we mean ifs resistant to peni- 
cillin. There are newer drugs— some other standbys also— new drugs 
which are very effective, although much more expensive, unfortunately 

Senator Whcker. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF DR.*FRANCES D. RJGGS, CHIEF. FAMILY HEALTH SERV- 
ICES DIVISION, HA WAIL STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Dr Riggs. Mr. Chairman, Honorable Senator Weicker and Honor- 
able Senator Inouye. I am Frances Riggs, chief of the family health \ 
services division for the Hawaii State Department of Health. 

The family health services division is grateful for all of the funding 
and support the Federal Government has contributed to our programs 
for women of child-bearing age, infants and children, and the com- 
munityjervices for developmenially disabled. 
Hoover, in title V, title XVI, and title XX funding since i981, pro- 

> grams in our division have lost the equivalent of about at least 7 per- 
cent of our total budget in Federal dollars, mostly from title XX fund- 
ing, but some from Utles X and XVI. The maternal and child health 
block grant program, since 1981, has been the same; each year we are 
receiving less by some $200,000 in all. And, in the title V category for 

, calendar year 1981, the child health block grant awards have not al- 
lowed for increased cases. The State has replaced some of the reduced 
Federal support. 

This year, for instance, our medical genetics screening program will 
terminate. This program will have to be funded through our stretched 
block grant moneys or from our already restricted State dollars, which 
would be done at the expense of another valuable program addressing 
concerns of native morbidity and mortality. 

There has been and continues to be disparity among certain* ethnic 
populations and in certain geographic areas in Hawaii.- Regionalizing 
services can reduce the morbidity and mortality across the State. The 
full system should be implemented, but there are insufficient funds for 
saving all of this. 

Community services to the developmenially disabled provides diag- " 
nostic and intervention services for children, especially zero to 3 years 
t of -age. Approximately one-third of the population served in these pro- 
grams on Oahu are military dependents. We have no special funding 
coming from the services to military families. 

All developmenially disabled persons in the Public Law 94-142 cate- 
gory receive appropriate developmental, educational, prevocational ' 
training under the Department "of Education programs, but upon gradu- 
ation and leaving the educational system a variety of programs to meet 
needs of adult developmental^ disabled in the community should be 
available to sustain continued community placing of these individuals 
and sustain less use of the institutions. There are insufficient programs- 
both in numbers and also in the variety to meet the needs Of all of the 
developmenially disabled adults in the community because we have 
insufficient funds. 
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The developmental^ handicapped persons we are serving are living 
longer now and entering retirement years. Our senior devclopmcntally 
disabled persons are increasing in number, have special needs, and no 
programs are available to meet these needs. If we had sufficient funding 
to develop as well as sustain these, we would very easily provide this. 

For the family health services division, primary prevention is of the 
highest priority. This includes public information and education. We 
feel there should be continued strong Federal emphasis on primary pre- 
vention and health education to assure continued stable funding for 
these services, because these are services that are often shortchanged in 
times of fiscal constraints when the needs ,of the immediate care so of- 
ten take precedence. 
. Thank you for allowing me to testify. 

Senator Inouyr. I wasn't aware that you were not being reimbursed 
for serving the developmentally disabled persons in the military. Have 
you made any attempt to get some reimbursement? 

Dr. RiGGS. Not specifically, we are just currently doing a study to try 
to identify the number of military dependents that we are serving in the 
infant to three population. Hawaii has been identified as one of the 
Slates that has good services for the developmentally disabled and we 
are having"an increased number of military dependents in this area. 

Senator Inouye. "Will you provide a special report on this problem? 

Dr. Riggs. There is an informational packet that you have that de- 
velops this. 

Senator Inouye. Because I'd like to stress the possibility of maybe 
getting reimbursement from the CHAMPU3 program. 

Dr. Riggs. This has been investigated. I can't give you the exact out- 
come, but it's not always successful. This is a means of funding for the 
program. But 1 should let you know what they have done. 

.Senator Inouye. I'm certain that the committee could instruct 
CHAMPUS to look upon this favorably, they usually do. 

Dr. Riggs. Some of the evaluation, diagnostic part, the direct medical 
kind of things can - be obtained through that area, bufethe infant pro- 
gram, the day-to-day basis that provides daily programs for these 
youngsters are not. 

Senator Weicker. 1 notice in your testimony that you indicate that 
after the children are through their school under Public I^w 94-142 
and go into the community, that at the present time there doesn't seem 
to be adequate facilities to absorb them. Is that correct? 

Dr. Riggs. That's correct, *es. 

Senator Weicker. For lack of funding? 

Dr. Riggs. For lack of funding in terms of sustaining them. There 
are many, many' different programs that could be developed, there are 
many programs that could be enlarged. We could provide additional 
dollar support for the programs we have at this time*. Also in finding 
placement for the severely multiply handicapped that do not need to be 
in the State hospital but can be maintained in the county, We're work- 
ing toward this, but I'm referring to those that are still, in the home, 
that need a day program hi their home. 
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• Ms - 1*£ R *; M There is a ftcw program this year under the reauthoriza- 
uoiu^fie Public Law 94-142 to provide transitional services. 
"T>r. Riggs. Yes; w$e have information on that 
Ms, iNGRAN^Would that address some of these problems'* 
Dr. Riggs. The chief of our braVh is looking at this now, and we'll 
evaluate >l And I've talked to the -Department of Education already 
about it, we will attempt to try to" utilize some of that. We have the 
knowledge of the kind of programs we need, we have knowledge and 
ability to provide them, but we have insufficient funding for maintain- 
ing, tnem. 

Senator Weicker. Well 1 think that:s the key, because the whole di- 
rection, as you know, is to get people into" the mainstream rather than 
^institutionalize them. And there's got to-be something out there 
otherwise nothing happens and you go back to arifhstitution for care ' 

rnis concerns me very much because of the tremendous pressures 
that have been brought to bear, and properly so, about mainstreaming, 

i m ! ? up * 1 10 hear * at seems to be norfollow through 
on that. Under what programs would the help come to alleviate this 
situation or should the help come to alleviate the situation? ) 

Dr. Riggs. One of our strong programs that we lost was our adult 
program case management and adult day activity program When that 
.. program was lost the State did take over a great deal of iL We're trying 
to think a little different way in terms of its funding. One of the major 
sources of funds for these community programs comes through our 
grants-in-aid and the State support. And with* the State problemsmany 
of these programs are facing severe fiscal constraints. And a great con- 
cern to us is how we're going to continue these programs. 

Senator Weicker Well, Dan. I'd like .to have it detailed as I suspect 
we might be son ef seeing the up of the iceberg' here in Hawaii but I 
suspect the same thing might hold true with any of the other 50* States 
and we better know about it because it could have a terrible impact on 
a situation thaj^as going in the right direction, and which seems to 
nave halted. 

Dr. Ric«|jji$eliave well documented wait Jists for all of the pro- 
grams thai are now available. 
Senator Wejcker. When you say wait lists, what are we talking 
- about? How many persons would be involved in a wait list? 

Dj v Riggs. One hundred and fifty names are currently on waiting 
lists to get into State adult programs. A lot of them, especially with the 
severely handicapped that have been kept at home, do not have any 
.place to send their children because we have a lack of that kind of pro- 
gram. Most families want to keep their adult relative iirthe community 
* and many of them in the home, but this eventually will catch up So 
its a concern getting worse every year as we get more graduating from 
the educational system. - * 

Senator Weicker. Well, I suggest that the staff might want to apply 
lemselves to this particular problem because it clearly is one that 
lould be raised in the appropriation process. OK, thank you very 
uch, I appreciate iL- 3 
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STATEMENT OF DR. DENIS MEE-LEE, CHIEF, MENTAL HEALTH DIVISION, 
HAWAII STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Di\ Mee-Lee. Mr, Chairman, Seriator Inouye, my name is Denis 
Mee-Lee, chief of the mental health division, Hawaii State Department 
of Healths- 
Let me*say at the outset that the mental health community in Hawaii 
is particularly appreciative of the tremendous support that Senator 
Inouye, the subcommittee, and the Congress have given to alcohol, 
drug abuse, and mental health services in the State over many years. 
We have grown as an alcohol, drug abuse, and mental health system be- 
cause of the sensitivity of the good Senator and the Congress to these 
particular needs. 

Let me comment first and briefly on the effect of block grant fund- 
ing on iqental health services in the State of Hawaii. 

The changeover from categorical to block grant funding has generally 
Ijad a positive effect on alcohol drug abuse, and mental health services 
in Hawaii. It has permitted use of Federal #nds in a manner more re- 
sponsive to local needs, and more broadly distributed throughout the 
entire State, Block granting has also permitted better integration of 
State and Federal funds, allowing us to move toward a comprehensive, 
integrated alcohol, drug abuse, ana rflental health system with compo- 
nents ranging from prevention activity to residential and hospital-level 
care. In this time of economic displacement, block granting has per- 
mitted a more flexible response to changing needs and funding patterns 
than would have otherwise beta possible. 

These advantages have brought with them increased State responsi- 
bility for monitoring and evaluating of prograA^Wretrog^t, the 10 



proven adequate to totally meet these responsibilities. Because of this 
lack of management resources, we are concerned about our ability to as- 
sure that all funds available to die alcohol, drug abuse, and .mental 
health system are spent in a responsive manner and provide services in 
the mosj effective and efficient manner possible. 

Second, let me make some comments about die Hawaii State Hospi- 
tal's unique role in the Pacific. 

Hawaii State Hospital is located approximately 4,330 miles from Asia, 
2,000 miles from Guam and Samoa, 3,636 mjles from Tahiti, arid 4,600 
from the Panama GanaL This geographical location, in the center of the 
Pacific Ocean, places the hospital at thq, crossroads of transpacific travel ' 
and in a strategic position as the largest public psychiatric facility in the 
Pacific Basin. As a consequence of its location, Hawaii State Hospital is 
called upon to provide for* individuals from the Pacific Basin who are in 
need of specialized care and treatment not available on their home is- 
lands. In addition, Hawaii State Hospital serves as a crisis facility for in* 
dividuals.in transit who require emergency psychiatric care. 

For example, in the last 2 to 3 years Hawaii State -hospital admitted a 
Samoan community leader who had killed a neighboring tribesman pnd 
needed political asylum and closed treatment In addition, another 
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Samoan patient was admitted because he was too violent for the limited 
psychiatric facility and could not be treated effectively in Samoa's cor- 
rectional facility. In addition, an Armenian .radioman was admitted after 
being chained in the hold for the protection of the rest of the crew. 
Finally, a non-English speaking Korean airline hostess was admitted en- 
route from the west coast to Korea because of a psychiatric emergency. 

Within the State of Hawaii, Hawaii State Hospital serves a multiplex 
of ethnic and cultural peoples, including many new refugee^immigntnts. 

Unfortunately, deinstitutionalization and the uncertainty of the future 
of Hawaii State hospital have negatively impacted the hospital's physical 
plant. The hospital lost JCAH accreditation in 1974, primarily because 
of physical plant difficulties. 

In more recent years, medicare certification is being threatened, again 
primarily because of problems with the facilities. The current buildings 
and amenities do not meet many standard requirements. The State of 
Hawaii is particularly grateful to Dr. Carolyne Davis, Administrator of 
the Health Care Financing Administration for her personal intervention 
and support in continuing certification of the hospital. 

For these reasons, and for the purposes of creating a more humane 
and therapeutic treatment environmenuthe State administration has 
proposed the reconstruction of the hospital. It has been estimated that 
the new construction of patient care areas, except for the three forensic 
Units, and the renovation of the administrative areas, would cost in the 
vicinity of $36 million. It is proposed to construct an -innovative com- 
munity of noninstituuonal structures, a village concept, which would 
capture optimum humane and therapeutic living characteristics. This 
would allow for high level and specialized treatment and rehabilitation 
programs that would best prepare psychiatric patients for more produc- 
tive community living. 

Schools and departments of the University of Hawaii are developing 
linkages with the hospital so as to insure a quality therapeutic, training, 
and research environment. 

Because of the innovative nature of this far-reaching project, and be- 
cause of Hawaii State Hospital's substantial role in serving the entire 
Pacific' Basin.- we request support for the hospital by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The State of Hawaii has thus far been able to appropriate ini- 
tial funding to cover the planning and design of the new, hospital. An 
additional $37,648,000 is necessary to commence and complete the con- 
struction project. * 

Mr. Chairman, other information has been added for support state- 
ments to this request. We certainly welcome the opportunity to present 
this project before Representatives of the Congress of the United States, 
and urge your support for funding the rebuilding of Hawaii State Hos- 
pital. 
Thank you. 

Senator Wiucxer. I suppose the only question I have relates to your 
statement . that the 'State of Hawaii is particularly grateful, to Dr. 
Carolyne Davis, Administrator, Health Care Financing Administration, 
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for her continuing support and ftinding of the hospital. Then, in the ad- 
ditional material which you have just referred, you make it very clear in 
your own statement that the hospital is deficient Why should we con- 
tinue any accreditation? It seems to me from what you say there, the 
place ought to be closed. 

Dr. M ee-Lee. I think we're all fully cognizant of the concern about 
the physical plant The State has attempted to move forward as rapidly 
as possible to address those concerns and I think it merely appeared for 
some time in making those construction changes 

Senator Wejcker. Well, my next question would be that unless that 
accreditation is withdrawn, don't you feel that there will be foot-drag- 
ging insofar as the State getting to the problem? I'm perfectly willing to 
work with Senator Inouye on whatever the Federal role is to be here. I 
have no problem with thai. I know how States operate, Hawaii is no 
different from Connecticut The fastest way to get people to appropriate 
the money and get on with it is to just literally have a closing immi- 
nent Then theyll do it but they won't do it until then. 

Dr. M ee-Lee. We understand that approach, Mr. Chairman, »but I 
think both the State legislature, as well as tfie State administration have 
been fully made aware by the Federal visitors that that is a major con- 
cern. We have indicated our commitment to progress, and I think we 
are proceeding as rapidly as possible. We certainly could benefit from 
additional support for the construction. 

Senator Whcker. I'd appreciate it if the staff director of the full com- 
mittee, Mr. Kennedy, who is here and Tom van der Voort who is rep- 
resenting Senator Proxmire, might make a brief visit to the facility. I'd 
appreciate if you'd go with them. - 

Dr. M ee-Lee. I'd be extremely pleased to make arrangements for 
that. 

Senator Inouye. Pardon me, could you if possible provide us with 
some information which woUld indicate the consequences of no accredi- 
tation or certification, to the State of Hawaii? It would seem obvious 
that it would be chaotic, but the record should show what would hap- 
pen if the certification- was taken away. And I think it would be very 
helpful if the legislature here was made aware of the consequences of 
such action. • 

Dr. M ee-Lee. Well be glad to prepare statements for you, detailed in- 
formation on that, and supply that to you. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTINE LING, CHIEF, HEALTH PROMOTION AND EDU- 
CATION OFFICE, HAWAII STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Ms. Ling. Mr. Chairman, members of the Appropriations "Committee, 
I'm Christine Ling, I'm chief Of the health promotion and education of- 
fice'. My comments, win be very brief this morning, on the use of Fed- 
eral block grants for health education programs and risk reduction 
programs. 
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The department has utilized block grant funds during the past 4 years 
to strengthen health education programs. They have funded sojpe inno- 
vative risk rqduction programs for intermediate and high school stu- 
dents, for workers. 

And for this purpose the department has been in close touch with the 
Communicable Disease Center in Atlanta, Ga. We have no major prob- 
lems with communications or in the nondelivery of promised assistance. 

Hawaii is one of the 48 States with risk reduction projects: Each year 
the State applies for block grants. In return, Hawaii is one of the States 
providing information into a national health center, which can abstract 
data, and make comparison with other States. 

These block grants as indicated by Dr. Mee-Lee have, indeed, al- 
lowed us the flexibility and authority to develop programs to meet our 
needs. We do hope this finding will continue, and we do wish to thank, 
you. Congress, for these incentive grant funds. . 
Thank you. 

Senator Inouye. What son of project is this risk reduction program, 
how do you work it out? 

Ms. Ling. We get a grant from the Communicable Disease Center at 
AltSnta and then we have developed five projects directed *t the life 
styles of people, because we know that with the new data coming out, 
that we can uplift our health, probably extend life, through the use of 
programs of risk reduction. 

First of all we have gotten a large grant which takes a look at what 
people are doing through an instrument devised by CDC called a 
health risk appraisal. We run people through that and then counsel 
them individually to make changes. We ask people to contract them- 
selves as to what changes might be made, then we get people together 
in groups to see what they want to do about their health. I might say 
that it is a demonstration program, we don't have data yet to backbit 
up. 

s Senator Inouye. Do you participate in our school system, to urge our 
students to cut out smoking? 

Ms. Ling. We have two projects based and aimed at the intermediate 
schools, and the other is based on high school students. 

As you well know, and we well know, marihuana -growing is very 
prevalent in the islands, and we're trying to get the students and stu- 
dents' parents workshops together to take a look at what they want to 
do about the problem. f 

Senator Inouye. Have you had any positive results? 

Ms. Ling. Ves: I think that the curriculum that has been developed 
will make some changes, but we won't know until the end of this year. 
The University of Hawaii is helping us with that evaluation. 

Senator Inouye. These are just pilot projects? 

Ms. Ling. Pilot projects. 

Senator Inouye. Do you anticipate having it statewide? 
Ms. Ling. We hope so, the school system at the end of 4 years at 
Leilehua has individuals that would like to extend the curriculum that 
wasjieveloped to other projects, to other parts of the State. 
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Sflnator Inouye. Thank you very much. 
Senator Wbckek. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY S. PARTIKA, PROJECT DIRECTOR, HEALTH CARE 
FOR REFUGEES PROGRAM, HAWAII STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH > 

Ms. Parti ka. Members of (he committee, my name is Nancy Partika, 
I'm project director of the health care for refugees program. 1*11 be the 
last speaker today for the department of health. 

There are an estimated 6,000 refugees in the State of Hawaii, approx- 
imately 95 percent of which are of Indochinese origin. Hawaii has been 
ranked second nationally, in terms of refugees per population, and Hon- 
olulu is listed as 1 of the 40 most impacted counties in the United 
States. The number of Hawaii refugee arrivals, however, has dropped 
dramatical y since 1981, from ar/average of about 1,500 arrivals a year 
to a current average level of about 20 to 25 new arrivals a month. 

Our health care of refugees program was first funded in fiscal year 
1981, and it is administered by the Hawaii State Department of Health, . 
and federally funded through the U.S. Public Health Service. It does 
provide for health screening of refugees in Hawaii, initial coordination ' 
of health assessment and medical evaluation: 

The refugee project is now in its fourth fiscal year of funding, and 
has a new operational budget of $50,231 in Aw Federal funds. The 
, project has received very favorable recognition from both* the region IX . 
Public Health Service and the Centers for Disease Control in Atlanta 
for its comprehensive screening program and for achieving a 98-percent 
• v health and TB screening completion rate in new refugee arrivals over 
the past year. % 

The project addresses specific health problems prevalent in the high- 
risk refugee population by providing for the prompt detection, treat- 
ment, and prevention of these conditions in a culturally-sensitive and 
appropriate manner. Some of the most common health problems that 
we .see are tuberculosis, .parasites, dental diseases, and other abnormali- 
ties and disabilities. A more complete description of the health prob- 
lems and the status of Hawaii's more recent refugee arrivals, in fiscal 
year . 1983. is described in the health care for refugees program annual 
report for 1983. 

. Concerns and issues regarding the health of refugees are numerous. 
However. I will only address three here.^ 

One major and ongoing need is for the provision of culturally-appro- 
priate and community-based mental health services to Hawaii's refugee 
population. Thus far, funding has not been attained for Hawaii for mis 
major area of concern to the community. • 

Another need is for the provision of bask health services for immi- 
grant-status arrivals under the orderly departure program. Those arriv- 
ing directly from Saigon, because of their immigrant status, may not be 
eligible for any public assistance or refugee-funded programs after arriv- 
ing, and sponsor support is often not adequate to cover the health care 
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needs. The personal as well as public health implications of this lack of 
health screening and followup is anticipated to be of significant concern 
to this State. 

Third; is the request by this department to continue to provide fund- 
ing for the refugee screening program while refugees continue to arrive 
and settle in Hawaii and the United States. 

Finally. I'd like to thank Senator Inouye for his continuing efforts 
and active support for refugee services, particularly in the area of ref- 
ugee mental health. f 

We'd like also to thank the -US. -Public Health^ervice region IX. of- 
fice and the Centers for Disease Control refugee screen^ program staff 
for their excellent, ongoing assistance and support for this program. 

Thank, .you. 

Senator Weicker. Thank you very mucli. 

Senator Inouye. One question. Approximately, what percent of the 
refugees coming through your screening process are found to have dis- 
ease or disability? % 

Ms. Partika. Over 95 percent of them we've found to have some ab-' 
normality on arrival. J , think the severity of the problem has decreased 
as the screening process overseas has gotten better. 

Senator Inouye. Ninety-five percent? 

Ms. Partika. Over 93 percent We're looking at abnormalities, dental 
disease, parasites, skin diseases, or TB. 

Senator Inouye. What percentage "of the refugees have tuberculosis? 

Ms. Partika. About 10 percent have class A or class B tuberculosis, 
which may be active or inactive. However, .72 percent have shown to be 
TB-suscepuble, which means that they have positive skin test readings. 

Senator Inouye. And those were not found at" the source perhaps be- 
cause through the screening process here — — 

Ms. Partika. They're screened with chest X-rays overseas at - this 
time, and I believe they will be starting skin testing in the future. At 
this time we are only doing chest X-rays and they are fairly accurate 
about being able to diagnose the^class B TB. We have found cases of a 
refugee being diagnosed as class B and they turned out to be actually 
an active case of tuberculosis. We have ^had some cases which have, 
slipped through undiagnosed. However, this is fairly uncommon now. 

Senator Inouye. What happens to a refugee who is screened here but 
he is en route, say to California? Is he held here? * % . 

Ms. Partika. Well. I think what you're referring tQ is the problem of 
secondary migration, and if the refugees are screened here, if they stay 
here at least they will receive a fairly comprehensive screening. How- 
ever, we often get a lot of secondary, migrants back and forth between 
the States, and we don't even know the exact level of secondary migra- 
tion of refugees. Eighty percenrof the refugees that arrive in Hawaii do 
require some' sort of health screening when they arrive here. They may. 
have arrived more than 2 years ago and they were, never screened, So, 
we do provide' services for secondary arrivals, as well as followup in TB 
health screening. We alsd do referrals for dental screening, if they need 
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Senator Inouyl Thank you very much. 

Senator Whckhl Thank you. The prepared statements of all the pre- 
ceding witnesses will be placed in the record at this point. 
[The statements follow:] \ 
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whose concents over our progress art certainly such appreciated^, j 

My Introductory rerarks will be very brief, after which my staff will 
present substantive Indorsation that we believe will be of special Interest S 
to this subcommittee* \ 

Let me first call your attention to a historical footnote that say be of 
special interest to you. Taking into account Hawaii's development prior to 
annexation, our Department of Health has the longest history as a government- 
sponsored public health agency in the United States. 

Our department was founded In 1850 by King Kamehameba HI. 

This was only two years after public health was established as a government 
function in England. And, H was five years later, in 1855, that the first 
continental department of health was established In Louisiana. ( 

Government interest In public health here came on the heels of epidemics 
of measles, whooping cough, smallpox and mumps — diseases Imported to the 
Islands and which nearly decimated the native Hawaiian population. 

Understandably, many of the early government regulations and activities 
of the health Department were directed towards the protection of the resident 
population from alien diseases and Illnesses. 



Today, we continue to face special problems: while we welcome our visitors 
and new residents, they also bring with tfiem associated health problems, 

Hawaii has a higher proportion of its population as refugees, Immigrants, 
tourists and transient military personnel than any other state In the Union. 

As a Pacific gateway, many of our immigrants come from lesser developed 
nations of the Pacific-Asian basin. Ke, therefore, see a higher Incidence 
of tuberculosis and Hansen's Disease, coupljsd with an increasing tendency 
towards resis^yce of these diseases to existing drug therapy* 

Other diseases unusual to the continental U.S. have been brought to Hawaii. 
6iven the mobility of our nation's people, there is always the prospect that 
other states can quickly be exposed to new problems in public health. 

Recognition of this situation by Federal agencies has led to several 
long-standing cooperative preventive health activities in Hawaii, ..and we 
appreciate this shared concern. 

Nevertheless, we continue to face complex problems In serving our new 
immigrants and refugees. For Instance* this department translates health 
information publications In 14 different languages, and we use language- 
specific health aides as much as possible. 

An Important service is provided through the federally-supported health- 
screening and channeling program for refugees. Extending this to Immigrants 
entering Hawaii would greatly benefit these n ew co mers and their families 
while providing added protection tb the resident population. 1 respectfully 
suggest such a program would be worthy of your consideration^ 

Before turning our presentation over to my staff, may I take this 
opportunity to express our grrtitutfe jto you, Hr. Chairman, and to Senator 
Inouye for your continued support of fca wall's special needs In public health. 

We especially appreciate your interest in our Hansen's Disease program, 
particularly in the long-term care given to patients at Kal aupapa. The 
transfer of the former U.S. Public Health Service Clinic to the State for 
our own programs Is also appreciate, as are the various grants-in-aid given 
to our department. 

Again, ma halo for taking the time to visit our State and to listen to 
our views. 
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Statement of Mae N. Kuramoto 

Honorific Chairperson end Henbers of t^Semti Appropriation! Committee, 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health 6 Human Services. Education and Rail tad Agencies: 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today. I as Kae H. Kursssoto. 
Chief, Public Health Nursing Branch. State Ocpartaent of Health. 

I wish to express v% appreciation and gratitude for the forward thinking of 
Hawaii's Senator Inouye and Ms colleagues in their sponsorship of nursing and 
health legislation which has made progressive impacts In the health cere systeo 
in Ktwa11 and the nation. Senator Inovye's support and commitment to the nursing 
profession are well recognised. The recent sponsorship of the Community Kurslng 
Centers 8111 is a fine exesple of his astuteness to the needs of the American 
people and the role that professional nurses could assure in the provision of 
ambulatory care through i nde p e n den t nursing centers. 

1 would like to cover two areas In ay presentation: 

1. A Description of Current State of the Public Health Kursing Branch. 

Z. A Request for the Expansion of Public tea 1th Nursing Services Through the 
CoBiourtlty 8urs1ng Centers. 

I. Description of Current State of the Public Health Kurslng Branch 

Public Health nursing Branch provides nursing services to service program 
of the Department of Health and in thevommunlty. The goal Is to prooote 
wellness and to provide restorative and preventive heal tit tare services to 
Individuals, fawilies and communities in the State. We have 93 public health 
nurses geographically distributed throughout the State irith'Sttlgfltoents to 
provide services within a specific geographical area. Services Include health 
assessment, education, consul tation/guldonce, prescribed treatment procedures, 
case Bsnegement. evaluation of care and referrals to appropriate care 
providers. Working from Centers, services are provided in the home, office, 
care hone, school. d*y care center, clinic, commit* settings and by telephone. 
Thus, public health nurses are the front -Una health workers in the community. 
In FY 1983. Public Health Kurslng Branch served 7% or 69,692 of the State's 
population of 946.691. 

Unfortunately, fiscal restrictions imposed by the 1983 Legislature ami the 
Administration amounting to $203,850 or 6% of the PHH budget ($3,320,787) 
created a hardship in the delivery of public health mrsing services. Wten 
94% of the program's budget is earmarked for personnel costs, it is inevitable 
that ssjorlty of the program's restriction cones from this expenditure 
category. 

Mm fiscal constraints affect other progress , an Increase in the mater 
of referrals for public health nursing services 1s noted. It has been 
difficult to meet all the requests. Wait lists for children requiring 
well-child care and iasunizatlons have been established. Families qualifying 
for military and third-party coverage are encouraged to seek cere from their 
usual nodical (woes. However, those with United or no Insurance coverage 
for health care and those with Medicaid coverage but who are unable to continue 
receipt of nodical services from their physicians, turn to the public health 
nurses for direction and care. ( 

The transient, refugee and Immigrant populations require magy of the services 
provlct** and require Intensive monitoring ami coordination. For time 
individuals from the Pacific a*d Asian countries, acculturation and language 
problems require special attention, frequently tine consuming, before positive 
results occur. Referrals for tuberculosis source and Contact Investigations 
and Hansen's Disease follow up continue to be numerous, especially esong the 
; Immigrant and refugee population* 

■ . • ■ 

I The number of abused and neglected children continue to show d« increase, r 
, and th*y require extensive joint intervention maasuregwith social workers 
froo the Department of Social Services *nd Housing, {he. need foe monitoring 
of health status , counseling and teaching of child care and.enhancing 
/ relationships between child and family is paramount, especially for tlpse who 
/ lack the knowledge, sttfll *nd/or support in child and family management. 
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Wtft the okirloui need for sort public health nursing services and United 
fading, the Oepartaent acquires extra funds for needed se^cesthrSgh - 
S^foJJflS! 5 ; J^, 0 *!* «■ Coordination Project « nSiTi. • 

which provides interdisciplinary case anagwent services* Ha»1lto«ty's 

we Hawaii county Office of Aging, Is an example. Another Older tan-lean Act 
P^fct s the Senior Health Volunteer Project This pSert 

" ,n ^ idual1 »« preventive skills training to 20 or nore Isllnd-wide 

wlunteers who. in turn, provide health screening services tol.000 ffiiii 

preventing developoent of chronic disease and detecting Illnesses through 
health screening «et1v1t1ee. Another exaa«>1e 1s the State HypertensloV 
EES" ^"Ll* - ! - un ^ r «• 'rotative Health MockG^wEch 
£?22L21E[I y d * te 2! 0ft " f ,"<9h Mood pressure with follow-up services 
«?J^?2^ 1 !£ fWft,ss1ona, , a ? d P^Hc -education on hypertension. Certain 
of our ethnic groups are especially prone to hypertension. 

^L!^"^ I*" J" 1t1aUd « ■»« Provide nursing services to 
of pneyloyed breadwinners on felokal and selected areas on towan 

SSL*^" I 5 5 ,! ocus ** M wincing the health of faari1yl»*era 

f through acquisition of self-responsible health practices. 

c^&Ml*:J^** Fe f? rfl .? POjKts ara for snort-tern periods and require 
«2!l^H5 U #5*2? 1,tPrt1va *l m - Nowewr. such projects hive des^trated 
their cost effectiveness to the State but.tffelr continuance cannot be assured. 

Recently, a staff public health nurse was selected to enter the Geriatric 

E^r P 7 , ?o2! 10n ?L { f f,> P ™« r "» the tolverslty of Colorado beginning In . 
^nwry, l384.The Program previously focused on preparing GKPs for long- 
term care fac 11 1ty asslgnnents. Hawaii's representative . will be one of the 
first candidates froa •'casaunlty health nursing setting. - 

jbqMtst for the Expan«1*m of Public Health ifurslng Services Through the 
Cowwnlty Nursing totters Bill «nrw^ we 

• * 
Public Health Nursing Branch actively supports the Ctaunlty Nursing 
Centers Bill Introduced In the U. S. Senate by Senators Inouye and Pacfc*ood 
and looks forward to participating In the prograo upon its enactment. 

Public Health Jurslng In Hawaii *ill be able to provide car* and services 
to all three of the populations identified In the Bill. Currently. 
a KISl wto1 ^ f ^r;r WM M nrf se*«?ty-f1ve or twenty-six percent of children 
attending well child conferences are Medicaid eligible and three-thousand 
or twelve percent attending adult health clinics and/or receiving nursing 
care at their residences ire Medicare eligible. 

With the additional revenue assistance, the already established mechanism 
of service delivery can be expanded as well as creative approaches to effective 
and efficient service delivery could be developed and implemented, including 
the utilization of eight pediatric nurse practitioners and the geriatric 
nurse practitioner. The Hawaii Public Health Hyrstng Program accepts this 
exciting challenge of Community Nursing Centers. 



Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony 



Statement of Dsl Arthur Llano 

Honorable Chairperson, members and staff of the Subcommittee on labor, 
Health and Human Services. 

I am Dr. Arthur Liang, Chief of the Epidemiology Branch. I am pleased 
to have the opportunity of presenting the testimony of the Caaminlcable Disease 
Division of the State Department of Health. 

In addition to the testify being presented at this hearing, copies of 
position papers fro® the Division have been prepared for you and have been \ 
distributed to you. ) 

The Cotwwnicable Disease Division is responsible for the prevention and 
control of comunicable disease in Hawaii. 
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Because of Mi's unique situation Irv relation to immigrants, refugees,, 
visitors and tourists, coommicable disease patterns 1n Hawaii often take on 
characteristics of the country origins of Its people. As examples, the rate 
of tuberculosis asong people bom In Hawaii cos^ures very favorably with the 
lowest rites on the oalnland, the total rates Including 1fsra1 grants and Pacific 
Island people are the highest In the nation. Although Hansen's Disease rates 
have decreased markedly among locally- bom people* nearly SO new cases a year 
are found among 1 emigrants and Pacific Islanders. 

I would like to briefly describe the programs within the Communicable 
Disease Division and refer to the State and Federal interrelationships. Since 
you have had the opportunity to visit Kalaupepe Settlement, that program will 
net be included in the testimony. y 

In addition to the long- terra care patients at Kalaupapa, the Hansen's 
Disease program services nearly 500 patients with treatment and rehabilitation 
services and screens their household contacts. A new patient has had sywptoas 
for about one year before he reaches diagnosis and treatment. Treatment Is 
required for 5 years to a lifetime. The Hawaii Hansen's Disease program has 
had a long and elm relationship with the United States. Public Health Service 
i Hospital at Carvllle and for the first time 1n 1983, Hawaii's coranunity based 
prograa received federal contract funds which will assist the state to provide 
appropriate services to outpatients. 

Two problem areas are being addressed- by the prograa, resistance to drugs 
and compliance. Resistance is often found in patients arriving Incompletely 
treated from other countries; therefore multi-drag therapy 1s almost always 
required. Because of the length of therapy required and the social stlgoa 
still associated with the disease patients often discontinue therapy; hence, 
the serious compliance problem exists. 

<M The State provides free screening, preventive and treatment services for 
^tuberculosis. This has been a successful yet costly program* Locally bom 
citizens have a low rate of tuberculosis despite the very hig/» rate of tuber- 
culosis 1n 1 sail grants and 'refugees from Asian countries. * f 

After the loss of 31*(d) funds, all costs have bfifen born by the State, 
with the exception of a part-time nurse and translator provided by Health Care 
for Refugees Prpject. 

We are grateful to Senator Inouye for his efforts to again encourage 
federal aid to the states for tuberculosis control. In October, the State 
received the assistance of a Public Health Advisor assigned by Centers for 
Disease Control and funds for a small Cooperative Agreement Project, which 
will aid in delivering language and cultural specific services. 

The major activities of the Epidemiology Branch Include investigation 
of individual cases and clusters of Infectious disease, the gathering and 
analyzing information on the reportable diseases in Hawaii, and the screening, 
• treating, and educating the public in order to reduce the risk of acquiring 
or transmitting. disease. j 

Traditionally, federal participation in the Epidemiology Branch has been 
substantial^ In the General Epidemiology Program, Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC) has assigned an Epidemic Intelligence Service Officer (physician epi- 
demiologist) to the State since 1967. This COC- funded epidemiologist Is usually 
assisted for two years and provides assistance to the State In conducting sur- 
veillance and disease investigations, as well as assistance in special projects 
that are of Interest to the Nation, as well as the State. In return, the State 
f offers a variety of technical experiences, administrative support and super- 
vision. In the past, the f|deral epidemiologists have worked on such investi- 
gations as a large outbreak of rubella In 1976, an outbreak of Acute Hemmoraghlc 
Conjunctivitis (Ant) imported fron Samoa, and an outbreak 6f viral gastro- 
enteritis associated with clams consumed at a tfaikiki luau. The clams originated 
1n England affecting several other states. The CDC epidemiologists have also 
provided valuable expertise to the Hawaii in such special studies as "Field 
Testing of the Rubella Vaccine/ "Elucidating the Epidealology of Leptospirosis 
in waiplo Valley," and the "Evaluation of the Premarital Rubella Screening 
-Baegram," 

To the epidemiologists, Hawaii is a unique opportunity. There are several 
diseases of high incidence which are unique to Hawaii, for exaaple, the rates 
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of salmonella. Infant botulism, and Kawasaki disease are the highest 1n the 
nation; and in the case of salmonella and Infant botulism, Hawaii's rate 1$ 
nearly two tines that of the nearest mainland state reporting these Illnesses. 
Korebver, the island population 1$ relatively stable and a high proportion * 
of individuals have access to good medical care. These characteristics make 
Hawaii's island population uniquely suitable for study. In the future, continued 
direct aid to Hawaii and indirect assistance through support for the CDC 
Epidemic Intelligence Service will not .only benefit the Nation's health by 
adding to our knowledge base of diseases such as Kawasaki disease, but also „ 
pay direct dividends to the State of Hawaii through epidemiology services 
rendered. Already the current CDC epidemiologist has been involved with evaluating 
the need for screening pregnant women for hepatitis 8 and a program for training 
Pacific Island epidemiologists using computer-assisted cownuni cations. 

Since 1964, f edecjjftn^undl ng 1n personnel has supported Hawaii in developing 
a comprehensive statewide ionization program designed to prevent the trans- 
mission of vaccine-preventable diseases. In 1583, the Hawaii Immunization Program 
received $102,849 in federal assistance. The strategies employed in Hawaii 
conform with the national objectives Including: 

(1) Achieving and maintaining high immunization levels in Hawaii's child 
population. One of the key elements 1n maintaining high ioniza- 
tion levels is the stringent enforcement of the school 1 feminization 
law. Current Immunization surveys Indicate that 99 percent of the 
children attending preschool s, elementary and secondary schools are 
adequately Immunized. A comprehensive Immunization maintenance system 
has been established to insure that children bom 1n Hawaii complete 
their Immunizations on schedule, through such activities as educating 
parents and reminding providers of the need for Immunizations, providing v 
a method for routine family recordkeeping, and monitoring each child's 
immunization progress from birth to school entry. 

(2) Improve surveillance of vaccine-preventable diseases and implementing 
m aggressive and rapid outbreak control when disease 1s suspected. 

Despite our current low rate of vaccine-preventable illnesses,' Hawaii 
continues to be exposed to measles, rubella and other contagious 
diseases from people from other countries not sharing our health 
conscience priorities. Immigrants, migrants, refugees, out-of-state 
students and 4 million tourists per year bring with them vaccine- 
preventable illness which requires continued surveillance and rapid 
outbreak control to limit transmission within the resident population. 
Currently of particular concern is the potential threat of measles 
and rubella among susceptible adults in colleges, universities and 
hospitals. There is a group of young adults who escape natural in- 
fection and who were never immunized during the first year following 
vaccine licensure. As much as 20 percent of young adults are suscep- 
tible to rubella and/or measles. 

These state and federal strategies have made vacdne-preven table 
illnesses nearly non-existent 1n Hawaii. In 1983, Hawaii reported 
only one case of measles and one case of rubella, three cases of 
pertussis and 18 cases of mumps. Ho cases of tetanus, dipfctheria 
or polio have been reported in Hawaii since 1975. However, 1n our 
inflationary economy, the costs of maintaining these programs continue 
to skyrocket. In recent years, prices have been increasing by IDS 
to 25$ for vaccines. Recent indications are that OPT and Td vaccines 
will increase dramatically next year. If Hawaii's success 1n preventing 
childhood diseases is to continue, it is essential that federal support 
continue. 

The Hawaii State Health Department received a federal grant in 1972 
to perform gonorrhea control activities as a result of a National 
Gonorrhea Control Program. In the calendar year 1983, the Hawaii 
VD Control Program received $196,587 in federal financial assistance, 
and $97,383 in direct assistance. Some of the major activities 
supported by federal funds include: (1) A gonorrhea screening 4 
program, for which screen«<t«rge numbers of asymptomatic women in 
various clinical settings. (2) Epidemiological activity, which 
includes the interviewing of VD infected patients to elicit their * 
sexual contacts and subsequent tracing activities to locate and treat ' 
these VD contacts to prevent further transmission and illness. 
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In the past few vearsA the national strategy has beee modified to 
expand W control acimftles to Include the following: 



* Jf e#r *aV** ie 
rol act»t1« 

to seximfy 



• (!) Attention to sexua^y transmitted diseases other than gonorrhea 
and syphilis. 

(2) Upgrading YD clinic services - „ 

' Through the use of federal funds, the Hawaii ¥0 Control Program 
• has been able to send three clinicians working in the ¥D Clinic 
to the "Sexually Transmitted Disease Clinician Training Course* 
sponsored by the Centers for Disease Control . This training 
course greatly improved the clinician knowledge and skills and 
VD diagnosis and management. 

(3) Initiating an aggressive "pelvic mflamaatory disease" (PID) 
control program. The emphasis of the PIP prog ran is the early 
identification of women with FID and the effective management 
of the patient to Insure proper treatment, follow-up, and also 
aggressive contact tracing to prevent reinfection and reoccurrence 
of PID, 

The effects of the Increased prevention and detection activities 
were clearly evident as early as 1977; five years after the 
intensified VD control efforts, the gonorrhea case rate peaked 
and has been declining ever since. Although tbe resistant form 
of gonorrhea was first found In Hawaii in i975*and 100 cases 
1n 1982, aggressive control measures have presented "colonize- 
v tlon" in our local- population. Federal funds have had a 

tremendous positive impact qn the Epidemiology Branch. In the 
general epidemiology activities annually, they provide direct 
assistance in the form of a federally-funded public health 
advisor. Federal financial assistance accounts for 36 percent 
of Hawaii tfty Control funding and supports one- third of the 17 
positions involved In VD control In the State. In the Immuniza- 
. Hon Program, federal funds account for 40 percent of Hawaii's 
control program and supports 6 positions of the 10 positions 
Involved in immunization activities. 

However, as gonorrhea and syphilis are coming more and more 
under control, It 1s clear that other sexually transmitted 
diseases such as Chlamydia and drug-resistant forms of 
gonorrhea have begun to take their place. In the future, new 
strategies will need to be developed to handle such problems^. 

we are grateful for the federal support to date which has contributed 
substantially to the success of the present program. However, It should be 
recognized that the disease problems in question have not been eradicated. 
The agents which cause disease are still present in the environment and are* 
simply waiting for our defenses to be dropped and our vigilance diverted. 
Moreover, our experience with Legionnaire's Disease, Toxic Shock and AIDS 
teaches us that we cannot predict what, new problems may arise or which agents 
will become resistant to the drugs we are using now. In order to continue 
the success of the present program and plan to meet the challenges of the 
future, continued assistance from the federal government will be necessary 
and, hopefully, sufficient. 

Thank you Senator Meicker, Senator Inouye and to the other members of 
your staff for their kind attention. 

\ ^ — r 

Statement of Frances D. Riogs « 

The Family Health Services Division, Hawaii State Department of Health, has had 
the opportunity and challenge of serving the women of childbearing age. Infants 
and children through our Maternal and Child Health programs and through the 
services for X rippled Children. The Federal Government has been the basis of ' 
funding for these programs, first through Title V of the Social Security $ct ^ 
and more recently through the tetoibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 Block Grant 
Awards. Some smaller amounts have been obtained from other Titles. Me are 
deeply grateful for all this assistance provided us over the years by the 
Congress of the United States. , 
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The program currently receiving fundi ng* ass 1s tance ere: ' i 

l v Maternal and Child Health Block, Grant 

A, Maternal and Child Health Branch* 1 

1} Maternity and Infant Care Project clinics In Waiiaanalo and 

Nanekuli on the Island of Oahu. arid Hllo.on the Island^of Hawaii. 



2) Children and Youth Pro^ct 1n Walaanalo on the Island of Oahu> 

3) Sudden Infant beath Syndrome -(Statewide). - 

4) Regional Perlnatflh Planning Prograa (Statewide). ' 
Crippled Children Services Branch 

1) Early diagnosis for children' with physical handicaps in ®ed1cally 
eligible categories, a * 

2) Treatment for those children (and some support services to the 
families) who are fiscally eligible. 

II. Other Maternal and Child Health Federal Funding 




A. 



" i on» wniiQ resign reoerai funding % 

awwunlty Services for the Devel oproenta lly Disabled Branch > 

Special Projects of Regional end national Significance (SPEARS) 
Grant - funding for the Perinatal Fp] low-Up Project. 

*B. Crippled Children Services Branch 

■ medical, genetics counseling and screening prograw - National 
. > piedical Senettcs Project funds*- last year of funding, FY 1984, 

, III. Other Federal Funding - Current " * 

Maternal and Child Health - Title X monies tor Family Planning/ 

Funding sources lost since tan i bus Reconcif iation Act became effective, Include: . *v* 

I. Title XVI fof Grippled Chlldreh's Supplemental Security Zhce*e-tMsafeled ^ ^ 

Children's Program (SSI-Dp>). K 

II. Title XX for Cooaunity Services for .the Developmental ly Disabled - The - " l y ^ 

Infant anoV Child Developmental Programs and the Adult Day Activity and £ase, *7 -y ' 

Managewentl Program. Also, for Fafcily Planning Services alone, the State has- ^ • 
lost over $600,000 in Federal support since FY 81. -. » N V,*- ^ 



In J198I, with the inception of the Block Srant£, funding for several progress 
ceased, or, when placed within Block Grant funding and State funding, were 
retkiced. requiring the stretching of available sam1e\ to try to maintain* 
services. This is represented, for Instance, by the loss of Title XVI funds 
for the SSI-BCP and the Inclusion of this program Into Crlpple^Chl 1 dren ' s , 
with Toss of posftions as well as comprehensiveness o? service* Also, because 
this Is the last year of the Genetics Program funding, coney to continue this 
. prograa wffl need to come from an alreaty severely restrict^ State bddeet. at 
the expense of anofcher valuable prograa, or fro® the already stretched Slack 
Grant-funding. So$e Block Grant amies are used to conrpliaent 'State cellars 
used for Purchase of (sadlc^l, surgical and hospitalization) Service. 'These 
Ajtlars have not kept up with increased casts. 
"» 

Weeds and Future; Program Direction ■ 

. In Paternal and Child Health there is a need for additiona^undlna to advam^T 
„ , the efforts of regional ization of the Perinatal Health Care System in Hawaii. 
* # The^hances of being born alive have steadily improved in the State of Hawaii. « 
however , the fate of a newborn In this State Is not assured. There has been 
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and continues to be disparity mom certain ethnic populations and 1n 
certain geographic areas, agonal U1raj perinatal services H an effective 
means of re^jcln^ morbidity and mortality 1n the State. The full system needs 
to be developed. . 

Coswunlty Services for the Developmental^ Disabled Includes dlaqnostic and 
intervention services for infants and children, especially 0 to 3 years of 
age. These services Include services to solitary dependents statewide. It has 
been determined, during 1981-1982* on Oahu only, of over 500 Wants served. 
26t Mere.Jrofs military fasilies. During 1982*1983, data* again froa Oahu only. 
Tnilcate our Child Development Clinics/Diagnostic Observation Center and V 
Infant Development Program served 30.5V fBilitary dependents, ^ 

Community Service* for the Developmental ly Disabled Branch also wishes to 
emphasize the InaDtHty of cooBunltles toHeep up with the demands for adult 
day programs Under PI 94-142, disabled children up to 22 years are provided 
developmental, educational, and pre-vec*tional training to meet their needs 
through the Department of Education. These disabled individuals then leave 
the Department of Education systcre to be absorbed Into community life as 
adults. This transition Is In jeopardy for existing day programs are filled. 
There are. also, long wait lists. There 1s, in addition, a lack of appropriate 
programs for the severely multiply handicapped. Strong community day 
programing for the adult developmental 1y disabled will assure more and con* 
tlnued community placement and less use of Institutional placement. The 
thrust to sustain these individuals at fmme and in the community should include 
adegua^fundl ng . 

Another area of service which needs attention is that area relating to the 
need*, of senior developmental ly disabled persons. These developmental ly 
disabled elderly citizens need programming to meet their needs as^b all 
seniors. This transition Into the senior years 1s occurring more and more 
frequently for our adult retarded. There are no programs to meet their specif 1 
needs and no additional funding to develop such programs. ; 

♦ , . ' .* 

Fast ly. Health Services have the mission 'tp promote good health and well-being, 
tftprejgent disease and handicaps and to prevent increasing disability from 
handicaps already present in our specific target populations in our State. Of 
the three levels of prevention, primary prevention is our highest priority. 
The concept of primary prevention include? the need for PUBLIC IMFtNWATIGft AMD 
EDUCATION. Many program services include health education at an Individual/ 
service provider level, and many programs provide their clients, as a group who 
come In for services, with education aw) prevention information and skills, we 
feel "the inclusion of a specified ^percentage of each state's Maternal and Child 
Health' Block grant awasd should be set aside for the development and implements 
tion, at specific program levels, of public information programs about specific 
health care needs. This could improve public info/matlon ano 4 make each Individ 
ual more aware that it is his or her responsibility to make his or her own - 
decision about health, to promqte well-being and prevent disease. And it could 
Inprove awareness that a pergonal health decision and action can influence the 
health of another's life. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify. 



Statement of Dens Meb-Lce 

EFFECT OF BLOCK GRANT FtWDING OH MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES IN 
THE STATE OF HAWAII . 

The changeover from- -categorical to block grant funding has 
had a generally positive effect on alcohol, drug abuse, and 
mental health service* in Hawaii. It has permitted ose of federal 
funds, in a manner' more responsive to local needs and more 
broadly distributed*- throughout the entire State* Block granting 
has also permitted better- integration of State and Federal funds, 
allowing us to move toward a comprehensive, integrated alcohol, 
drlg abuse, and mental health system, with components ranging 
from 'prevention activities to residential and hospital level* care. 
In this time of economic displacement, block granting has permit- 
ted a more flexible* response to changing needs and funding 
patterns than would* have otherwise have been possible. 
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These Advantages have brought with then increased State 
responsibility for monitoring and evaluation of programs. In 
retrospect, the 10* of the* block designated for administrative 
purposes has not proved adequate to totally meet these responsibi- 
lities. Because of this lack of management resources, we are 
Concerned about our ability to assure that all funds available to 
the alcohol, drug abuse* and' mental health system are spent in 
a responsive manner and provide services in the most effective 
and efficient manner possible. 

• t 

\ 

HAWAII STATE HOSPITAL'S UNIQUE ROLE IM THE PACIFIC. 

Hawaii State hospital is located approximately 4,330 miles ' 
from Asia, 2,000 miles from Guam and Samoa, 3.636 miles from 
Tahiti, % and 4,600 mile* from the Panama Canal. This geographical 
location, in the center of the Pacific Ocean, places the hospital 
at the crossroads of transpacific travel and in a strategic 
position as the largest public psychiatric facility in the Pacific 
Basm. As a consequence of its location, Hawaii State Hospital JL* 
called upon to provide for individuals from the Pacific Basin who 
are in need of specialised care and . treatment not available on 
their home islands. In addition, Hawaii State Hospital serves as 
a crisis facility for individuals in transit who require emergency ' 
psychiatric care. For example, in the last 2 to 3 years Hawaii 
State Hospital admitted a Samoa h community leader who had 
killed a neighboring tribesman and needed "political asylum** and 
closed treatment. In addition, another Samoan patient was 
admitted because he was too violent for the limited psychiatric 
facility and could not be treated effectively in Samoa's correc- 
tional facility. In addition, an Armenian radioman was admitted 
after being chained in the hole for the protection of the rest of 
the crew. Finally, a non-English speaking Korean airline hostess 
was admitted en route from the West Coast to Korea because of a* 
psychiatric emergency. 

Within the State of Hawaii, Hawaii State Hospital serves a 
multiplex of ethnic and cultural peoples, including many new 
refugee immigrants. * 

Unfortunately, deinstitutionalization and the uncertainty of 
the future of Hawaii fStaje Hospital have negatively impacted the 
Hospital's physical plant. The hospital lost Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals [JCAHJ accreditation in 1974, primarily 
"because of physic*! plant difficulties. In more recent years. 
Medicare certification has been threatened, again primarily 
because of problems with 'the facilities. The current building* 
and amenities do not meet many standard requirements. The State 
of Hawaii _ is particularly grateful to Or* Carolyne Davis, , 
Administrator, Department of Health t & Human Services, for her 
personal intervention and support in continuing certification of 
the Hospital. * . 

4 

For these reasons, and for the purposes of creating a more 
humane and therapeutic treatment environment, the state adminis- 
tration has proposed the reconstruction of the hospital. It has 
been estimated that the new destruction of patient care areas 
[except for the <3 forensic JurittsJ and the renovation Of the 
administrative areas, would cost tn the ^vicinity of $36 million 
dollars. It is proposed to construct an innovative community of 
noninstitutional structures, {a "village" concept!, which would 
capture optimum humane jnd therapeutic Living characteristics* 
jrhis would allow for .high level and specialized treatment and 
rehabilitation programs that would best prepare psychiatric 
patients for more productive community living. Schools and 
Departments of the University of Hawaii are developing linkages 
,vtfh the hospital so as to ensure a Quality therapeutic,, training; 
and research environment/ 

Because of the innovative nature of this far reaching 
project . and because of Hawaii State Hospital ' s substantial role 
in serving the entire Pacific Basin, we request support for the 
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hospital by the* federal government. The State of Hawaii hat that 
Jar been able to appropriate initial funding only to cover the 
planning and design of the new hospital. An additional 
937.643,000 is necessary to commence and complete the construction 



project 



THE HAWAII 5TATE HOSPUft BEBUlLDlKC PgQjECT. ^ 

For -several decades, the Hawaii State Hospital hat been the only 
Institution available for specialized, long-terra, and intensive psychi- 
atric hospitalization to the peoples of Hawaii, at well at to the 
various entities of the Pacific Basin. Although general hospital psychi- 
atric inpatient services have been developed on all islands of Hawaii, 
and throughout the Pacific Basin* countries, the Hawaii State hospital 
has been an extremely essential resource for backup services to a 
large number of individuals in need. 

In fact, although deinstitutionalization of the hospital was notice- 
ably effective in the 1960's and 70' s, so that the hospital was reduced 
from 1200 patients in 1959 to 140 in 1976, we have experienced a 
substantial increase in admissions in the past 5 or 6 years. During 
this time, the admission rate has Increased by 50% , to over 1 000 
pa! tents admitted last year, the population served is representative of * 
all ethnic and cultural 'groups present in Hawaii, including maay new 
refugee immigrants , and other Pacific Batin countries* Native Hawailant 
and individuals of Pacific Island heritage are well represented within 
the hospital population. When facilities in Guam or Samoa or other 
areas can no longer appropriately care for a psychiatric patient, they 
are often referred and transferred to Ac Hawaii State Hospital for 
tjaore intensive and extensive treatment. The State of Hawaii hat an 
agreement with some of these countries for the provision of backup 
specialized care. It it our commitment to provide such services for the 
total Pacific Basin areas. 

It is difficult to provide exact statistics on the total dumber of 
admissions from other nations, and individuals who experience a 
osychtatrtc crisis while graveling. The census reports and statistics 
were not tabulated in a manner that would allow a retrospect accurate 
count. A report prepared irv 1978 indicated that tn the five year period 
from 1974 to 1978 a total of ten patients from the South Pacific were 
admitted from islands including Guam. Midway, Kwajalein , and American 
Samoa. Previous reports do not estimate the number of patients admitted 
while in transit across the Pacific Ocean, 

In more recent years, a review has been made of the number of 
"patient days billed to South Pacific islands or to other nations for 
psychiatric care and treatment of their citizens, tn the last 2 1/2 
fiscal years' ending Dei ember 31, 1983, a total of 843 patient hospital 
days have been accumulated by aliens admitted to Hawaii State Hospital 
for emergency and/ or special psychiatric care and treatment. In the 
same period, foreign nations and territories have been billed for a 
total of $71,034 for these periods of hospitalization*' \ 

ST ATEMENT OF PROBUW 
^ 



The facilities, at Hawaii State ' Hospital are substandard f nd no 
longer meet credenrialing criteria. |n 1974 the hospttaf lost 'accredita- 
tion by the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hositals [JCAHj. In 
the past several years. The Director of Health has been alerted by the 
United States Department of Health and Human' Services that the Hawaii 
State Hospital risks the loss of certification to receive reimbursement 
for treatment and care of Medicare patients. t 



The consequences of being decertified by Mediate would Include 
loss of federal reimbursement* Reimbursement frost ffrivate insurance 
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cowpante* v a & lost In 1974 because of the loss of JCAH accreditation. 
The substandard facilities have also triggered the hospital's lac> of 
compliance with the life safety code standards of the National Fire 
Protection Association, the occupational safety and health standards, 
rules and regulations, and public health regulations . Chapters 12 and 
12— C. 

♦ 

The majortty of buildings, ^and particularly the patient wards, 
are inadequate and unsafe. Patients do not have adequate space and 
privacy needed for comfortable living and effective . recovery. Beds are 
crowded, bathroom facilities are dangerous and lack privacy, anft 
there are no secure accommodations for patients to keep personal 
belongings. * - % ' 



We welcome the opportunity to present this project before repre- 
sentatives 'of the Congress of the United States, and urge your support 
for funding the rebuilding of Hawaii State Hospital. 



Statement of Christine Uno 

I5£ OF PREVENTIVE HEALTH AMD H£AlfH SERVICES BLOCK GRANTS FOR HEALTH EDUCATION- 
US* REDUCTION PROJECTS A IKED At SCHOOLS. THE PUBLIC, AND TO WRXIKG cSSwiTY. 

Q1 *l bU * L «* 9 l~**> which' established the Prevent!*** Health and Health Servicer 
Block Grant, was designed to provide flexibility and authority to states In 
determine needs, priorities and In distributing funds. Federal dollars have 
strengthened Hawaii s health education programs. Federal dollars have created " 
innovative demonstration projects and provided the sreans ofestabl ishlng an 
advisory citizens* group composed of representatives from each county, from 
private Industry, and from governmental and voluntary agencies. - 

Federal (toilers have made possible five risk reduction projects and we are 
tentatively concluding that Intervention programs can change heaTth behavior. 
Two projects were directed at alcoholism and drug abuse in the Intermediate and* 
high school population. The students provided the data for a curriculum change 
and teacher/parent w>rfc shops. The evaluation of these two projects was sub- 
contracted to the School of Public Health, University of Hawaii. The final 
reports are due at the end of this year. 

A majpr project, using a cauterized health risk appraisal of individuals 
tfw are counselled to write their own plans for changing health behaviors, was 
conducted for Department of Health staff and other government workers. Life- 
styles were clearly recognized as impacting on the state of health of Individuals 
and collectively on the leading causes of death. Individuals signed contracts 
to engage In smoking cessation, weight reduction, and exercise. Tnese staff 
members are expected to use the knowledge they have gained about health behaviour 
Ht*L_ttm 1r own clients. 



Another funded project was developed by the Kaiser Permanent* Program, a 
health maintenance organization which gained experience with Its own staff 
before exporting risk reduction programs to interested companies in Honolulu. 
This project is in its infancy; but holds promise of continuing as a private 
enterprise. , 

Hawaii Is one of 48 states with risk reduction projects. Each year the 
state applies for block grants. In return, Hawaii, as one of the states provid- 
ing information into a National Center, can abstract data in order to make 
comparisons and to share resources. 

*te fe *l federal dollars have strengthened Hawaii's programs In health 

promotion and education. The bloc* grants have indeed allowed us the flexibility 
and authority to develop programs to meet our needs. Ue hope the funding "Will 
continue, and m wish to thank Congress for these incentive funds. 
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v Stateuint or Nancy S. Pakibla 

There are an estimated 6.000 refugees - in the State of Hawaii, approximately 951 
of which art of Indochlnese (Vietnamese, Laotian, or Cambodian) origin. Hawaii has 
- been ranted as second nationally (1/159) In teras of refugees per population, 1 and 
Honolulu Is listed as one of the 40 most Impacted counties In the U.S. 2 The number 
of Hawaii refugee arrivals has, however, dropped dramatically since F.Y. 1981, from 
an average of 1,500 arrivals a year, to a current average level tof approximately 20 
fa 25 new arrivals a month. v The amount of secondary ret agar Migration to and f row 
other states has been aUfficfrlt to determine, but fs still occurring at .a significant 
level. - 

The Health Care for Refugees (KCFR) Project, first funded In FFY 1991, Is 
administered by the Hanoi 1 State Department of health and federally funded through 
the U.S. Public Health Service, to provide for the health screening of refugees in 
Hawaii, The KCFR Project Is responsible for coordination of the Initial health 
■ assessment/medical evaluation of all refugees entering Hawaii . The Project son 1 tors 
the screening,, treatment, and control of tuberculosis and other communicable diseases 
4 In refugees, and provides for the dissemination of health services Information and 
education to recent Hawaii refugee arrivals. The Project also maintains a refugee 
health registry 1a order to monitor the health status of Hawaii's refugee population 
, and to collect pertinent health date for state end* federal Information purposes. 

The HCFR Project Is now 1n It's fourth fiscal year of funding, with a current • 
operational budget of $50,231 In new federal funds for HHM984. The Project has 
received very favorable recognition from both the Region IX Public Heea^h Service 
and Centers for Disease Control Refugee Health Progran - Atlanta offices, for It's 
comprehensive screening progran and for achieving a 98% health and TB screening 
completion rate In new refugee errjyals over the past year. ,The Initial health care 
for Hawaii's newly arrived refugees 14 coordinated by the Project through a unique 
public and private cooperative system Involving the State Department of health, the 
voluntary resettlement agencies, other community refugee services agencies and local 
pnjvate medical and dental providers. I 

The KCflR Project addresses specific healjth prohjsms prevalent 1n the high-risk 
refugee population by providing for the prompt detection, treatment, and prevention 
of these conditions In a culturally- sensitive and appropriate manner. Some of the 
more coram refugee health problems Include: TtOmxwlasl* (S.ltt - ciaaa m or s 
tB, 71.4% TB Musc*ptU?l$ t p*r*Mitm* {49%), dentil* di**m** (87%), othmr mbooxmrnliti** 
And 6im+blltt±ey , under nutrition, and a gwsmrml lack of mdmxfattm knovlm&g* of hmajth 

and di3***s«, «mVf ±ho u.s. tx&ith cmre «y» tm», A more complete description of the 
health problems ami status of Hawaii's most recent refugee arrivals (FFY 1983) is 
described in the accompanying KCFR Project Annual Report for FFY 1983. 

Concerns and Issues regarding the health of refugees are numerous, however, only 
three will be addressed here. 1 

• A major and ongoing need is for the provision of culturally- appropriate, 
community-based mental health services to Kewaii'% refugee population. Culture shock 
and the stress of resettlement wit£ It's accompanying problems requires mental health 
support services specific to this population. Thus far, funding has not been attained 
for the this major area of concern to the community. • 

~* 

v Another documented need is for the provision of ifeasic health services for 

Immigrant-status arrivals under the Orderly Departure Program, arriving directly from 
Saigon. These Immigrant- status arrivals appear to be Increasing In number, they often 
nave health needs paralleling the refugee-status arrivals and may even be from the 
same family. Because of their Immigrant status, however, th^ arm not eligible for 
any public assistance or refugee- funned program after arrival. an*ejponsor support 
Is often not adequate to cover the health care needs-. The personal as well as public 
health Implications of the lack of health screening and follow-up 1s anticipated to 
be significant concern to this state. % 

Third, 1s the request by this Department to continue to provide funding for the ' 
*i refugee screening program while refugees continue to arrive and settle in Hawaii and 
the U.S. This program services not only new arrivals but also our former refugee 
arrivals, by coordinating public resources for health services Information to refugees 
, in Hawaii, as well as to ensure the adequate health screening and treatment of this 
high-risk population. 

Finally, we would like to thank Senator Ineuye, for his continuing efforts and 
active support for refugee services r particularly in the area of refugee mental health. 
He also wish to «c knowledge the Public Health Service Region IX Office and 0$ Refugee 
Screening Program staff, for their excel lant, ongoing rapport and assistance with 
this program. 

1 - Senstar Dmaittl \xmmgm, corrmmpotidmocm ta Or. FhtJUp* Bmwkmm, am, X/1J/83 

2 - ftK**r*l ZmglBt«r SotMm, Vrif. 4S, 043 , 1/1/8$ 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JOSlllA C. AGJvALLD, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, HAWAII STATE DEPARTMENT 

of Health 

\ IX Agsalud. Thank you Senator Weicker, Senator Inouy/ my name 
) is Jostfua Agsalud. Ym the director of the department of labor and in- 
/ dustmal relations. , 7 

I ^^J*r.*Chairman, I wish to extend to you a warm aloha £nd to welcome 
*^you to our great Slate, and I echo all of those before me who have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of your many accomplishments atjd your con- 
cern regarding the unique needs of our State * 

Pd like to give you,. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Inouye, a special 
Welcome to the Keelikolani Building which houses this particular de- 
i partmenL And on your way to Kalaupapa this afternoon, you might 
want to stop off at our unemployment insurance claims office on the 
first floor. It's considered one of the bitter aesthetically designed un- 
employment offices throughout the Nation and does provide for a 
pleasant environment for those people who have social and economic 
problems. 

Vm aware oT your tight schedule, so I will not ask my division chiefs 
to come forward to present testimony, and I will paraphrase my original 
• ( testimony that I have submitted to you. 

Our department administers programs ranging from job training pro- 
grams, especially the very new Job Training Partnership Act, which 
Congress has just passed last fiscal year, the «mpl6yment services, un- 
employment insurance. Fair Employment Practices Act, .the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act, and the other Federal, State programs 
with which Ym sure you are very familiar. And we appreciate your 
understanding of the policy implications of Hawaii's unique geographic 
$ and historical development, and we hope that you will continue to give 
us special consideration out here in the Pacific. 

First, your support Senator Weicker and Senator Inouye, for the em- 
ployment senyce and unemployment insurance systems have been es- 
sential to alleviating the economic hardship encountered by our jobless 
workers during one of the deepest recessions our country has ever ex- 
perienced. 

If 1 may point out one of the recent actions that you took was to re- 
store the franking privilege for our employment security program, 
y At this time we are expecting a favorable decision on final approval' 
status for our State administered occupational safety and heakh pro- 
gram, and again we d like to thank you and commend Congress for 
supporting self-administration of this program as a positive direction for 
the occupational safety and health system. 

We also want to thank you for the ERISA amendment, which re- 
stored to Hawaii the prepaid health program. In 1981 the Supreme 
Court ruled that our prepaid health care program was preempted by 
ERISA, but through the activities of the Congress our particular pro- 
gram here in Hawaii* was restored The amendment, however, does pro- 
hibit us from making any further changes, and as you know, our dy- 
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namic society and economic changes have forced us to look at our 
prepaid health program again. And we do not have the flexibility to 
make changes that we think ought to be made, and we will be comma 
back to you, to ask for further amendment 

Hawaii shares a number of concerns and problems with our neigh- 
boring Pacific territories and nations in Polynesia and Micronesia. We 
also share a closeness, an affinity fostered by similarities in culture his- 
tory, and geography. This common understanding and these common 
concerns have helped us to build a technical assistance network in the 
Pacific Basm for programs such as the .new Job Training Partnership 
Act, that I mentioned earlier, and our career information delivery sys- 
tem, which we labeled as career kokua. 

Under JTPA we welcomed the stronger local role, but we are aware 
that we are also confronted with problems and decisions in starting a 
new program from the ground up. Technical assistance was an imme- 
diate need and Hawaii became the logical center for establishing an on- 1 
going assistanoe network in the Pacific Basin. We will be holding work- 
shops and seminars with our fellow agencies in Samoa, Guam the \ 
Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas, and the Trust Territories of 
the Pacific Islands. ¥ , 

Hawaii has also been instrumental in setting up a Pacific occupational 
information consortium involving the State occupational information 
coordinating committees, or SOICCs, of American Samoa, the North- 
em Maoanas, and Guam. Occupational information is vitally important 
to the Pacific Basin for there is considerable migration to Hawaii and " 
the continental Unite^ States: Therefore, we feel that that consortium 
providing- occupational information to about 20,000 users in this nar- » 
ocular area will be helpful. , * . 

Hawaii has, for many years, been a principal point of ehtry for new- •'■ 
comers from the Pacific Basin and the Far East Recently these im- 
migrants have been augmented by Indochinese refugees. I'd like to 
report to you that this department has made special efforts to main- 
stream these individuals into the job market, including information 
programs in the different language groups. - * ■ 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Inouye, in the remaining time allotted to" this 
department, I'd like to ask the chairperson for the commission on man- 
power and foil employment, Mr. Richard Aadland, to express some 
views regarding vocational education in Hawaii and in the Pacific Basin 
area, if I may. . \ 

Senator Woocst. Go light ahead, and both your prepared statement 
and that of Mr. Aadland Will be placed in the record at this point 
[The statements follow: J - ; 
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STATHaart of IX Joshua C. Aosalud 

Senator Weicker, Senator Immye, By naae is Joshua Agsalud p 
Director of the State .Department of Labor and Industrial 



Relations 



Mr. Chairman, I wish to extend to you a mri aloha and to 
express our appreciation for your many acdompl i shments and the 
concern you have shown for tlte unique needs of our island „ state. 

He like to think of Hawaii as special -- and as a 
particularly progressive state. Me feel that you have been 
instrumental in facilitating the changes necessary to continue 
to build this special quality of life for the people of Hawaii. 



OA department administers prograas ranging froa job ' ■> 
training and eaployaent security to occupational safety and 
Smith Ind disability compensation. Most of our programs are 
directly affected by congressional appropriations and federal 
laws. Your understanding of and concern for the policy 
implications of Hawaii** unique geography and historical 
development will continue to be a key 4 factor in maintaining a 
beneficial federal-state relationship. 

For the record, I wish to relate a fpw of the areas in which 
your comaittee has provided invaluable assistance*/ First your 
- support of the employment service and unemployment insurance 

systems has been esseneial to alleviating the economic hardship - 
endured by Jobless workers during one of the deepest. recessions 
our country Has ever experienced. It is an irony that precisely 
during this time of need, the national administration has, , . 
created administrative and fiscal barriers to providing adequate . 
' . support to the unemployed. Were it not for your constructive 
' efforts, much greater harm wo»ld have resulted. 

*. Of recent note is the ielnstitStlon of the ^"iikint. 

orivileae for our employment security prograas. When the U.St . 
5epl"2nt of tabor unilateral.ly discontinued the use Jf indicia 
mail effective last October,, the states were confronted with a 
new administrative responsibility and a major financial 
hurd«n -- at a time when we were still trying to cope with 
PreJtous cutbacks in funding. Congress's reinstitution^of the s 
funking privilege provided needed relia* to state prdgrams for 
the unemployed. , 

Cone r ess has alsb acted to improve federal-state 
relationships in two areas that *re of particular importance to 
Hawaii. , • 

At this time, we are expecting a. favorably decision on final 
approval status for our state administered occupational safety - 
and health program. Final approval, is the consummate » 
* recognltio/and public acknowledgment that, the state has met all 
Jun 8 coaaltments P and Is effectively idainistering *t» 
occupational safety and health program. *e commend those , 
aeabers of Congress who have actively supported , 
seU-adainistritUn as a positive direction for the occupational 
safety And health systes*/ . ■, - . 

He also cdaaend Congress for- its successful to 
restorevHawali's prepaU healdft care, prog rtm. In what we 
consider a very progressive action, Hawaii passed, the first ... 
v state prepaid health care legislation in the nation ih 1674. In 
SSi! V&x a lengthy legal battle, the' V.*. ^^ ^t 
upheld a Sinth Circuit Court of Appeal S d Mltath «t«Mjii * 

■ . h^^l^^^^^ ^P^ j: 



This* was a serious setback: for Hawaii's working sen an4 women. 
However, Congress recognised the wisdoa of a state prepaid 
health care program and, .last January, the President signed a 
miscellaneous tax bill which JStfntained an anendaent' excepting 
the Hawaii Prepaid? Health Cafe Act from preesptfoh by ti*a 
federal ERISA. However, the language in 'the- a^endoent prohibits 
any changes in the Hawaii law and we will be asking you to 
further aeend the federal statute. 

i r 

These are just .several of the iaportant congressional 
actions which have benefited Hawaii. 

1 would now fike to turn £o some of our departaent 1 s, 
priorities^ in the wider Pacific Basin. • < > \ ] 

Hawaii shades a nuaber of concerns and ffVoblems with our 
neighboring Pacific territories and nations in Polynesia and 
Micronesia. Ke also share** closeness an affinity fostered 
by similarities in culture/ hi>tory t and geography. 

This common understanding and these ceaaon' concerns have 
helped us to build ;©c,hnical. assistance networks in thjft Pacific 
Basin for programs such as the new Job Trailing*" Partnership Act 
and our Career Kokua occupational ^inf oraatioh*sy£tea. 

She recently, enacted Job Training Partnership 4ct gave 
states and territories pjripary responsibility for iapleaentdng a 
federal grant-in-aid program within their respective # , < 
jurisdicti ons* AlthoiSgh ye welcomed the stronger local role, we 
were also confronted* with all 'the problems and decisions 
involved in starting a new progYan frow the ground up* Technical 
assisfcaftce was an i mediate need , and Hawaii* becaae the XAgictfl 
center for establishing aii ongoing-assistance network in the 
Pacific Basin. Our location and! uniqueness as bojA" a developed ' 
urban center and an island economy facilitated our ability to 
bring together program administrators add federal 
representatives arid to'flilor workshops* to the specific needs of 
Pacific Basin -programs . The U.S. Depart sent of Labor was 
particularly supportive of our Jlead role in building this '< 
network* They assisted us. in pfefceiftilifc; training sessions and 
provided us with additional travel' funds so We could spopsor, 
workshops on a quarterly basics. The workshops antf setaiaars have 
included representatives f torn t Sands , GUaa* the CbaaoVi STealth of 
the Northern Mariana^ and the Trust, TerHtq^ies of tha Pacific* 
Islands* ' * * t # , ' * • ' ' * 

HawaiJ'ha* also been instrumental in getting up a Pacific* 
Occupational, Jntorsati9n consOr^iua involving the. State , 
Occupational Information Coorcflti&ting Gof^ittefrS/ or SOiCC's, »6f 
Aoerican Saaoa, the Northern Marl aaa£, .and ,Guamv Occupational 
inforsation is vitall? important to the* Pacific fiasin for there 
is considerable migration to H§w^ii an£ the . continental U.S. Wo 
recently conducted, 4 needs Assessment and found .a potential 
market 20,000 yojuth and adult occupational inforsation users 
in th# consprtiup area,- In response xo' this^ potential deoaid/ 
ve ha ye axpandetUouT cospurjer- based Career -Kottia' system tie have 
installed user sf re's, on American Sasoa, Northern Marianas, and 
Guaia, and we are currently hedging these site? to* add local* 
inland data to the^r systems. 7 

r HaWaii/courd £lay a - oore' significant r6He in Booting Xhe,*' 
occupational information needs of the Pacific Basin. *£e would 
like to see the Pacific, inlands serve a* pilo% sites for using 
satellite, .microwave, 1 c^bl? television, and computers *ttr' develop 
rfnd to deliver occupational inf oration and services^ « Ve> .would 
also like to contribute to the devalopaf at tff ndfiofi&l data* ' 
banks so 'that people who are .willing Xo move* in response; to",, . 
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changes in local eaploynent conditions would have better access 
to information. Each of these efforts, however, calls for a 
greater federal investment in labor aarket mfor»ation. 
Me hope your c oa«ittee-will assist us by pronoting research and 
developaent grants for 'new projects as well as permanent 
legislation to saintain and to iaprove established systems. 

While our geographic location has given us the opportunity 
to play a greater role in the Pacific Basin, our location has 
also resulted in unique concerns. Hawaii has for aany 
been a principal point of entry for newcooers froo the Pacific 
Basin and the Far East. Recently, these immigrants have been 
augaented by Indo-Chinese refugees- this department has made 
special efforts to mainstream these individuals into the Job 
market, including information programs in the different language 
groups! As expressed earlier, I do believe that your committee 
has been sensitive to our situation. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Inouye. I conclude my comments by 
thanking the committee for giving this department the 
opportunity to present our views on behalf of the working people 
of Hawaii. 

In the regaining time allotted to this department, I would 
like to call Mr. Richard Aadland, Chairoan of the State Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, to express some views J» 
vocational education in Hawaii. The Council is administratively 
attached to this department and, since the Council is mandated 
% — ^represent b wide spectrus of comsuaity interests in 

vocational education prograas and services, monitors such 
programs and plays a key role in rfesiern and Pacific vocational 
education activities, I have invited ".SJ*" 1 
perspectives on vocational education in Hawaii and the Pacific- 

Statement of Rjchaad O. Aadland 

Senator Lowell Veicker, Senator Daniel Inouye and members of 
4 the Senate Subcommittee on Labor, Health and Human Services, 

Education and Related Agencies, I am Richard Aadland, Chairman of 
the State Commission on Manpower and Full Employment and the State 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to share with you some 
of the accomplishments of vocational education in Hawaii and our 
ties in the Pacific Basin. The Hawaii State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education is mandated to assess the effectiveness of 
programs and services aided by P*L. 94-482, The Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1976. 

In Hawaii, federal vocational education incentives have been 
especially effective in advancing programs and services for 
special needs populations, the disadvantaged and the handicapped, 
J ^ and in promoting equity in delivery of services to all island 

A ' areas and ethnic groups. Efforts to change traditional enrollment 

patterns in vocational programs focua on in-service training and 
awareness of equity issues among faculty and students. 

* * 

Vocational education program improvement and innovation have 
also been spurred by federal legislation. For example, a 1982 
three-year exemplary project focusing on agri-business occupations 
involved developing aquaculture lesson units for the secondary 
vocational education curriculum and planning and constructing 
sample testing facilities and equipment. Another project was a 
study of the need for an energy technician program at the 
post secondary level. Both aquaculture and alternate energy 
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% d#v*iopaeat are major elements of Hawaii's overall economic 
diversification plans. . „ 

In 1980, the Hawaii SACVE together vith the councils of 
American Samoa, Guam, Northern Marianas and the Trust Territory 
helped to organise a Pacific Basin region of advisory councils on 
vocational education. The reasons which impelled this Pacific 
orientation were our/ commonalities: in geography—sharing 
problems of distance} and -transportation; in demographics 
relatively young and! multi-ethnic populations , with unique ethnic, 
cultural, and linguistic tradition*; in economy— good weather and 
beautiful scenery whftch have brought tourism to the fore, but * 
recognising limited Natural resources and the need to seek better 
ways of utilising what we have; in education-central iced 
departments of education with no local school boards and no 
.financial support through real property taxes. 4 This region has 
now been consolidated into the Western/Pacific region and a 
summary of the regional conference held in Honolulu is attached. 

The need for educated and trained workers in a technologically 
changing society will increase, and as a lay council representing 
diverse community Interests in our state, we believe we must insure 
the preparation and development of a work force to complement 
'changing and developing economic enterprises. That is the task of 
vocational education now and iq the future of the Pacific Basin. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD O AADLAND, CHAIRMAN, STATE COMMISSION 
ON MANPOWER AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 

Mr. Aadland. Thank yon. Senator Weicker, Senator Inouye, Vm 
Richard Aadland, chairman of the State commission on manpower and 
full employment I also wear a second hat, the State advisory council on 
vocational education. , s ^ 

Vd like to correct a public law' number in the second paragraph, it's 
Public Law 94-142, it shouW be Public Law 94-482. 

1 am pleased to take this opportunity to share with you some of. the 
accomplishments of vocational education in Hawaii and our ties in the 
Pacific Basin. * % * 

Ijj Hawaii, Federal vocational education incentives have been espe- 
cially effective in advancing programs and services for special needs 
populations, the disadvantaged, the handicappe'd," and in promoting 
, equity "in delivery of services to all island areas and ethnic groups. Ef- 
forts *o change traditional enrollment patterns in vocational educational 
* programs focus on inservice training and awareness of equity issues 
among faculty and students, - 

Vocational education program mjprovemeht and innovation have* also 
been spurred by Federal legislation/ For. example, in* 1982 a 3-year.ex- 
empiary project focusing on agribusiness occupatfSfiS involved develop- 
ing aquaculture lessor! units for the secondary vocational education cur- 
riculum and planning and constructing sample testing facilities and 
' equipment Another project was a study of the need for an energy tech- 
nician program at the postsecondary level. Both aquaculture and alter- 
nate energy development are major elements of Hawaii's overall eco- 
nomic diversification plans. • % 
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In 1980. the Hawaii Slate Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 
together with the councils of American Samoa, Guam. Northern Mari- 
anas, and the trust territory helped to organize the Pacific Basin region 
of advisory councils on vocational education. The reasons which im- 
pelled this Pacific orientation were our' commonalities: In geography — 
sharing problems of distance and transportation; in demographics— 
relatively young and multiethnic populations, with unique, ethnic, cul- 
tural, and linguistic traditions; in economy— good weather and beautiful " 
scenery which have brought tourism to the fore, but recognizing limited 
natural resources and the need to seek better ways of utilizing what we 
have; m education— centralized departments of education with no local 
school boards and no financial support through real property taxes. 
This region has now been consolidated into the Western Pacific region, 
and a summary of the regional conference held in Honolulu is attached. \ 

The need for educated and trained workers in a technologically 
changing society will increase, and as a lay council representing diverse 
community interests in our State, we. believe we must insure the prep- 
aration and development of a work force to complement changing and 
developing economic enterprises. This is the task of vocational educa- 
tion now and in the future of the Pacific Basin. 

Senator Wcicker.,we certainly appreciate your support for vocational 
education in the past, and ask for your continued support in the future. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Wfjcker. Thank you very much. 

Franklin Sunt/ director of the department of social services and 
housing. / 

/' > 

STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN SUNN. DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES AND HOUSING, STATE OF HAWAII 

ACCOMPANIED BY SHJG NAKASHLMA, PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR, 

state of Hawaii 

Mr. Sunn. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, Senator Inouye*. 
Hawaii has had much trouble in implementing the tremendous changes 
under the Federal executive plan in the welfare area. To compound our 
"problems, legal aid locally has filed more suits in this small State than 
in other States with regard to overregulations. Hawaii, together with 
three other States faced potential sanctions amounting to millions of 
dollars for not. meeting statutory error rale objectives. Through the 
enormous effort on our pan we have cut our error rate considerably, 
and we have certainly appreciated your consideration in granting us 
more money to complete our corrective actions. Perhaps We have re- 
duced our error rate, but we do well under the determined and intense 
pressure of the Department of Health and Human Resources, and they 
monitor our activities, and thay're doing an excellent job. - 

With me today is public welfare administrator Shig Nakashima, who 
has prepared the testimony which has been submitted to you. His tes- 
timony covers five issues which he will summarize as best he can, and 
we'll both be available for any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Nakashima. Thank you. 

Senator Weicker and Senator Jnouye, first of all. I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation tp Senator Weicker, for the role that he has 
played in the appropriations -act, asking the administration to study the 
whole issue. I would also remind you, however, that we have heard that 
the administration lias taken the position that they do not need to com- 
ply with that request So, perhaps we need to look at some other ways 
in which that issue may be .addressed However, -we are very grateful 
for the attention that you have given to that attempt, which is very vex- 
ing to all of the States, particularly Hawaii. f 

Now, wkh regard to the issues that I want to bring to yfeur attention 
today, th/ areas of AFDC. food stamps, medicaid, also. the\ refugee as- 
sistance program; and the veterans cemeteriesi „ \ 

In the AFDC program, one area that we're concerned absutis th£_ 
monthly reporting and retrospective budgeting system. We are^recomr 
mending that the requirement for monthly reporting be made optional 
for the States and that States which choose to implement monthly re- 
porting be given the discretion as to who would be required to report 
monthly. 

The monthly reporting requirements, even when fchere are no 
changes, is intended to reduce errors, but requiring every recipient, in 
our case 17,000 cases, to report every month has added a tremendous 
workload to our already overburdened staff. Because of this, overbur- 
dened staff can't do their job thoroughly and, therefore, the require- 
ment is not helpful to reduce errors, as it was intended to do. Making 
monthly reporting optional and letting States decide who would be re- 
quired to report monthly would much better meet the intent of reduc- 
ing errors. 

We are making the same recommendation for food stamps, which 
recently mandated, the same monthly reporting and retrospective budg- 
eting system. ^ 

Another area of concern is the budgeting of Federal earned income 
tax credits as income. We're recommending that Federal earned income 
ta*x credits be treated as income for AFDC recipients only when they 
are actually received, and that the requirement to apply for credit be 
appealed. 

Currently all employed AFDC recipients are being required to apply 
for the tax credit. If they fail to apply we are required to estimate and 
deduct the amount of the tax credit the recipient would have received. 
This requirement is extremely cumbersome and .difficult to implement, 
and very conducive to error. The State's losses are, more than offset by 
efficiency gained in adminstration. 

A third area of concern is the Budgeting of lump sum income. We 
are recommending* that the current rule which requires the recipient in- 
eligible for assistance for the period which the lump sum income— an 
example of lump sum might be an insurance settlement— would have 
sustained him on welfare standards be modified to afford him some 
leeway to meet unexpected expenses. This rule works extreme hardship 
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on a recipient, particularly if the peAod of ineligibility extends ovgt a 
long period, like dver 1 year. We are suggesting that the period of in- 
eligibility be determined! for instance, by dividing the lump sum re- 
ceived by 150 percent of the welfare standard, instead of the 100 per- 
cent as it currently required. 

• Another area that we're concerned about is the definition of income 
in AFDC. We are recommending legislation todefine income in AFDC 
as grp» income. Currently die definition isi|flW>ject of litigation, and 
the Federal courts have ruled both ways ^■■jssue. \Our court, the 
ninth" circuit, have defined income as net, wKne^e Federal administra- 
•"•HioTrtaS'ti cltac dTt'a s giu s s, auU w e ai ts' caught iiubetw eepr" - 

This is ihe issue in the Nishimoto v. Sunn ca^And naving income 
defined legislatively will settle the issue, which otherwise might take 
years working its way' through the appeal process at great cost to a State 
like Hawaii that is calculating benefits on the basis of net income by or- 
der of the court. • 

Another issue is the ceordination of AFDC and food stamp regula- 
tions. We" are recommending the U.S. Department of Agriculture adopt 
a rule -that anyone eligible for AFDC be automatically eligible for food 
stamps. For practical purposes an AFDC recipient is required to know 
the provisions of the two programs and to apply them correctly. This 
adds drastically to the workload and contributes significantly to the er- 
ror rate. Our recommendation would simplify administration enor- 
mously and reduce the potential for errors in the food stamp program. 
We are recommending that Congress take whatever steps may be ap- 
propriate to prevent the Federal administration from adopting byrules 
that Congress^has not approved—referring here to rules that are being 
rewritten by Carl Williams, a business consultant, to make it much 
harder for needy persons to qualify for food stamps. .Examples of pro- 
posed rules are to consider energy assistance as earned income, to re- 
quire an applicant to provide birth certificates and/or citizenship papers 
before giving energy assistance, requiring the aged and disabled persons 
to reapply every 6 months instead of the present 12 months, and so on. 

In the medicaid program we are recommending that the requirement 
in the copayment option, or the provision to provide services regardless 
of -whether the recipient could pay the copayment be eliminated. This 
requirement is unfair to the provider, and in the case of Hawaii has ef- 
fectively nullified the copayment asa cost containment option. 

In the refugee program we're recommending that all QDP— that's, or- 
derly departure program — cases be designated as refugees and that the 
Office of Refugee Resettlement allow ODP cases to be eligible for 
"ORR-funded services and benefits. Currently the ODP program, which 
is an arrangement between the United Suites and Vietnam allows Viet- 
<f namese to legally immigrate from Vietnam to Bangkok, from where 
they get other eventu€f destinations. 

This is a good program, but there is a problem in that some ODP 
cases enter as refugees and others as immigrants, creating hardship- in 
jnany instances. There are-cases where persons of the same family are 
classified differently and, therefore, treated differently. 
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■ And the last item we have in my testimony relates to veterans' 'am 
teriS pSnchbowl Cemetery will be closed ^^We^Ug 
ground cremations in approximately 2 yea* ^ s 1986. We m urgmg 
mat the Veterans Administration expand Punchbowl Cemetery or oe 
*?op anS ve site to permit our many veterans who have served 
w cZvy™ well to be buried in the only national cemetery m the 

? knatof^ Senator lnouye, I thank ytl for this opportunity to . 
pS you concerns that w e have. a*d M be very Happy to answer 

"aW^u^ OT ^y OT ' ml * hl {aver « ' 
Senator Whcker^ Senator lnouye? * . . 

Slot Inouyp. Po- you have^any designated site for expansion of 
the cemofery or alternative site? * . • * 

Mr N*if»«wiMA We have discussed some areas 

Mr SrWedlTaSn ^abnanalb and perhaps someland 
also in the Waianae area. However, the simplest place wouffi 1 be of 
emmi toexpand Punchbowl, although it has been expanded almost to 
capadty and c^derable crematory urns sites^have beeru con^d 
S so whether there is an additional site there or whether it can 
^expanSd out of Punchbowl ^debatable. But we;re considenng 

^Senator Inouye. Isn't there some- son of agreement with the State 

that the cemetery will not go out of the^crater? 
Mr: Sunn, f m unaware of it . ■ f l * 

Senator Inouye. That the cemetery can run up to the crest of the 

^Sunn. Not quite, they do have some of the crematory urn site*' 

^fl^fiS want a verification on a'statement You said 
rh , f ™™ nf me o oD«ed regulations failed to pass Congress, such as 
SuiriS each ?SJS£mw provkle birth certificates or citizenship pap- 
e^S^^TSstaiicV you are saying that you're agamst te. 

.^Mr.lSLsHiMA. We're agamst that, we tried tOget the CongresV-^ 
Senator Inouye. I just wanted to clarify that. ..... 

Mr Nakashma They warit to get that instead of legislation. , 
£K »wondefing how many of you here have your 

^SIh" Haveu^e born to have one. don't vou ? 

I think Lt&uld respond. Tnank youvery .much 
Senator Wejcker. Thank yV very much. Your statement Will be 
placed in the record at this poin^ mj. Nakashima. 
, [The statement follows:] 
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Statement of Shjo Nakashdaa 
-1 

Ify name is Shig Hakashima. I am the Administrator of the Public Uelfare 
Division, &part£ent of Social Services and Housing. I appreciate very much # 
this opportunity ta present for your consideration some concerns we haye with 
respect to Issues relating to certain federal programs which we a<tain/ster as 
partners with the federal government, and also to other cutters such as 
veterans cemeteries. 

The Issues 1 will he covering relate to the AFDC (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children) welfare cash payment program/ thg^X o bd Stamp progr^ the, 
— B«ffi3l"ra1it attCfe (P W I lc YToTT^rM; the refugee assignee program, and 



veterans cemeteries. 
1, The AFDC Program 
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The 1981 AsKtKteents to the Social Security Act enacted by the Omnibus 
-Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, P.L. 97*35, has helfwS the State curb 
the continuing Hse in the cost of the AFDC program. At the saw time, 
however, some of the changes under the Act. also increased the administrative 
cost of the AFDC program, we would like to see Congress consider some 
changes in the AFDC program as follows; 

a. Monthly- Reporting and Retrospective Budgeting f 

Under current federal guidelines, "all AFDC recipients are required to 
submit a eonthly report in order to receive the following Booth's 
financial assistance payment. The effect of this legislation has been 
to increase the workload of the State In <so*1n1$ter1ito the AFDC program, 
as the State mist review 17,000 reports each month before AFDC payments 
are issued. These reports are also required for AFDC recipients who 
have no Income, or changes in their household, which would affect the 
amount of the monthly AFDC payment. 

We suggest that the requirement for monthly reporting be matte optional 
and that states which coostf to Implement ninthly reporting be given the 
latitude in Identifying these families which would be required to 
report monthly. Currently, all AFDC recipients must submit a monthly 
report before benefits are paid, we think the change will Increase the 
efficiency of administration and decrease the potential for errors since 
a significant number of errors stem simply from the fact that staff 
1s overloaded and oan't find enough time to do their job well . 

For the same reason just discussed, we also recommend that tjp 
monthly reporting and retrospective budgeting system which As recently 
mandated for the Food Ste&p program be made optional andt|lf states 
choosing to implement it be given discretion to determflw who would be 
required to report monthly** 

b. ftjdoetlno Ffidoral EAriw^ Tnr.m» T»* Credits flj Tnrnmft 

Under current legislation, all employed AFDC recipients are required 
to apply for earned Income tax credits. If the AFDC household falls to 
apply for the earned income tax credit, the state is to estimate the 
amount of earned income tax credits the AFDC recipient would have 
received and deduct this amount from the amount of assistance the AFDC 
household is entitled to receive. 

A( the end of the calendar year, the -state is required to determine 
whether the amount of federal earned Income tax credit was correctly 
* determined and to make up any anderpaysents madfe to the AFDC household. 

From the administrative standpoint, this requirement 1s extremely 
amftersome, difficult to isgriemefit, and highly conducive to errors* 
If the Intent of the requirement was to effect savings by making the 
recipient utlllre ell resources^availabla to him, we submit that this 
Intent Is misguided because actually the cost to the federal government 
Is greater in requiring the recipient to apply for tile. tax credit. 
This Is because the tax credit would be all federal funds whereas the 
AFDC paysmnt that would be offset would be only SO percent federal 
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The other SO percent cages from the State. ^ 
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Ite agree that the tax credit, If received, should £ coated 
and deducted froa me AFDC parent. But applying for the tax credit 
should not be a requirement. The federal government loses nothing it 
the recipient does not apply for the tax credit. There 1* no i^^f 
for the recipient to apply since he gains nothing by applying- The wily 
entity which stands to lose 1s the State, since ^ cre^tis 
received, the State saves on Its 50 percent share of the AFDC payment 
that is offset. The saving, however, 1s relatively «1n1s»l and we feel 
that not having the saving Is more than of f set by the f ™** 
In the adtainistrati on of the program and th e redu ced potential, for errors 
lATarTi^^grm concern us the State. 

We recoaaend, therefore, that the bunting of eanwid income tax 
credits be required only when the tax credit is actually received- 

Budgeting of Lump Sua Income 

linder current regulations, when an AFDC recipient receives lump 
sua Income, the AFDC family is Ineligible for AFDC benefits for the 
mutest tff months derived by dividing this total income by the 
family's need standard. 

We Understand and accept the rationale that the recipient who receives 
tump sum 'income should basically be expected to continue living on a 
Itare standard. There was Inequity In the previous rule which cade 
possible for a welfare recipient who received a substantial luap sua 
com tp spend all the Ingrae within a month or two and then return to 
m1 fare to be supported by "the taxpayer. But expecting anyone to live 
/on a strict welfare standard for a lengthy pe>Ja*11ke over one year 
1 because he received say $10,000 in one lump sua U not realistic. There 
will be unexpected expenses and debts not recognized by the Department 
that he will pay for If the money Is available. This IS only hinan, 
, and should he do so, he will run short of funds before the period of 
ineligibility runs out and he will experience serious hardship., 

we propose that serious consideration be given to reducing the period 
of Ineligibility by revising the formula used to determine the period 
of Ineligibility when the AFDC household receives a luap sua payment. 

A possible solution would be to change the formula by which the period 
of Ineligibility is determined. The revised formula sight state that 
the AFDC family shall be ineligible for AFDC benefits for the number 
of months derived by dividing the total income by 150 percent of the 
need standard, we think this will allow a realistic leeway to meet 
unexpected expenses. 

Definition of Income In AFDC «* 

One ef the major concerns the department has regarding the AFDC 
program is the lack of clarity of the word "Income" in the Social 
Security Act. 

The Department of Health and Human Services has clarified the word 
"Income* In 42 USC i602(a}(?)(A} owns 'gross income and that the 
earned Income deductions be subtracted from gross income. 

However, In a court suit entitled, Sishlnato g^rm. Jfe federal 
court ruled that the tern •income* in 42 USC PRij(7)(A) meens^net 
income and that mandatory p*y*ol1 deductions should not bewsleered 
, income for the purpose of calculating the amount of the AFDC grant. 

lie recommend that Congress pass legislation to clarify that the tana 
■Incase" in the Social Security Act, as it relates to earned Income, 
Is gross Income instead of net Income. 

The passage of such legislation will clarify for the courts, the 
intent of Congress when the 1981 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
was passed. , 

If there is objection that the $75 work expense deduction Is too low, 
that amount can be negotiated in the legislative process, tor basic 

— — 
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and that the flat deduction concept stolid be preserved* This Is 
particularly Important to preserve uniform ippl 1 cat 1cm ^throughout the 
country, to eliminate abuse and to enhance efficiency of addnlstration. 

Coordination of AFX and Food Stw Regulations 

' A major problem confronting tha states 1s the lack of coordination 
between aajor federeT programs such as AFOC and Food Stamps which serve % 
basically tha same target group. Currently AFOC eligibility workers 

„_.. alio Enquired to leem and appl y c ocmec tly Eo o d b Stmp BeguXmt^Mis ^ lT „,-. ^ 

because they are required to process the Food Stamp requirements of 
AFX recipients. This takes for a very substantial Increase 1n AFOC 
worker workload, not to Dent ion the Increased potential for errors. 

The federal government Is placing aajor emphasis on redoing errors 
and In sb doing are urging the states to slopllfy policies and procedures. 
Simplification of polldesrshould begin with the federal government. 
A good beginning which makes eminent sense to us would be to have the - 
U.S. Department of Agriculture adopt a rule that anyone eligible for 
AFOC is automatically eligible for Food Stasis. This wouljl simplify 
administration enormously and greatly reduce the potential for errors. 

rie see no justification whatsoever, to make distinctions in eligibility 
between Food Stems and AFOC. AFOC eligibility requirements are 
restrictive enough and If a family qualifies under these restrictions, 
they 'should qualify automatically for Food Stamps. He strongly urge 
that Congress adopt legislation to Implement this suggestion. 
> "* * 

* 2. Food Stamp Program * 4 

Our concern here is the USOA's proposed revision of regulations. The 
Administration hired a business consultant, Carl Williams, to rewrite 
certain food stamp regulations to make It harder for needy persons to 
qualify for food stamps* tony of the proposed revisions failed to pass 
Congress and include such changes as: considering energy assistance as 
income, requiring each applicant to provide birth certificates and/or 
citizenship papers before they can get emergency assistance, requiring 
disabled persons to prove their disability through verification from the 
# State's Rehabilitation Agency, the Veteran's Administration, or the Social 
• Security Administration, requiring aged and disabled persons to reapply 
every six months Instead of the present M months » considering health 
Insurance payments as Income, disqualifying the whole family when one master 
of the home does not comply with work rules. 

We wish to point out that the "Williams" proposed regulations would add 
excessive paper work burdens on food stamp applicants, and Increase the 
work' required of State agencies to secure and document such Information. 
Mot only would these •revisions fesult In delays in jetting prompt food ' 
assistance to needy families, the revisions would also cause the denial 
of benefits to some deserving applicant* -who cannot fulfil the strict 
verification requirements for one reason or another. 



Me are concerned that the proposed regulations (whicfi incorporates the 
Administration's desire to cut the Food Stamp Prog ran further) have failed 
' to pass Congress and appear to be the Administration's way of circumventing 
Congress and Its wishes. 

Me recanaend that Congress take appropriate steps to prevent the A<tein1stra- 
tlon from Instituting these rules changes. 

3. Medicaid Program * 

Our concern here relates to the co-payment provision in the Medicaid 
Program, because of a critical need to contain Medicaid cost, we considered 
as one of the cost containment options the imposition of co-payment by 
recipients. Our mm-1nst1tut1onal providers, who Incidentally suffered a 
10 percent reduction In the reimbursement from the program in 1983-84, 
were supportive of the concept of co-payment until the fact became known 
that under Federal rules the providers could not deny services even if the 
recipient could not pay the co-payment. 
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We aartse with the providers that requiring thrnt* *t tt* cost If the 
r^lpi^tr^TTnoVw the co-paywnt it n9t/»1r ; Fo^l* « 
o?a^t Institute eo-pa>nent « one of .our cost containment option*. 

We bring tbi* to your attention today because m feel b,e ^l^^ n ! h * t 
TBTttwtnfl reasons: 

m. Emergency: aiedlcal services are ex«*ted;f ran co-P»ya«t. 

The $1.00 Marine! consent 1s not an unreasonable sue for recipients 
■ %q pay. • 

sww^m* saw 

\ cft-pftynents. 

to^ote moreover that the requirement to provide services or aoods even ^ 
tteVec1p1«t cannot pSy for the. Is not **t»«ed on any other provider of 
services or goods. 

tf «» are oolna tb saxlnrtze the options available to states to contain 
LlLir c «t « urS you to consider reaming fro* the co-peyaent 
Svlflon the mulr^enTto provide services even 1f r*ip1ents cannot 
pay the co-paysssnt. ^ 

The Refugee PrograB ; • 
With regard to the Refugee Program, our current concern ]^ Og!^ 

What L problematic 1s tot tone At* cases enter the U S as ref^aes and 
th-ref^re are ellQlble for all benefits and services funded by J*e Depart- 
SrtofSteS trough the Office of Refugee 

OOP cases are classified by the 1^8™"°* J«1J^lll^f the prSLa. 
as refugees. • 

wrs 22 "! s . saw asm ««" stfssss r- 

Insrtgrant »erv1cfi» are already stralnad. 

greatly enhance their resettltoent 1n the United States, 
i. Veterans Caaetarles : 
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the Punch £c*1 Ceaetery, veterans primarily on Oaiui, would not have the 
option of burial 1n i veterans cemetery unless the State. 1n aJcperatlon 
with -the City ami County of Honolulu, establishes a veterans cferaetary on , 
Qdhu. » 

v Ht recofiwemi the expansion of the Punchbowl Caraetery or the development 

• of an alternative site for a national ceaetery on Oahu by the Veterans 
AAafntstration for the f oil owl ng reasons; 

a. The Punchbowl Ceaetery 1s the only national ceaetery serving the 
Pacific Region and 1s a aomaaent to all those who have served in the 
armed forces. \ 

* r 

2. ' Punchbowl has historical significance because of the larce.nuabers 

of veterans and service personnel who "have served 1n Uorid War II. 
the Korean Conflict, and Vletnaa, who case from various nations, and 
who are Interned there. Nany veterans who have served 1n these 
conflicts, especially world war II, are aging and It would be a tribute 
and an honor to be interned in a ceaetery with such distinction, and 
significance. A ctuntyor state ceaetery- does not bestow nearly as 
% such honor on veterans who have served their country so bravely. > 

* 

3. The national ceaetery will be open to all veterans regardless of 
residency whereas a county or state veterans ceaetery would be restricted 
to residents of the county or state. 

4. The Veterans fa*inlstrat1on has the expertise to expand and aalntaln 
a national cgaetsri on Oahu. 

Kr. Chairman, $tJH&€ludes By testimony. Again, I thank you for the opportunity 
to lay before rofHp rashers of your Coamlttee Issues relating to the FederaV 
Government wh1 dr mmf concern to us. 
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Senator Wfjckkr. The subcommittee will now recess for 5 minutes 
' prior to hearing from the representatives of the territories, Governor 
Bordallo and Lieutenant Governor Tenorio. , 
(A brief recess was taken.] 

Senator Weicker. The subcommittee will come to order. . 

The next witnesses will be representatives of the temtones The Hon- 
orable Ricardo J. Bordallo, Governor of Guam and the Honorable 
Pedro Tenorio, Lieutenant Governor of the Marianas. 1 undersiand that 
Governor Goleman, the Governor of American Samoa is in the hospi- 
tal, and Mere Betham will make a statement on his behalf. Do we have 
this .representative here? . 

Ms. Betham. This is American Samoa. • 

Senator Weick'er. We apparently are missing Guam and Lieutenant 
Governor Tenorio. is that correct? . ' . 

Unidentified Man, Senator, we'd be glad if you can take American 
Samoa out of order. • , # . 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. KINDER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, PACIFIC 5 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COUNCIL 

A ^r A S B KUARra, CHAIRMAN. EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. PAaFIC 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COUNCIL; RECTOR, BOARD OF RE- 
GENTS. COLLEGE OF MICRONESIA . 

DR JOSE CRUZ. TREASURER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. PACIFIC POST- 
SECONDARY EDUCATION COUNCIL; PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 

AGNEjT* McPHEjkES, SECRETARY, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, PACIFIC 

Secondary education council, prescient, northern 
marianas- college 

Senator Weicker. No; 1 think what we'll *do is move on to the next 
panel which is the Pacific Postsecondary Education Council, BUI 
Kinder, executive director, executive committee; the Rev Billy Kuartei, 
chairman and rector of the board of regents of the college of Micro- 
nesia- Jose Cruz, treasurer of the committee and president of the Uni- 
versity of Guam; and Agnes McPheires, secretary of the committee and 
president of the Northern Marianas College. Is that correct? Or have I 
missed anything? . 

Mr. Kinder. No, sir, you have it exactly right. 

Senator Weicker. Go ahead and -present your testimony in the way 
that is most comfortable to you. 

Mr. Kinder. Thank you. Senator Weicker 

Senator Weicker. Pull that microphone up. 

Mr. Kinder. Senator Inouye, we feel this is indeed a unique oppor- 

Senator Whcker. Is that microphone oil? Somebody turn it on. 
Mr. Kinder. How's this? 

Senator Weicker. ThaJ* fine. ' 
Mr Kinder. Fof us to meet with you here in the Pacific -Rasm. It s 
quite a long way to Washington, D.C. from the territory, and we sel- 
* ' « 
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dom have this very special chance to meet with you and talk at some 
length about our serious and long-standing concerns on postsecondary 
education. 

The Pacific Postsecondary Council is an incorporated regional, *non- 
.profit organization that represents all the public postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions in the U.S. territories. The council was created about 
4 years ago, thanks to a start-up grant from the fund for the improve- 
ment of postsecondary education, of the U.S. Department of Education, 
in the hope of having now a mechanism that might begin to focus at- 
tention on the unique plight of the territories. We are pleased to report 
that the council has indeed begun to realize some of that hope. 

Appearing here today are the members of the council's executive 
committee. On my far left is chairman of the board, Rev. Billy Kuartei 
who is also chairman of the board of the Collegc^of Micronesia, a 
•resident of Palau, where he is also principal of two private schools, and 
has been a long-time leader in education throughout Micronesia. On 
my right, treasurer of the council, Dr. Jose Cruz, president of the Uni- 
versity of Guam. And on my immediate left is Agnes McPhetres, presi- 
dent of the Northern Marianas College. 

I'm William Kinder, recently appointed 'executive director to work 
for the council. I was privileged fof the past 5 years to have been in- 
volved as the outside catalyst in creating ihis organization. I have, in the 
process, gamed a pretty thorough knowledge of the kind of problems in 
postsecondary education in the territories. * v 

In fact, in my 2a years of educational planning and consulting I have 
not found a more compelling set of .circumstances, and it's the reason 
why I've dedicated the next 2 years in my career to try and go about 
reduction ofnhe problems. 

We have prepared written testimony which has been delivered to 
your committee, and we'd like just to briefly recap the main concerns 
and recommendations. And I'd like to ask, of course, that each of our 
members have an opportunity to expound a bit on the facts concerning 
these areas of concern. The focus of our presentation is on the fact that 
the situation in the territories is, indeed, very unique from the situations 
in the States and that Federal prbgrams extended to the territories as 
they are. often do not work as well as they should. Sometimes they do 
not work at ail. We are seeking, and have been working for quite some 
time to seek treatment of the territories that takes into account their 
very different circumstances. . 

In fact, in 1980. in the reauthorization of .the Higher Education Act, 
provisions were put in byfthe Congress calling for the treatment of the 
territories and has provided three pans: One authorized the Secretary 
of Education to modify programs in any way that might make them 
better suited to the needs of the 'territories. The second part, that called 
for a major study to be done of just what these unique needs* are, and 
recommendations for solutions* to thje needs of postsecondary .education 
in the territories. And, finally, there was authorized to be appropriated 
^$2 million a year in student financial assistance to institutions on Guam 
for serving the islanders from throughout the Region. 
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We're here today to say that this was a big help to us, we've worked 
hard to try to realize the intended benefits of that legislation, but we 
have Concluded that it has not been very effective. The Secretary for ■ 
example, has been very reluctant to excrete the authority given to him 
in that provision ^f the Higher Education Act. * 

The study was/done and it was an important study. It did document 
substantial concerns and needs the Secretary was to have incorporated 
in the report to the Congress with the. Secretary's commendations. . 
There was a letter submitted in the summer of 1982 where the Secre- 
tary while he did hot recommend any legislative action did propose to 
lake certain administrative actions to address the unique needs of the 

^TTiesetiiat I've outlined would include his intention to give, priority 
funding for various programs, to waive or modify program require- 
ments and eligibility criteria when appropriate, to authorize increased 
funding limits, to establish programs of technical assistance and train- 
ing, and to explore ways of using technology to deal with the diverse 
and fer-scattered regions of , die territories in postsecondary educauon. 

In fact, however, in the past year and a half not many of the actions 
have been, confirmed, and we've concluded that the study .may now be 
forgotten, unless some further action is taken to keep, fofcus on it, in 
fact perhaps' to require the Secretary to continue to coilec\ the vital 
data concerning the postsecondary needs m the territories. 

We would like to recommend your* attention m helping, us in live 
specific areas we believe are most vital. These are nr. the areas of terri- 
torial student assistance, institutional development assistance, and train- 
ing and technical assistance, in capital improvement assistance and m 
teacher training assistance. We've focused on these five areas- because, 
while the list is quite long of the many types of specific problems these 
do represent the greatest obstacles to the delivery of postsecondary edu- 
cation in the 1 territories. r 

I'd like to go back'just briefly and comment on the effect ot tne ex- 
isting situation in these areas. . 

In the case of student financial assistance, we re concerned in the ter- 
ritories because here is where the largest amount of Fede/al money 
comes to, for the postsecondary education in the States. However, the 
* money for serving the needs in the territories probably amounts to $40 
million, and most of jt goes to take students away fronjthe wntons, 
to institutions in the States, while barely $1 million inims aid goes to 
institutions in the territories which do, in fact, serve at least half of toe 
college population in the territories.- We believe there is a need for 
Congress to seriously look at the unpad that may have been intended 
bv the Federal student financial aid program in the territories— m fact, 
to consider alternative approaches such as giving the territories a voice 
in the management of these financial aid funds, or alternatively to pro- 
vide a separate financial aid package for territorial students that would 
allow the Government and the institutions to compete on more equal 
footing with the institutions that have access to large amounts of fed- 
eral aid. 
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In the case of developing institution assistance, this is title HI pf the 
Higher Education Act, our biggest concern here is that the Secretary 
has concluded that our institutions are not eligible to participate in this 
program due to mechanical criteria -having to do with how much finan- 
cial aid students in these institutions receive. Tuition is low by policy: 
so is Federal financial aid- These institutions, nevertheless are clearly 
developing institutions by any other measure, and, we believe that they 
should net be penalized because* they have not played the Federal game 
of raising tuition and drawing down large Federal financial aid dollars 
and then, of course, in turrf being eligible for cte*eloping institutional 
assistance. 

We worked hard 2 years ago in expectation of getting that kind of 
waiver. All six of our institutions developed major proposals. Four of 
them were returned without consideration because of ti\e eligibility cri- 
terion. And two of our small campuses received small planning grants. 
The time will come, o,ver the next several mopths, wh^n we find out if 
we will continue to receive development assistance beyond planning. 

In the area of training and technical assistance ^ 

Senator Inouye. May I interrupt? ' ^ 

Senator Wejcker. Go righfraheack 
^ Senator Inouye. What is the tuition that you speak of? 

Mr. Kinder. It ranges at our institutions froimas little as $5 a credit 
hour at American Samoa Community College and Guam Community 
College to about- $30, a credit hour, to $400 or $500, to as high a$ 
$3,000 at the College of Micronesia per term/ 

Senator Inouye. What is the median income in Micronesia? 

Reverend Kuartel Its a little over $2,000/1 think. 

Senator Inouxe. Two thousand dollars. 

Mr. Kinder. Two thousand dollars. * ' * 

Senator Inouye- And you're charging your students $3,000. * 

Mr. Kinder/ That's $3,000 a term and half of that is- Federal aid, be- 
cause these students are eligible, and the other half— Vm speaking in 
general the other half is provided by institutional aid. The operating 
budget, the total operating budget of the college is about $3 millidn 
and it operates on a margin of being a viable institution. 

Senator Inouye. What sort of salary scale do. you have for your 
faculty? . * 

Reverend Kuartel Your honor, we have a great problem in this 
area, where we bring outsiders in, and in' most cases have to adhere 
pretty close to U.S. standards, and then there is a different scale for 
Micronesi^i hired or, otherwise, local instructors. 

Senator inouye. So you have two schedules, one for local and one for 
outsiders? 

Reverend Kuartei. In order to attract people from the outside, it's 
simply to be able to get people at the level that you need them, tfou 
provide, otherwise, travel and housing and other benefits which you do 
not provide for locally hippd instructors, 
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Senator Inouy'e. And this is the scene in all the colleges, whether it's 
Guam or Saipan? * 
* .-Mr. Crlz. In other words, in regard to our University of Guam, our 
income of salary at the University of Guam seems to be approaching 
the national average and salaries for professors of higher education; 
however, we are finding that by the time we ..came to achieving that ' 
v other institutions have changed their salary levels. So, therefore: we are , 
* continuously trying to catch up. and' by the .time we catch up other fac- 
tors have been introduced. We are then playing what we call always 
trying to be responding to what's going on nationally, because our re- 
sources seem to be dwindling. For instance, the University of Guam is 
only, funded 10 percent by the students' tuition. 90 percent is really 
fun&d by the whole conference. So. against that background you see 
the magnitude of the problem of our, high school students interested m 
going on to higher education. 
Mr. Kinder. I'd estimate that— and I must point out here that we 
, seriously lack critical statistics- such as these— however, the best estimate 
1 can make across the board is that it's probably less than 25 percent of 
the traditional college age population that goes to college. The oppor- 
•tunities are really quite slim, when you look at the dropouts before get- ^ 
ting to high school, so that' the graduates from high school have already 
been screened pretty severely. And sometimes we do get as many as 40 
to 50 percent of our high school class to go, but in the case of the 

Northern Marianas 

Mrs. McPhetres. In the case of the Northern Marianas, we have less 
. than 20 percent of the students going beyond high school, and as the 
institution is quite new, most of the students will leave the island to go 
to pursue their postsecondary education, mainly at the University of 
Guam, or Hawaii or on the west coast. To us this leaves the Northern 
Marianas with the level of education there— I will say the majority of 
the population would be high school graduates. For this reason the es- 
tablishment* of the college was necessary for the community college, 
which was established by law earlier last year. The college was there 
primarily earlier to .train teachers, but last 'year we have expanded so 
that we could be able to train local people and be able to retain and 
'train more than 20. percent. 

Senator Inouye. I gather that the College of the Northern Marianas 
and the one in Micronesia are 2-year institutions? 

Mrs. McPhetres. That's correct. Northern Marianas and Micronesia 
are 2 year and Guam is* 4 years. . . . 

Mr. Kinder. There are two insututions on Guam, the 4-year institu- 
tion is the University and the 2-year institution is the Guam Commun- 
ity College. . j . , , . . 

Senator Inouye And your graduates are graduated with the AA cer- 
tificates to go on to Guam or Hawaii? ' 

Mrs. "McPhetres. That's correct, your honor. We have worked very 
closely with the institutions around" us so that we could have students 
from what we call an individualized degree program, so that all the 
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Credits earned in our institution could be able to transfer and continue 
for a 4-year program at the University of Guam. \ . 
Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Mr. KIKdhl In the' area of training and technical ^ assistance — even 
before my -time, but certainly "during the time I've been there — we've 
worked intensively to get a response from Federal agencies to- provide 
training afid technical assistance, and we're talking about those kinds of 
programs that- are, indeed, offered throughout the States. Our institu- 
tions are developing, and they are doing so mainly without jmor exper- 
ience and without access to the kind of resources that are available, 
both privately and publicly in the States. " > \ - 

We are recommending that some very .substantial action needs to be 
takeh here, mainly to finally give the institutions in the territories a cap- 
ability to develop their self-sufficient capacity without relying* year after 
yeari on decisions from the outside as to what training, what technical 
assistance is needed, what will be provided. v 

We ^re^king that 'the Department of Education establish a special 
pool funds, and technical expertise directed specifically to serving the 
needs- of the territories. This would help us get around the problem 
they always face of having budget cuts, and the programs to the tei* 
'ritories are the first to go. 

For example, last fall we got a week-long workshop out of the De- 
partment of Education jpn student ffiancial assistance. It took 10 years 
to get it, and I don't Yhow -wfeenwell get any more. Of course, the 
jhing that we have urged if^|||gjtesen tation to you is the concept of 
developing a capability within fspgion, a center for training ami tech-' 
nical assistance where we qui agfragate some expertise from outside, 
where we can bring together some of our expertise mat is scattered 
throughout the region, where we cap buy from the outside the kind of 
technical assistance we need. 

I* would just briefly mention the fact that in the capital improvement 
area we're in a different, era in the territories than in the States where 
enrollment is stable, or declining now in the States, but it's expanding in 
the territories. Where there * was Federal assistance for facilities pro- 
grams, during the 196Cs in the States, there is not much today and yet 
today the territories need facilities money for new buildings, renovating 
old buildings, and for equipment. 

I think we have no specific recommendation .as to how that kind of 
funding can be provided, but we believe that somewhere the Federal 
Government needs to look at the situation in the territories and provide 
that kind of specific assistance. The operating budgets in the territories 
are already. severely pressed . 

None of the institutions have endowments, and they have little in the 
way of private fundraising programs since there are virtually no sources 
of private contributions that are accessible to them. There are programs 
authorized but unfunded. We certainly are not urging national policy to 
fund programs across the States, but there might be a reason for an ex* 
ception in the case of the territories. 
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Finally in the case of territorial teacher training assistance, for, the 
past 5 years through the fcrritorial teacher training assistance program 
specific funding has been provided to deal wim, me problem of un- 
trained treachery and the short supply of teachers m the territories. The 
authorization of this, program expires after this final year of appropria- 
tions, which the Congress has provided another $1 million for the next 
school year. We are asking that this program be reauthorized for an- 
other 5 years at least," and continue funding at the appropriate level. 
The authorization levej of $1 million a year has slipped' to half that 
level in actual appropriations. - • . A • ' 

We are also asking that the language in this acj be strengthened to 
assure that the programs also serve to strengthen the capacity of institu- 
tions in the territories to continue to deliver better teacher training pro- 
grams after this kind of Federal assistance has expired 
Senator Inouye, How many teachers have been trained under tins 

Pr MrTMcPHEmfiS. Let me give a very typical example. In the case of 
the Northern Marianas, for example, we have a total number of about 

* 300 teachers, and over 80 percent of the treachers do not even have an 
AA degree", so. it's about high school level. After 1980. after we have 
been getting- this money, we were able to- raise the percentage of teach- 
ers who have acquired AA degrees to at least 25 percent, and BA to 6 
percent. I'm 'talking about, local teachers here. And then m 1983 we 
raked the level to 56 percent who have presently an AA degree and 29 
percent with a BA degree. That's why we urge that this kind of pro- 

^AnTTSc it's the same with the Micrpnesian Islands. In the trust 
territory, they have close to 2,00(1 teachers and there are almost the 
same level of Northern Marianas teachers. Thank you. 
Mr Cruz. Senator Inouye, let me elaborate some onjust the problem 

• that we have experienced in Guam In Guam over 90 percent- of our 
teachers have their bachelor's degree, but by the time we catch up with 
the bachelor's degree, education being the dynamic that it isjfre are 
finding actually that with the level of training that our teaeWs have 
now, we have to go back and retrain them to meet the dynamic needs, 
and to compete with national standards. So we're really finding mat 
again we're always playing catchup, and the Federal assistance has been 
verv very very beneficial, but we find that our postsecondary needs are 
relegated as there are other pressing needs that place us on the far end 
of the line of recipients of funds for progression and for additional 

dC WorTiwuYE. Your view is that without the Federal assistance each 

training program will come to an end? 

Mr Kinder. Especially the inservke teacher training; our colleges do 
have teacher training programs that will continue These are primarily 
teacher training programs; that is, to train new teachers, but these are 
teachers already in school teaching with less than adequate training and 
certainly lacking certification.,!! will not be possible to continue to help 
those teachers without that kind of funding. * 

m 
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... Senator Inouye And the amount you're requesting is what? 
• Mr Kinder. The earlier bill provided $2 million a year We in fact 
are receivmg this vear about half that, a little less tha Z if tfi, whkh 

iSS-JP 1 * Q , % deaI the numbers. The aumoriSn level 
of $2 million a year, I iSink, is about what's required. ° nzauon Km 
Senator Inouye Thank ypu. 

Mr. Kinder. Are there any other comments to be added' Billyh 
Reverend Kuartei. Mr.Chairman, two things I would simply draw to 
the attenuon of the committee. In our search for capability?* deS 
the sendees, all of our institutions, for example, the College of iS 
nes,a and the community- college in American Sanfc^ h? ve been dJ 
clared land grant colleges, but the Northern Marianas, at thfs time has 

dSt fe^laS^ 80 - ^ recdving ** ^um benefits * 

that legislation because the endowments under tide III have yet to be 
appropnated, and we are facing such problems in simplv gating to ^ 
teg slanve process that at this time I would urge the cSirmlitSto look 

t^t:^ f d al J° Starter * h00] * ™ Northern Marians 
In the area of student financial assistance and higher educauc^Mi- 

fall Islands, the Federated States of Micronesia, and the Republk of 
Palau are presently negotiating with the United States to actoerfif 
ferent political relationships with this country, and in the comS toat 

aLTyeSsafttr me 2? J""** " ^ 

of iL ^fw ll rh P n-^ rf ^ f 5SgW¥ft.iWA students in all 
programs declared ineligible to participate in these 

" i J^X.*™ iS mv t' in leiTOS of our eataiaiB, about 15 million dol- 
ors worth of financial aid to our* students, that will be reduced to'a $3 
million m scholarship funds in the compact. And this will have a very 
very serious impact in these countries, where they are placed in afe 

m SSftota WC ^ bC " fbrcigMre: « 

Senator Inouye. Why did your negotiatore insist on having scholar- 
ships included in your compact? ™ . 

* n ^ Ver i nd KuARm ™« » problem we're having now, in simply 
putting these programs in the negotiation. As you know, they 
complex and perhaps it is easier for bom sides to simply look at foe 

S 7SS lE?""*' With ,° Ut the radons 

that it will have on our students once they are ratified 

Senator Inouye. I think you should see your negotiators to insist that 
your concerns are addressed. HI do what I can * 1 
Reverend Kuartei. Thank you. 

Senator Inouye. The first step should be taken with your representa- 
tives at these negotiating sessions. p 

^ r ?' Q ^ C, L HE ? ES - May 1 add a huk on the need for facilities. 
JrrJSu.** authorized 58 million to construct buildings for 

to College of Micronesia, but no funds have yet been provided or 
been appropriated. If the termination occursj th^col^wulSu^ 
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to have the same old buildings. The capacity of that is about 200 or ' 
less. and. the enrollment increases yearly. v 

The same thing happens to the University of GuaA. For example, 
since,-the buildihgs were built there has never been i*Y funding to ipv 
prove fhe facilities. - _ ' 

And trfen going to the Northern Mananas, being the newest lnsutu- 
tion, it does not even have an infrastructure, so the college is what we 
could call an open door college, which Is whatever facility is avjAabte. 
Probably, if the hospiCal moves to a new site, the college may be 5ble to 
acquire that facility, however, that, present facility may also need some 
assistance to renovate it so that it will be conducive to a postsecondary 
need ' 

11 And I am grateful to Senator Inouye for being able to give us this 
ODDortunity because the territories do not have any voice whatsoever, 
and through your office we were able to get a lot of assistance to the 
territories, to meet our great needs. And I'm also very grateful to Chair- 
man Weicker, that you are in Honolulu, so that we don l have to travel 
to Washington to make our voice heard. I feel that is the only oppor- 
tunity to be able to face you and ten you what our problems are m the 
territories. And I thank you for this opportunity. 

Senator Ivouye. For the record, at the present time the compact be- 
tween the Northern Marianas and the United States has been con- 
cluded It's subject to approval by the United Nations v 

Mrs. McPhetres. I think subject to approval by U.S. Congress nrst, 
and then sent to the United Nations. •„ 'u a 

Senator Inouye. But the compact with the other nations is soil in the 
process of negotiation. "* . , 

Reverend Kuartei. That is correct; and they are still in the first 
round, and after they're concluded with the administration they will 
then go to the Congress. t . . 

Senator Inouye. Maybe my chairman and I should be assisting you 
oeoole in negotiating. I think you're getting a bum deal. 
Mr Cruz. Senator Inouye, Chairman Weicker, my colleagues here m 
• Hawaii and our friends really thank you for the opportunity of coming 
here. You don't know, really, the depth of our graitude. j 

In regard to Guam I speak now really, not only as the president of 
the university, but a colleague to. set forth the three things that I m 

going to be presenting to you. ,• . - 1itv 

The first is a longstanding basic opportunity grant-BOG— liability 
that we have been hesitant to present to Congress because we ve really 
been trying to get this liability through administrative remedy. We are 
finding that our administrative remedy has really been exhausted, if not 
•ignored and we've just been told there's -just nothing mat can be done 
about the $1.6 million liability of a wrong formula being implied to stu- 
dent Financial aid out in our regions. I preface this by sharing with you 
that- that $1.6 million was not given out to the students in any form of 
fraud or abuse, and it really heightens our lack of training and technical 
assistance. 
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We have a history that showed that we have been repeating the re- 
quest for technical assistance. The BOG at that time eVen had what 
they called an alternative solution; we were just, in a sense, delegated to 
administer those. The Department of Education, or at that time the 
U.S. Office of Education continued to just accept tsur report, yet never 
faulted us for that liability. , 

On our own internal audit we found that we were really misapplying 
it, so the error was found by m. Technical assistance finally woke up 
and they sent somebody to say, "Well you really are making a prob- 
lem, therefore, come around and pay us the $1,6 million " 

We feel that the liability should be resolved or should be absorbed in 
the interest of the people who actually* receive the benefits. . Our institu- 
tions in Guam provided about 95 percent of those benefits to our Mi- 
crones! an friends. The leadership in Micronesia can demonstrate a high 
percentage of University of Guam graduates. 

So, we feel that that should be addressed very directly. And we're 
coming to you, based on the support o£my colleagues, because we>have 
been thinking of this. Guam has bera kind of hesitant in getting sup- 
port, but they have now agreed that the $1.6 million liability really 
should bo-resolved, and we're coming to Congress to have that resolved. 

There is a section in, 104C on the treatment of territories* that the 
University of Guam and any postsecondary institution of Guam is to 
include even, I believe, the proprietary schools, that have provided pro- 
grams for Micronesian students. It was at that time the decision of 
Congress, and they recognized the assistance thaf we provided in 
Guam, and our statistics show that clpse to $1 million of our funds and 
all of our Federal school financial assistance goes for Micronesian 
brethren. 

We're finding other pressure being applied to. me, as president of our 
institution, because we hardly have any of our local residents being' 
recipients of the BOG grants that are applicable to Guam. 

The $2 million authorization, I think, will just be a drop in the 
bucket of the amount of support that the local government has been 
giving. I called to your attention that the University of Guam provides 
resident tuition to all of the students. 

In addition to the resident tuition we have about 13 percent of our 
budget going to what we call developmental projects We're % proud of 
our developmental projects, but we feel that the funds that you were 
providing have mainly been addressed to the local cogers. 

Finally, the regularization programs thif you're pushing, 1 think 
they're fine but we do need that assistance. For instance, the experience 
of trying to address our educational needs. We need a forum to actually , 
be able to address these. I don't think you should be able to be going * 
to individual people. We can, if we're given the opportunity, keep com- 
ing to you and specifically give you some specifications and even a 
comprehensive overview of pur needs, at least in postsecondary 
education. , — 
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Ita* you again, for coming to Hawaii and making it possible to 
hear our needs. 

^S^ta £3 TCMSSi mat in a meeUng with 

all the US. terriiories and a ^^^« ^ S e goveWs or 
course of action. No. 1. /a^^V^ in Wash- 

iheir representatives on the occasion o [JlSnc^^ Advisory 

ings are necessary. So I feel that by mis ™cn^ ^ bk lo dssmc 
vear in Washington and once in tne racmc, " ^ 

ponant first step toward having the opponumty, at least twice year, ro 

- be P^d in Ore 

record at this point 
[The statement follows:] 
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Statement of Wriaam A. Kinder 

This opportunity to oppeor before you here in the Pacific basJrHs itietf o 

most unique We are deeply grateful to you for providing us thb chance 

to present some of our most serious and long-standing concerns, 

■ * 
The Pacific Postsecondary Education Council is an incorporated regional 

nonprofij organization representing all the -public postsecondary educational 

institutions of the LLS. territories in the Pacific. The- Council was created four 4 

4 

years ago* thanks to a start-up grant by the Fund for the Improvement of 

Postsecondary Education (IU>. Deportment 'of Education), in the hope of 

» 

establishing a mechcnism which rnl^t begin to adequately focus attention on the 

« ^* 

unique plight *of the territories and be^> bring about solutions to the problems* We 
are pleased to report that the Council has indeed begun to realize some of that 
hope* 



Appearing here today ore members of the Council's Executive Committees 

Chairman* Rev. Billy G* Kuartei, Rector of the Board of Regents^rf 
the College of Micronesia. Rev, Kuartei is a resident of Patau where 
he is also principal of two private high schools. Rev* Kuartei has 
been chairman of the Council since its Inception end he has been a 
leader in education throughout Micronesia far many years. 

Treasurer* Dr. Jose Q. Cruz* President of the University of Guam. 
Previously fulfilling administrative and faculty responsibilities within 
the University** College of Badness end Public Administration, Dr. 
Cruz was named to the position of IW versify President several 
months ago. 

Secretory* Agnes McPhetres* President of the Northern Marianas 
College. Mrs. McPhetres also was only recently 'appointed President 
of the College after serving several years os Associate 
Superintendent end Acting Superintendent of Education in the 
Northern Marianas Islands. Before that she worked far the Trust 
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Territory Deportment of Education on the pfenning, development, and 
administration of education in Micronesia. , 

* I am William Kinder,' recent V, appointed Executive Director of the Council. 
For the past five years, ! -worked as the outside catalyst to help create the 
Council. In the process I received a thorough and intense education about the 
territories. s 

' In 20 years of working and consulting on solving critical problems in higher 
education, I have not found such compelling and challenging pmblpms a, they of 
the territories. It is far this reason that I decided to dedicate this time m my 
career to help resolve those problems. 

We ask that this written testimony be accepted for the record, expecting 
that, orally, we might Just summer Ue the key paints. We would welcome* the^ 
opportunity to respond to your questions. \ 
The Council exists to bring attention and action to bear an the' major 
problems of territories - typically problem, they have in common. The CuunjjH 
deals with matter, of P^tsecondary education and a wide range of matters 
re «ated to postseconoary education. The Council seek, to develop and use 
^secondary educational resource, to meet the economic and social aevetaprnent' 
needs of the territories. 

The ^secondary education problems and need, of the territories are 
extensive end complex. We have o long, long list of concerns which we have 
identified and tackled In recent years. Knowing that'we could not possibly caver 
a» of these concerns at this opportunity, we have selected Just a few of the most 
. irritant concerns and proposed actions that we would like to bring to your 
attarttlon- H is my own opinion, as a well-informed outsider primarily, that these 
are the priority concerns. 

v 
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Treatment of T errit or ie s 



The circumstances and needs of the territories are very different from those 
of the states* Yet typically federal programs designed to serve n ot i on al needs and 
prior It ft* are extended more or (ess automatically to the territories without much 
thought as fo hour we if or how adequately they meet the needs of the territories. 
The territories benefit but often the benefit is not adequate when their needs are 
greater than in the states* The territories haft great difficulty making federal 
programs ^1t their needs* They often lose a ccess to the Intended benefits of 
-federal programs. Sometimes ^federal programs do more harm thai good, (e*g., 
Federal Student Financial Aid). 

In 1980, the Congress enacted provisions in the Higher Education Act to 
make federal program s /more responsive to the unique needs of the territories 
(Section 20*. Treatment of the Terrftoriescjnd Territorial Student Assistance). 

The Council has worked intensively since then to ^btam the intended 
benefits of those provisions. The results however have been disappointing. Little 

if any redTgoln has been mode toward solving the problems in providing for the 

* 

Jpostsecondary education needs of the territories.^ 



Stronger* and more explicit legislation is n e ed e d to even begin to solve the 
arable mse 

P ro gr am Modifications 

Section 1204a authorized the Secretary to modify any programs in the 
Hf$>er Education Act as necessary to meet the unique need* of the territories. 
The Secretary has been unwilling to make more than very limited use of this 
authority. Requests far modifications of critical importa nce to the territories 
have been steadfastly .denied. This provision should be renewed and strengthened 
~to ~regtH(e the Secretory to approve modifications of programs as appropriate to 
meet the unique needs of the territories, <rtd should be ex t e n d e d to other 
programs administered by the Sec r e ta ry that are not part of the Higher Education 
Act. 

* { 
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Study of Needs » ' ' 

Section l«W> required the Secretory to make a study of the unique 
educational needs. of the terriforl- and to report to Congress on the «d* 
Eluding recommondotlom on the most appropriate farm of federal peetsecondory 
educate o^tonce to the territories The study wos done by an external 
contractor and It did Indeed document the serious problem, and extensive unrr^et 
^ of the territories. As important as this study to the territories^ ha. 
' not resulted in much subrfantive action and it ha. beg^ to be forgotten. 

The study explored major legWotlve <™» administrative action, that wou^ 
bo appropriate to meet the unique needs of thelerritories. The Secr^cr/s report 
to Congress however (letter of July I*, .982) entrusted sharp* by making only o 
few modest recomrnendations. The Secretary recommended against the need for 
ony" further iegislative chenge. and proposed to dispense with the issue by . 
- exercising certain administrative authority. Specifically, the Secretary Proposed 



toi 



1. give funding priority to acceptable applications submitted by 
territorial institutions, 

2. waive or modify program requirement, and eligibility criteria 
when unique factors distort the territories' ability to participate 
in federaf programs, 

3. authorize increased funding limits as necessary to meet 
extraordinary costs of operating programs in the territories, 

4. establish d program of improved and expanded technical 
assistance, to territorial institutions including arrangements for 
Depcrtment-wlde coordination, Improved 'end fester 
cofnmunciatio^, increased 'funds for technical asstetonce 
travel, and identified territorial specialists In each program 
area, and 

t 
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5. explore the use of new technologies to improve communications 
and, possibly, the delivery and administration 6> postsecondary 
education in the territories. 

Ew these proposed actions we received with great encouragement, but 
very fvit of these oytfons were actually token and now appear unlikely to be 
taken. For some critical progroffa, the Secretar/s position on these acHcro hay j 
ocfuatly reversed and recasts to implement the very actions proposed by the 
Secretary hove been disapproved. ^ 

In short, the study has been wcfeted. The problems continue as unresolved as 
before and the unmet needs continue unattended. What was apparently intended 
by Congress to resolve the unique problems 9! the territories has not been 
realized. New and explicit legislation is urgently needed to directly deal with the 
unique territorial needs and problems, A number of specific recommendations are 
proposed* 

In addition, we ask that the study, appended hereto, be accepted for the 
record end reviewed by appropriate committees of the Congress. We also ask that 
the Secretary be required to continue study of unique needs and problems of 
the territories and to collect and provide essentia! data t6 the territories on a 
regular basis. Even the extensive study done did not produce such essential data 
as how many territorial students are attending college, how many ore denied the 
opportunity, how much fedbral student financial aid is provided, how rriuch in total 
is spent bn postsecondary education and who pays, what are the future projections 
of demand or need for postsecondary education, and how many students fail to 
make good use of their federally-funded educational opportunities. All these are 
highly critical questions for policy makers regarding, postsecondary education for 
the territories. 

Territorial Student Assistance 

t 

Section 1204c authorized the appropriation of $2 million annually to 
the cost of providing postsecondary education on Guam for residents f fanv 
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other territories. No < g>roprIc*lcm how been mode . The problem continues 
^ unresolved and Is expected to get worse, ^ " 

Several hundred students throughout the region are attracted to 
pastsecorKtery institutions on Guam-by the greater diversity and higher levels of . 
study available and their closer proximity than other offerings in Hawaii or the 
mainland. Guam's institutions are committed to serving this mission. Students - 
from the other territories pay the same low tuition as Guam residents. Most of 
the cost is subsidized by Guam taxpayers. Moreover, virtually all federal student 
financial aid available to Guam institutions goes to students from the other Islands 
leaving little or none for residents of Guam. 

A major change is needed for the provision of federal funds for financial aid 

to territorial postsecondory education students. In addition to the problem noted 

above, the existing federal student financial aid programs create as many 

disadvantages as odvantoges far the territories. With the availability of Hies/ 

funds, thousands of students are drawn away from the territories to attend college 

at institutions throughout the United States. 
\ 

Since student financial aid is the greatest source of federal funds for 
patsecondary education, the lion's share *pf federal funds for territorial 
.postsecondory education (probably no less than $40 million annually) goes to 
institutions outside the territories. Territorial institutions, due to low tuition and 
federal neglect, receive barely $» million annually in federal student financial 
aid. They also lose most of the better prepared students and end up enrolling a 
high proportion of' the territories' academically ds/lciem and financially 
disadvantaged student.. We estimate that some to &\000 territorial students 
on, attending college outside the territories while roughly 7,000 students are 
enrolled at territorial institutions. 

The flow of territorial student, to college abroad has led to other disastrous 
results as well. Most territorial students are not adequately prepared 
academically or socially, nor ore they properly nwtlvated^ to succeed when they 
go away to college. The great majority do not complete their studies. Many drop 
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out, foil, get into trouble, or me the trip "to pursue other interests. Same return' 
with worthless preparation far serving the needs of the territories. The best ond 
brightest students often do not return. 

This b not to pegate the -value of the few who do succeed and return to 
productive and leadership roles in the territories. But the results hardly war rent 
i thfehuge amounts of federal do Ha? invested In the effort. Perhaps on fx $1 million 
or $2 million of the $40 millioji annually b well spent. The rest is rrtostly wasted, 
while the^territoriaJ Institutions, which are inherently better rf>|e to do a krge 

part of the Job, ere left without adequate federal assistance. 

♦ 

We urge the Congress to reconsider the" effect an the territories of the 
student financial aid provisions in Title IV of the Higher Education Act ond 
insider major alternative approaches. One approach would be to provide those 
funds to territorial gover n ments! giving them a direct manageme nt role to assure ' 
proper ond protective use of the money. Foreign governments, far example, pay 
to send their people to college in the United States but they also control oncF 

manage their Investments to help assure the ach ie ve m e n t of their goals, 

* 

(objectives, and Intended results. 



By having a direct I nvolveme n t in the major financing of po stse condcry 
education, the territories could ensure that students are adequately pre par ed 
before they go away to college, that they make satisfactory progres s as long as 
they are receiving financial assistance to attend college outride the territories, 
and fhat they return to the territories upon completing their studies. Currently, 
no one controls or even moni to rs these factors. Territorial institutions could also 
be assured adequate funds ond qualified students far programs they are better able 
to provide, including preparation in bade academic skills and orientation needed 
by students before they go away to college* ' 

Only Congress can make this change, since the US. Deportment of 
Education has maintained soHd opposition to interfering with what It perceives as 
Individual entitlements guaranteed by law which Congress specifically intended to N 
extend to individuals in the US. territories. 
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If this Is also the firm portion of the Congress, then a major alternative 
form of federal assistance Is needed to enable the territories to develop their own 
' posWndary educational resources and institution, on a comparable basis with 
competing institution, in the states. One approach woulj be to establish on 
entirety separate territorial student financial aid program/ Thb would retire 
^tontial new' fund, pmbabty m the range of $10 niilllon to $15 million 
annually. (The total operating budgets of all the 'territorial institutions combined/ 
h roughly $2S million annually at present J Such a program however would likely 
result m savings of a comparable magnitude in federal spending on tectorial 
student, who go to college outside the territories. 

Developing k«tituttan Assistance , 

§r . One of^tho most Important 'farms of direct federal c-Utance to 
po^condory educational Institutions is the Institutional Aid Program in Title HI 
of the Higher Education Act. The^ecretary ha. denied partlcjpatlon in the 
program by territorial Institution, based on eligibility criteria that ignore their 
*f unique circumstance* By maintaining low tuition to a»«re acces.1 to 
paet*icondary educatioJ 8 opportunity for territorial .tudent* territorial 
• Institution, are doubly penoUred - firs* in receiving only minima! amount, of 
federal student financial aid and then in being denied eHgibllity on that ground, to 
receive grant, under Title IB. By any other measly the institution. In the 
territories ore dearly -developing Institutions" and have -as great a need far 
financial assistance as most any Institution In the country- 

in 1982 ond ear ly I9p,*all six of our institution, were encouraged to develop 
and submit comprehensive proposal, and oppHcatlon, for grant, under Title III - 
♦he result of two important events, I) the Congress passed a $10 mi. Hon 
supplemental appropriation targeted specifically for InrfKutionolAid grant, to 
minority Institutions including those serving Pacific Wonders, and 2) the 
Secretary had proposed to waive Inappropriate eligibility criteria for territorial 
institution,. Small grants amounting lo only $75,000 In total were made to two of 
cvr institution, froth campuses of the College of Micronesia). Application, from 
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the other four Institutions (in Guam, American Samoa, and the Northern Marianas) 
w« e retwned vrithcxrt consideration. RBqunf. fcr divert of eligibility criteria 
were disapproved* The territories hod ipsnf substantial energy and money In this 
effort to obtain federal assistance Which merely ended in great frustration and a 
waste* of severely limited Resources* 

We have continued since then to press for reconsideration by the 
Deportment of Education to resolve this problem, but without success. We ask the 
Congress therefore to consider specific legislation that recognizes the unique 
needs of the territories for federal assistance In developing their postsecandary 
educational institutions. We believe that an effective a ppro o th would be to 
establish o set-aside of o specified amount or pe r c e n ta ge it the funds authorized 
or appropriated for Title III, to be used for assisting territorial institutions in their 
development needs and plans. ■ Other criteria would be waived and some additional 
* program modifications for the unique circumstances of the territories should be 
auffcbrteed. 

Training and Technical Assistance 

The extremely remote and fledgling pos ts ecandary institutions of the 
territories are effectively isolated and cut off from the rkfP^nd extensive 
diversity of expertise and assistance re s o ur ce s that exist In the states. The 
institutions struggle and flounder in their efforts to develop themselves, without 
experience or access to expertise, training, or techn i cal ^assistance r eso urc e s 
beyond an extremely limited amount. 

For years, training and technical assistance has been sought from federal 

v ■ 

(agencies that, in, fact, provide such sendees to institutions in the states but 
, seldom to those in the territories. Such visits to the territories are rare, too 
short, and by individuals on teams who are few In number and poorly Informed 
about the territories* 

» 

Because of their {eolation from the diverse private resources En the states 
and because of their unique territorial status, the territorial institutions Justly 
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deserve a for .greater amount of federal OMWonco but, In fact, they receive far 
lea assistance tha, mainland institutions^ The extrooixfinarlty high cart and 
perceptions erf tropical vocatlan. mate trips to the territories the first ones 
subject to budget cuts. 

It is virtually certain that .ad hoc efforts In the future, no matter how 
.trenuous, will not succeed In significantly increasing the amount of training and 
technical assistance received from federal agencies. We need Congress to assure 
adequate provisions to meet the training and technical assistance needs of }he 
territorial postsecondary Institution. We propose two approaches* 

1. A training aid technical assistance fund should be atfhorlied 
and funded specifically to establish a small team of experts 
within the U.S. Department of Education that would provide the 
wide variety of assistance needed and cover theNull apoy of 
programs administered by the Department. 

2. In addition, a separate pool of funds to be administered within 
the territories by a regional organteatian such as this Council 
ihould be authorised and funded to enable territorial 
institutions to directly buy training and technical assistance 
that Is not available or Inappropriate to obtain from federal 
agencies. Depending on the amount of funds provided, such a 
regional organization couM aggregate enough technical 
expertise, in conjunction with the resources of the 
postsecondary Institutions, to extend training and technical 
assistance to Other territorial agencies and entitles to help-* 
them work on the critical long-unresolved problems of the 
territories. 



V 



This letter approach, formalized as a Pacific Center for Training and 
Development, has long been disanaed m an Ideal solution far enabling the 

Tories to directly tackle an their awn some of the most critical meb and 
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problems that hove nmr bM adequately attended to by the federal 
government* A draft paper mora fully describing thb propeoal is attached. 

Capital tmptmsiiMt Assistance 

During the ittlfe, (orgs amounts of federal fundi were poured Into 
postsecandary educational facilities fan response to groat Increases In demand far 
college education In the UWted States. Since then enrollment growth slowed and 
threatened to decline* and federal policy shifted to virtually eliminating support 
for new construction or renovation of college facilities. 

At the time, territorial institutions were Just beginning to emerge In 
response to o new but as yet smelt demand for^coBege education. Today, the 
growth in educational demand in the territories is comparable to that of the 1950s 
in the United States, but the territories hove no access to federal funds for 
facilities because that b no lohger a priority in the United States. Meed, a 
strong resistance to any suggestion of funds far facilities or other capital expenses 
is firmly entrenched* 

Territorial Institutions are urgently in need of new buildings and more 
equipment so that they can stop turning away so many of the students applying to 
get in. The existing buildings on most campuses, due to severely limited funds 
even for programs, ore In desperate need of repairs and regular mai nte n an c e! 
needed renovations are postponed indefinitely, Reajwsts for exceptions to meet 
these needs in budgets for various federally-funded programs ore consistently 
disapproved* 

Congressional appropriations specifically to meet the territories 1 unique 
need* for poetiecendcry educational focIUtiee construction, renovation, 
maintenance, end repair, and eo>»Ipment acqwbWan or* reoyeeted. 

In 1976, Congress authorized $8 mUlton to construct &Bdtnga for the 
Cottage of Micronesia, but no fundi how* ever been appropriated, the Cottese 
□copies the tdm^ campus today as it eld then - woefully Inadequate an? pocked 
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' to the wotis with bor.tr 200 students And, of couree, the oemcnd ho. grown 
o^omaticolly over these years.* 

* 

The situation on ou^ other compose, to hardly le^. serious. The collection of 
building, et tile University of Own moy be adequate «" *"» th> 

deterioration has seriously eroded the appearance end function of Jhe Jnrtltutton. 
Guam Community College Inherited o collection of old buBd**. which serve It. 
current enrollment but cannot occommodote additional students, whHe plom for a 
now eomput hove laid dormant for,p»v«rel yam. The Northern Mariana- College 
Is searching for any ovoBobte buildings on Island which might serve os classrooms, 
o library, and other essential college facilities, Microneslon Occopotlono)coUepe 
dormitories ore virtually unhabitable, oven by island stondords, end\frjsh water 
supplies last only two hours a day. Oily the American Samoa Community College 
campus look. reoSUly good but only If one doe, not make comparisons with 
colleges in the states. 

It should also be mentioned that the institutions have no -J lenls and 

lit!, or no fuprf^oWng program, inasmuch os they have little access to source, of 
private contributions. Endowment, of $3 million each have been expected by two 
of our Institutions following their authorization os Land Grant College, by the 
Cengiese In' l?80 f but the funds hove ren^ been appropriofed. Sine virtually all 
other US. Land Grant College, and UlNeortle. were awarded the federal grants 
* of land or encWnent provided by the low) what must wo conclude about federal 
treatment of the territories? Such gn Inequity, If ft b not rectified, sharply 
reinforces the feeling that, while the territories need more federal a»totonce. 
they receive less. 

Torrftorial Teacher Training Assistance 

On. of the few outstanding exempt, of • fed-sol pW»™ «tobltahed 
^.nco,,. to serv. vnlaue educerlenoi need, of the terrltorfe. b the Territorial 
Teacher Training A»istonce Program (TTTAP). M was eetobftehed by Congress In 
1 978 in recognition of the terrltorfe* serious lock of adequately prepared teacher. 
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in the face of growing demands and rising expectations for better education in our 
elementary and secondary schools* 

The TTTAP was authorized for five years of S2 million o pear to be spread 
among ail LLS. Insular areas, potentially $10 million over the period to deal with 
the problem. Actual appropriations were leu ($6\6 -million) but were in fact made 
each of five years, the latest in the amount of $1 million for FY 1984, Thereafter 
the authorization expires. 



The loss of this program now would be a serous Wow to the territories. 
Significant progress has been made with the fundi from this program but the 
problem is for from solved. There is still a targe sh o r tage of teo c h ere > especially 
indigenous teachers, and a continuing recruitment of expatriate teachers* Many 
Jeocherejn ^ the classro oms still lack coHea e degrees gnf* ***** m**m**\n\ tgafahg. 
Many cannot and do not teach in English even whan His policy is to teach in 
English. Certification sta ndard s are not enforced since a great many tea chers 
could not satisfy the reojuii entente. 

Several of our colleges ope^fet^Qpctar training programs, but these are 
predomi rifely pre-service programs, that is, they prepare young people to become 

new teachers. The colleges are Inadequately prepared to provide all the in-service 

♦ 

training needed by the existing workforce in the schools. Although Congress 
enacted the program to "assist the teacher training programs? in the territories, 
the funds were typically used to bring in outside Institutions as a result of 
i nap p ro p r iate regulatory requirements issued by *the US. Deportment of 
Education. The teacher training progr ams in the territories which ore conducted 
primarily by the territorial colleges were not much assisted. 

We ask that Congress reauthorize this program for another five-year period 
and assure appropriations of not lets then $2 million a year* The authorization 
language should be strengthened and clarified to assure that the funds also serve 
to strengthen the in-service teacher training pr o gr ams of the territories' 
pQstsecandary institutions so that the territories iMghf have a continuing capacity 
to meets Its teacher training needs when this federal assistance expires* 
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We also ask M Congress fund and direct o .tW to be mad. of tt« teacher 
need, of the notaries to provide door documentation of the need and of 
the accomplishment, achieved by this fed*raUy-o»Uted program. 

Finally, we urge Co*,™ to colder thb Pogrom m a mode, of federal 
o^stonce U»« .peciflcoHy to m*rt the need, of the territories. It Is o 

far superior approach than attempting to force o fit with federal program, 
a^gned to meet th.,neods In the state,- We would meet enth^asticcliy 
v^leome additional examples of thb approach. % 

ExhMts 

I. Postsecondary Education In the OS. Territories. 

Bell's letter of recommendations to Congress, dated July I*. 1982. 



2. Secretary 
3. 



Reconversions on Pastsecondcry Education In the Territories by the 
Pacific Postsecondory Education Council. 



r< ^ Proposed Pacific Center for Training and Development. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RICARDO J. BORDALLO, GOVERNOR OF GUAM 

Senator Whcker. We'll take a 1 minute stretch while we seek the 
new witnesses, and they will be Governor Bordallo of Guam; Lieuten- 
ant Governor Tenorio of the Northern. Mariana Islands, Mayor Alvin 
Jacklick of Kwajalein, and as I indicated before. Governor Coleman is 
ill and in the hospital and Mere Beiham, director of education, will 
• have a brief statement to make on behalf of the Governor. So, if those 
witnesses would be good enough to be seated at this time while the rest 
of us just stand up arid have a stretch, well continue the hearing in a 
minute's time. 
[A brief recess was taken.] 

Senator Whcker. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Governor Bordallo, nice to have you here, and why don't you 
proceed. v 

Governor Bordallo. 'Chairmaif Weicker, Senator Inouye, membjk: 
and staff of the Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor, HerfmSa 
Human Services, and Education, on behalf of all the people pftCuam I 
would like to express a warm hapadi {phonetic] and sidisJjulmaasi 
(phonetic] for giving us the opportunity to testify on the unique health 
and education needs facjng our island territory. 

I would like to state our special appreciation to you, Chairman 
Weicker, for* your introduction and support of a $2 million appropria- 
tion for this fiscal year to address the immediate accreditation problems 
of the Guam Memorial Hospital. Although the appropriation did not 
survive the conference committee, the people of Guam are aware of 
your effort and join me in thanking you for your continued concern 
and support 

We on Guai%have always felt a special closeness to Senator Inouye, 
who has generously acted as our surrogate Senator for the last 20 years. 
There's not enough time to list the many policies and projects jhat the 
Senator has zealously supported over the years on behalf of the people 
of Guam. However, I would like to express our thanks for his recent in- 
tervention in protecting funding to the National Institutes of Health for 
its research into the case and possible cures for amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis and Parkinson's disease. These are devastating nerve diseases 
which strike our people in unusually high proportions. 

Although Senator Matsunaga is not a member of this subcommittee, I 
would like also to take this opportunity to acknowledge the support he 
has given to us in the Congress. The people of Guam join me in ex- 
tending our best wishes to Sparky and our hopes for his speedy 
recovery. 

Formalities aside, let me get down to the business at hand. As you 
can see from the written testimony and documentation submitted to the 
committee, Guam's health and education needs are numerous, serious, 
and above all costly. The combined total of the appropriations request 
and the continuing program needrexceed $100 million. 

The people of Guam are a proud people. Prior to Worlds War II we 
could boast a self-sustaining economy. During the war Guam not only 
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supported occupation forces but exported foods to the occupying 
mother country Neither my people nor 1 cherish the thought of annual 
appeals to the Congress for funding. Although the testimony we submit 
Say solicits your indulgence and support of various appropnauon re- 
quests, we look forward to the day when we can meet our needs 
through the growth of our own economic development . 

I recently returned from 2 weeks in Washington where I registered 
Guam's strong objection to the Treasury Departments unilateral deci- 
sionto scare investors away from a unique bond issue that would have 
brought $91 million in equity capital to the territory This money could 
have funded every capital improvement project listed in the submitted 

^On December 20, 1983. our sister territory of Puerto Rico subscribed 
to a similar issue of $450 million, "Which Treasury took no action to 
stop. Yet, barely half an hour after Pue«o Rico sealed its deal *e 
Treasury issued a press announcement stating its intention to ask me 
Congress to change the date of such issue contained m legion now 
before the House of Representatives from December 31, 1983, to ue- 

"^Treasury's arbitrary action, taken without either consulung or ad- 
vising our government had the grossly unfair effect of killing Guams 
issue while allowing Puerto Rico's to go through. ^ . 

In December 1982 Treasury issued regulations tc > prevent Guam from 
exerciS its statutory authority under section 88B Internal Revenue 
of tnis section of the code would have allowed mu^h needed 
foreign capital to enter the U.S. economy. Section 881B was added to 
£e Internal Revenue Code in 1972 under the sponsoi^ip of Senator 
Inouye, to remove a major disincenuve to Guams investment from 
mainland sources, yet Treasury arbitrarily ^^f.P^ 1 ^^^ 
using its statutory authority. At the same time that Treasury blocked 
Guam s planned initiauve in this area it took no action^ ca^me 
same privilege granted to the foreign government of the Netherlands 

Al In Mother area the Senate will soon be considering H.R. 3810, fte 

Foreign Corporation Act of ;983, which was im J^" c f d ^^llTuW 
of the administration by Representative Rostenkowski. This bill would 
^irS sales cdrporations with foreign sales corporations to 
conform to the general agreement on tariffs and trade And thH i b ill has 
removed the incemives for these companies to locate m the U.S. ter 
ritories while allowing their location in foreign countries. 

We urae the Congress to begin a close examination of the needs ot 
^IS^tSSS^ZwS^ are gratified that the subcommittee 
has taken time to come to our region to receive tesumonyon t^eheahh 
and education concerns of the territories of the Pacific. We hope that 
me infoSon you receive today will provide additional impetus to a 
broad-based Pacific Basin initiative. ... , „ 

We on Guam w$re encouraged by the recent invitation to the House 
a>mmHteeon Interior and Insular Affairs totaft legislate address 
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the current problems in the Federal Territorial Relations Act and our 
people s desire for political development That proc&s is currently un- . 
derway, and we are confident the bill will resolve some of the major 
obstacles to Guam's development posed by conflicts in certain Federal 
laws when they are made applicable to Gaum, We urge your careful 
consideration and support for that bill when it reaches the Congress. 

However, until such time as Guam is allowed to resume developing 
its economy in ways appropriate to our unique location, population, 
and culture, we will have no alternative but to continue to come before 
this subcommittee and the other appropriations committees of the , 
House and Senate to respectfully request the Congress' assistance in 
meeting the verifiable needs of the territory. 

I hope that after reviewing the documentation that we have sub- 
mitted today you will permit favorable consideration of the request con- ( 
tained in Guam's testimony. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank the committee for com- 
ing to the Pacific to hear our concerns. If the committee has any ques- 
tions on any component of our testimony, please feel free to address 
yourselves to the members of my cabinet who are here. We have sev- 
eral agencies represented and they will be here for your disposal. t 

Again, thank you very much and sijumaasi [phonetic] from all the 
people of Guam. 

Senator Wejcker. Thank you very much, and all of the territorial 
representatives' statements will be placed in the record at the appro- 
priate places. 

[The statement follows:] 
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Statement of Ricaxdo J. Bordalu) 



1NTROD0CTIOT * 

rL aeuAic 0F THE PEOPLE OF GUA», I WISH TO THANK THE SUB- 
S FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO f™^^. 
AND EDUCATIONAL CONCERNS BEFORE THE UNITED STATES SENATE 

Instead of being caught in the backwaters of 

SYSTEM WE ON GUAM, UNKNOWINGLY, HAVE BEEN PARTICIPATING 

TERRITORIES » NOT POSSESS ^ «« 
nF "SUPPORT I N6 THE - COSTS OF THESE PROGRAMS. NOWHERE IS 
THIS MORE EVIDENT THAN IN. GUAM'S ^T^^"^ 
SYSTEMS •* THE NET RESULT OF THIS ^ U0UL 
HINDER THE DEVELOPMENT OP A WIDE ^J^™^ 

programs on Guam as evidenced by out TREATED health 

AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS. - 



HEALTH CONCERN 
A. Environmental Quality Management 

• The level of good health in a community js directly 

RELATE^ TO THE PROPER. MANAGEMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT* 

. In Guam* particularly the Southern villages there 

,S STILL A PROPORTIONATELY HIGH INCIDENCE,* SUCH 
. INFECTIOUS AND COMMUNICABLE Dl SEASES AS HE PATI S, 

DYSENTERY, SALMONELLA AND SHIGELLO S. THE* DISEASE 
COULD BE PREVENTED TO A LARGE DEGREE BY AN UP TO 
DATE WASTEWATER AND SEWAGE TREATMENT SYSTEM. 

u E u»vE IDENTIFIED W5 MILLION IN CAPITAL PROJECTS 
o n P ISLANthWIDE WASTEWATER AND SEWAGE 

TREATMENT SYSTEfU CATION OF THIS SYSTEM, HOWEVER, 
TREATMENT SYSTEM, v FEDERAL FUNDS 

IS DEPENDENT UPON THE AVAILABILITY ur 
FOR THE VARIOUS CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS. SOME SB 
MILLION WORTH OF PROJECTS QUALIFY FORM. 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY FUNDING. HOWEVER, 
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only $s.*» million in sewer construction grants 
have been slated to fund guam's needs. 

In addition to this paucity of funds, Guam is ) 
further hampered by the u.s. epa requirements to 
upgrade existing treatment plants to comply with 

THEIR DISCHARGE STANDARDS. It WOULD. COST GUAM 

$17.7 million to coflply with standards which were 
clearly designed for the environment of the continental 
United States. As Guam*s unique geographic location 
allows us to discharge directly into the ocean ' 

WITHOUT AFFECTING OTHER COMMUNITITIES, THESE U.S. 
EPA STANDARDS SHOULD BE WAIVED, 

t 

Federal assistance is needed: 

1. TO ensure that federal sewer construction 
grants will continue to be available to guam 
to allow us to complete the development of 
an island* ide wastewater treatment system; 

2. to reduce the overall cost of developing 
Guam's wastewater treatment facilities by 
granting the island an exemption from the 
discharge standards. 

These two actions would do much to improve the 
basic environmental quality standards of guam which 
would ensure an 5 adequate level of health for the 
inhabitants of our island. 



Health Facilities 

Not all hospital services were transferred to the 
newer facility when the medical center of the marianas 
was acquired in 1978 with funds appropriated by 
the U.S. Congress. The skilled nursing facility, 

INTERMEDIATE CARE FACILITY, THE HEMODIALYSIS UNIT 
AND THE COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTER REMAINED 
IN THE OLD HOSPITAL PLANT. MAINTAINING TWO SEPARATE 
PLANTS HAS NOT ONLY RESULTED IN HIGHER OPERATING 
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COSTS BUT HAS ALSO LED TO THE LOSS OF GUAM MEMORIAL 

Hospital's accreditation because of the structural 

DEFICIENCIES OF THE OLD HOSPITAL PLANT. , 

IT IS CLEAR THAT HE CANNOT CONTINUE TO USE THE 
OLD HOSPITAL PLANT TO HOUSE PATIENT CARE SERVICES 
WITHOUT MAKING SOME COSTLY RENOVATIONS TO ENSURE 
THEIR SAFETY.- EVEN THEN, WE WOULD STILL HAVE ™ 
SEPARATE PLANTS, THE OLDER OF WHICH IS HIGHLY INEFFICIENT 

in design. Rather than renovate the old hospital 

.FOR PATIENT CARE USE, WE WOULD PREFER TO ESTABLISH 
A NEW FACILITY FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH 

and -Substance Abuse; build a separate facility 
for the Intermediate Care Unit which could serve 
as a focus for a range of community-based long-term 
care services, andj transfer the hemodialysis and 

SKILLED NURSING UNITS TO THE -NEWER FACILITY. 

In addition to the modifications required because 

OF THE TRANSFER OF THE PATIENT CARE SERVICES HOUSED 
IN THE" OLD HOSPITAL PLANT, THE NEWER HOSPITAL FACILITY 
ALSO MUST BE MODI Ft ED TO IMPROVE THE HOSPITAL S 
PATIENT CARE CAPABILITIES. A FOOD PREPARATION 
FACILITY FOR PATIENTS IS LACKING IN THE NEW HOSPITAL 

1 NOW OCCUPIED. AT THE PRESENT TIME, MEALS FOR THE 

) PATIENTS ARE PREPARED BJ £ «— 

TcTnZ:Z\Z S. W tS is also no laundry facility 

Z THE NEW HOSPITAL AND LAUNDRY SERVICE IS PROVIDED 
BY AN INDEPENDENT CONTRACTOR. 

Identifying the necessary funds to finance the 

CONSTRUCTION AND RENOVATION OF OUR ^™ 
HAS BEEN A DIFFICULT TASK. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
HAS HALTED OUR ATTEMPTS TO SELL ARBITRAGE BONDS, _ 
THE PROCEEDS OF WHICH COULD HAVE BEEN US*D TO INANCE 
THESE PROOECTS. 6lV*N THE HOSPITAL S M"™™* 
CONDITION AS WELL AS THE TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT S 
™"l\ sLs IT IS NOT FEASIBLE TO FINANCE THESE . 
k PROJECTS THROUGH THE, ISSUANCE OF INDUSTRIAL OR 
GENERAL OBLIGATION BONDS. 
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We ask that the $10 million authorized by Congress 
in>^977 for hospital improvements be appropriated 
as expeditiously as possible. we also ask that 
additional funds be authorized and appropriated 
to financ^the construct ton of mental health and 

LON6-TERM CARE FACILITIES. 

Alternatives to Institutional Long-Term Care 

The frail elderly, the mentally retarded, and those 
afflicted with amyotropic lateral sclerosis (als) 
and Parkinson Dementia (PD) are the segments of 
our population most in need of long-term care* ^» 

However, these groups are faced with a limited 

range of options. for those fortunate enough to 

have families with resilient financial and psychological 

resources, the extended family unit provides for 

most of their long'term care needs. the less fortunate 

ones end up in either the intermediate care facility 

or the Community Mental Health Center in- patient 

facility. 

These two facilities are often fully occupied. 

At one point over half of the 55 beds in the Intermediate 

Care Facility (ICF) and over one fifth of the 17 

beds in the in-patjent psychiatric unit were occupied 

by patients who were considered social admissions. 

Services provided by these facilities are funded 
completely by the local government as the island's 
healxu insurers and Medicaid do not include these 

SERVICES IN THEIR COVERAGE. In 1982, THE TOTAL 
COST PER PATIENT ,PER DAY TO OPERATE THE ICF WAS J 
$75, AND $140 PER PATIENT- PER DAY FOR THE INPATIENT 
PSYCHIATRIC^ UNIT. -i 

FUNOINS FOR ALTERNATIVES TO INSTITUTIONAL LONG-TERM 
CASE IN OTHER COMMUNITIES INCLUDE THE SUPPLEMENTAL 

Security Income (SSI) program and the Title XX- Social 
Services block grant. Unfortunately, SSI is not 
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AVAILABLE TO GUAM'S U.S. CITIZENS AND THE TlTLE ^ 
XX MON4ES ARE NOT SUFFICIENT TO FUND THE WIDE RANGE 
OF OUR COMMUNITY'S NEEDS. (SSI IS AVAILABLE TO 
CITIZENS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE NORTHE*N MARIANAS 

Islands). 

He endorse the National Governors' Association's 

PROPOSED BLOCK GRANT FOR THE LONG-TERM CARE PORTION 
OF THE MEDICAID PROGRAM THAT WOULD SUPPORT THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF ALTERNATIVE COMMUNIJY~b1sED SERVICES. 

Although 6uam's Medicaid program does not presently 

INCLUDE LONG-TERM CARE IN ITS LIST OF BENEFITS;, 

WE HOPE THIS WILL NOT PREVENT US F*OM PARTICIPATING 

IN THE PfcOPOSED BLOCK 6RANT. , 

Medicaid 

Our Medicaid program operates under certain statutory 

CONSTRAINTS WHICH ARE UNIQUE -0 THE TERRITORIES. 

There is a statutorily imposed ceiling of 

MILLION ON THE FEDERAL SHARE OF THE PROGRAM WHILE 

Medicaid programs in the fifty states have no ceiling 

ON THE AMOUNT OF FEDERAL PARTICIPATION. ANOTHER 
UNIQUE FEATURE OF THE GUAM MEDICAID PROGRAM IS " 
THE STATUTORILY IMPOSED 50:50 MATCHING FUNDING 

ratio. The matching funding ratios for state Medicaid 

PROGRAMS ARE BASED ON THE STATE PER CAPITA INCOME 
XAND CAN RANGE FROM SOX TO 83X SHARE OF THE FEDERAL 

of the program. , 
Me have been forced to stay within the $2.8 million 

CEILING BY: (1) LIMITING THE SCOPE OF COVERAGE; 
(2) USING ELIGIBILITY STANDARDS WHICH HAVE 
NOT BEEN UPDATED IN OVER FIFTEEN YEARS, ANDJ 
PAYING PHYSICIANS LESS THAN THEIR USUAL, CUSTOMARY, 
AND REASONABLE CHARGES . LONG-TERM CARE AND A RANGE 
OF PREVENTIVE SERVICES ARE EXCLUDED FROM COVERAGE. 

OFF "ISLAND MEDICAL REFERRALS HAVE BEEN SUSPENDED 
FOR SEVERAL YEARS. NEARLY 90X OF OUR -flEOTCAI D 
RECIPIENTS ARE CATAGOR I C ALLY NEEDY. IN SHORT, 
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■ we have responded to these constraints in the sane * 
manner that some states are considering responding 
to the Reagan administration's proposed 5% cap 
on the federal share of annual cost increases for 

THE FIFTY STATE ffeDICAID ^PROGRAMS, 

In 1981, THE AVERAGE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE PER MEDICAID 

recipient was $950. guam's average expenditure 
per recipient for the same year was $371 or 61z 
less than the national average. state expenditures 
for the same period ranged from a high of $1,633 
per recipient in new york to a low of $582 per 
recipient in New Mexico. 

m 

We ask that these restrictions on our Medicaid 
program be modified. First, we ask that the matching 
ratio be amended to a 60S Federal; 40X territorial 
ratio. Second, we ask that the federal ceiling 
be established at 602 of the lowest state expenditure 
per Medicaid recipient^ multiplied by the number 
of recipients in guam's ffedicaid program. 

E. Medical Indigency 

Our territorial government is committed to the 
principle of providing quality health care to all 
our citizens based on need and not solely on the 

ABILITY TO PAY FOR SUCH CARE. It IS EASY TO MAKE 

such statements when one has sufficient resources". » 
Today, however,, our financial resources are painfully 
scarce and we must ensure that our programs are 
cost-efficient, even in the health field. 

Over the preceding three decades,' a hodgepodge 
of "free health care services* have been established 
through legislation for the benefit of the indigent 
population, These programs are typically for specific 
diseases or conditions such as tuberculosis, amyotrophic 
Lateral Sclerosis, Parkinsons Disease and mental 
disorders or for specific services such as inpatient 
care, kidney pialysis, dental health services,, ' 
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OR HOSPITAL SERVICES. ThE LATTER WAS ENACTED IN 
RESPONSE TO THE RESTRICTED RAN6E OF MEDICAID BENEFITS. 

WE ARE UNABLE TO PROVIDE ^COMPREHENSIVE RANGE 
OF HEALTH CARE SERVICES FOR 1 OUR MEDICALLY INDIGENT 
POPULATION BECAUSE OF* INADEQUATE FUNDING SUPPORT. 
THE LIMITED DESIGN AND SCOPE OF THESE PROGRAMS 
MEAN THAT THE TOTAL HEALTH CARE NEEDS OF THOSE. 
PARTICIPATING IN THEM ARE NOT MET. THERE IS I 
NO EFFECTIVE COORDINATING MECHANISM TO INSURE THAT 
SERVICES ARE OFFERED TO THOSE IN NEED IN A 
UNIFIED AND ORDERLY MANNER > IN SHORT, THERE 
IS NO, CONTINUITY RESULTING IN UTTER CONFUSION FOR 

the patient. 

This year we are working to develop a uniform and 

COMPREHENSIVE INDIGENT HEALTH CARE PROGRAM. THE 
HOSPITAL ABATEMENT PROGRAM HAS BEEN TRANSFERRED 
RECENTLY FROM GUAM MEMORIAL HOSPITAL TO THE DEPARTMENT 

of Public Health and Social Services. 

« 

* 

TO INTEGRATE THE VARIOUS FREE HEALTH CARE PROGRAMS 

FOR THE INDIGENT IS NOT A SIMPLE TASK. Q.EAR ELIGIBILITY 

STANDARDS MUST BE ESTABLISHED. THE SCOPE OF SERVICES 

TO BE MADE AVAILABLE TO THE CLIENTELE MUST BE DELINEATED. 

A MANA6ABLE SYSTE* FOR THE DELIVERY OF HEALTH CARE 

SERVICES MUST BE ESTABLISHED. 

HE ARE ASKING THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE IN THIS ENDEAVOR. ESPECIALLY SINCE 
IT WOULD BE APPROPRIATE AND LESS CONFUSING IF WE 
m COULD INTEGRATE THE MEDICAID AND MEDICALLY INDIGENT 

programs. 

^Amyotrophic lateral Sclerosis and Parkinson Disease 
Research 

Several mo nths ago we lea rned that the HAjpjiAL 
iij sTmjTToF Health's research center on Suamwhich 
'7s~ENGAG£D in the investigation of ALS and PD would 
be' phased out . Because of the high incidence 
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OF THESE DISEASES ON GUAM WE ARE VERY CONCERNED 
KITH THIS PHASE-OUT. AT THIS TIME WE STILL 
DO NOT KNOW THE CAUSES OF THESE DISEASES NOR HAS . 
AN EFFECTIVE PREVENTION^ANITtREATMENT PROGRAM BEEN 

established. 

he ask that the federal government continue its 
research of these diseases until such time we can 
be reasonably sure that the disease is controlled. 
Nothing can be more 6rievous to the heart than 
to know that an active mind is imprisoned in a 
body which cannot move or speak a£ all voluntary 
muscle control is lost. he respectfully thank 
Senator Daniel Inouye for his efforts and response 
to our plea to save this research program. He 
exhort Congress to continue this research effort. 

Manpower 

Guam's geographic location's both strategic and 
isolated. Such is the case for health manpower 
development and continuing education programs. Our 
current manpower, development programs consist of 
the University of Guam's School of Nursing and 
the Community Cosh's Emergency Medical Technician 
' program. it mm not uncommon to find students from 
the other islands enrolled in the university's 
nursing program. 

However,, when we examine our continuing education 
needs it is apparent that we are isolated from 
the usual sources of continuing education for all 

BUT THE NURSING MANPOWER • PHYSICIANS, LABORATORY 
AND EQUIPMENT TECHNICIANS, OTHER ALLIED HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS AND HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATORS 
DO NOT HAVE READY ACCESS TO CONTINUING EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. « 



Last^year, the National Health Service Corps sponsored 
a continuing education seminar on guam for its 
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PHYSICIAN PERSONNEL WHO WERE ASSIGNED^ GUAM AND T 
THE pTHER ISLANDS. «£ ENCOURAGE THE CORPS TO CONTINUE 
THIS ACTIVITY IN THE FUTURE. ^ 

% We also encourage the federal government, as part 
* of its Pacific Health Initiative, to seriously 
examine the manpower development and continuing 
education needs of 'the Pacific tWLAND territories. 

A GREATER FEDERAL PRESENCE IS NEEDED IF THE INDIVIDUAL 
ISLANDS ARE TO RESOLVE THEIR CONTINUING EDUCATION 
NEEDS. 

H. Pacific Health Initiative 

It is all too easy to overlook the socio-economic 

NEEDS OF THE PACIFIC TERRITORIES DURING THE CONTINUING 
DEBATE OVER NEW FEDERALISM. THUS, WE WELCOME AND 
SUPPORT THE REVIEW OF FEDERAL HEALTH PROGRAMS IN 
THE PACIFIC-TERRITORIES. IT IS HOPED THAT THIS ^ 
STUDY, AND STUDIES OF OTHER FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID 
AND REGULATORY PROGRAMS, WILL LEAD TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF A "NEW FEDERALISM* POLICY COGNIZANT £F THE SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC NEEDS OF THE PACIFIC TERRITORIES. 



EDUCATIONAL CONCERNS ^ 
A. Facilities 

Construction of new facilities as well as the 

EXPANSION, RENOVATION AND REPAIR OF EXISTING 
FACILITIES ARE THE MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE DEPARTMEN 

of Education's short and long term capital 
improvement projects. 

OF PRIMARY CONCERN IS GUAM'S NEED FOR A SOUTHERN 

High School. Currently, there are two small 
high schools serving our southern students? 
One of the schools is a converted junior high; 
the other is a junior high THAT W£S destroyed 

IN A 1976 TYPHOON AND SUBSEQUENTLY REBUILT. 

The small enrollment at each school makes it 
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DIFFICULT TO SUPPORT THE OFFERING OF A COMPLETE 
CURRICULUM, PARTICULARLY IN THE HIGHER LEVEL 
COURSES. BY COMBINING THE STUDENT POPULATION 
INTO A NEW LARGE FACILITY, A FULL RANGE OF 
COURSE O&FEftlNGS AND STUDENT ACTIVITIES COULD 
BE SUPPORTED. THE TWO SMALLER BUILDINGS COULD 
REVERT TO MIDDLE SCHOOLS WHICH ARE SORELY NEEDED 
IN EACH AREA, 
t 

Department of Education is completing application 
for federal assistance under public law 81*815 
to construct a southern high school on a 30 
acre site at the apra harbor complex leased 
from the Department of the Navy. 

the construction of the southern hlgh school 
would greatly benefit our military families * 
as well as our local residents. the area to 
be served by this new high school incorporates 
'several large naval installations. 

Because of the high population density in the 
northern end of the island, " including andersen 
Air Force Base and several Naval installations, , 

A NEW ELEMENTARY .SCHOOL IS CRITICALLY NEEDED 
TO ALLEVIATE HIGH ENROLLMENT STRESS ON THE 
EXISTING ELEMENTARY FACILITIES. 

IN ADDITION, THE RAPID DETERIORATION OF ONE 
EXISTING MIDDLE SCHOOL FACILITY NECESSITATES 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW SCHOOL PLANT IN ORDER 
TO ENSURE THE SAFETY AND HEALTH OF STUDENTS 
AND STAFF, AS WELL AS TO PROVIDE AN ENVIRONMENT 
THAT IS EDUCATIONALLY CONDUCIVE. 

MAJOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS INCLUDE THE REPAIR 
OF FIVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, ONE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
AND 3 HIGH SCHOOLS. PROBLEMS INCLUDE STRUCTURAL, 
ELECTRICAL, MECHAN I CAL . AND PLUMBING DEFICIENCIES 
WHICH HAVE BEEN CAUSED BY EARTHQUAKES, TYPHOON, 
TERMITES, AND AGE. 
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Renovations are required in order to support 

CURRICULAR OFFERINGS AND INCLUDE UPGRADING 
GYMNASIUMS j IMPROVEMENT OF ATHLETIC FIELDS/ 
EXPANSION OF LIBRARY FACILITIES/ SCIENCE LABS/ 
HOME ECONOMICS/ INDUSTRIAL ARTS/ AND MUSIC 
ROOMS. 



The assitance of the Sub-Committee in identifying 
and/or providing funding for these projects ^ — 

IS SOLICITED AND APPRECIATED. 

Regarding funds for construction at institutions 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION/ WE NOTE THAT TlTLE VII 

of the Higher Education Act which, included 

CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS, HAS LAPSED. 

We urge that similar legislation or FUNDING 
of Title VII for territories be considered. 

Guam Community College Campus 

The Government of Guam is planning to construct 

A NEW CAMPUS FOR THE GUAM COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

(GCC). We had hoped to acquire Land Parcel 

5N NAVCAMS HESTPAC/ Barrigada, for this purpose. 

THEREFORE/ WE WOULD APPRECIATE THE NAVY'S 

RECONSIDERATION OF THE CURRENT PROPOSED USE 

OF THAT SITE FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PREPOSITIONED 

hospital. Reconsideration would allow Guam 

TO PROCEED WITH THE DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR A 
VITAL FACILITY THAT WILL ENSURE A TRAINED AND 
SKILLED WORKFORCE FOR THE TERRITORY. 

Impact Aid 4 

Of all public school children on Suam> one-third 

OF 8-220 STUDENTS ARE EITHER MILITARY DEPENDENTS 
OR HiVE PARENTS WHO ARE EMPLOYED BY THE FEDERAL 
'GOVEKNMENT. THIS NUMBER REPRESENTS 31. 2X OF 

theTtotal 26/321 enrollment in public elementary/ 
middle and high school. 
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Impact Aid does not pSdvide funds for the construction 

OR REPARATION of schools unless- a significant 

increase in military and federal activities, 

and with this an increase in numbers of pupils 

in long-term enrollment,, warrants the need 

for such construction or renovation. 6uan 

has been educating the dependents of military 

or federal personnel in locally funded facilities 

since 1950. Several of these schools now need' 

renovation or replacement, but the government 

of Guam lacks the resources to do so. 

Block Grants 

The former Elementary and Secondary Education " 
Act (ESEA) has been transformed into a block 
^rant effective fiscal year 1983 (school year 
™982-83). Section 563(a) of this Act states 
that: 

"The Secretary shall receive not 
to exceed one (1) percentum to Guam, 
American Samaoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, to be allotted in accordance 
with their respective needs." 

Putting the set-aside at one (1) percentum 
would allow for more funding allocation for 
these areas rather than the current practice. 
Prior to the enactment of Public Law 97-35, 
Guam received $2,751,580.00 as compared to 
$2,543,990.00 when these programs were blocked 
under this Act. 

It is also recommended that Subchapter D - ^ 
Secretary's Discretionary Funds - be amended 
to the effect that a percentage set-aside from >> 
this allocation will be made to compete for 

THESE FUNDS WITH OUTLYINg'aREAS RATHER THAN 
FOR THE OUTLYING AREAS TO COMPETE ON A NATIONAL 
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LEVEL. IT HAS ALSO^BEEN DOE'S EXPERIENCE THAT 
FEDERAL MONEY ALLOCATED TO REGIONAL OFFICES 
OR FOR REGIONAL PURPOSES (PACIFIC REGION) USUALLY 
RESULT IN UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO 

the various Pacific Islands. 

Just recently, rehabilitation funds earmarked 

FOR A RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTER IN THE PACIFIC 
REGION WERE AWARDED 10QX TO HAWAII WHICH ALREADY 
HAS A SHRINER'S HOSPITAL AND SEVERAL OTHER 
REHABILITATION FACILITIES. 

Title III Programs 

We urge that the Department of Education waive 

THE REQUIREMENT FOR THE TERRITORIES UNDER SECTION 

1204(b). One waiver which has been recommended 

REGARDS THE ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA FOR THE TlTLE 

JII programs. Specifically, A waiver of the 

THREE QUANTITATIVE CRITERIA, (1) THE NUMBER 

of PaL Grant - recipients, (2) the total dollar 
*value of PELL Grant funds disbursed to students, 

AND (3) FAMILY INCOME, FOR ELIGIBILITY IS AUTHORIZED 
WHEN IT IS DEMONSTRATED THAT THERE ARE UNIQUE , 
"FACTORS WHICH DISTORT A TERRITORIAL INSTITUTION S 
ABILITY TO MEET THE CRITERIA. 



Guam receives an average of $340 per eligible 
pupil from Public Law £1-874 Impact Aid. The 

ESTIMATED EDUCATION (jOSTS, INCLUDING SCHOOL 
BUS OPERATIONS, IS $2,240 PER STUDENT. T H E 

$340 in Impact Aid only constitutes 15. 2% of 

WHAT IT ACTUALLY COSTS THE GOVERNMENT OF GUAM 



short of compensating 'Government of Guam for . 

THE EDUCATION OF MILITARY AND FEDERAL CIVILIAN 
■> DEPENDENTS ON ISLAND. THERE IS A DISCREPANCY, 
OF OVER $15 MILLION WHEN LOCAL COSTS PER STUDENT 
ARE APPLIED TO THESE 8,220 DEPENDENTS FOR WHICH 



TO EDUCATE A PUPIL ON THIS ISLAND. 




Clearly, the Impact Aid reimbursements f ll 
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THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF $340 IS RECEIVED PER 
ELIGIBLE PUPIL. ifa 

-8,220 x $2,240 * $18,412,800 
-8,220 x $ 340 - 2,791,800 

$15,618,000 

From year to year we are concerned about the 

DRASTIC ATTEMPTS MADE AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 
,. TO REDUCE OR ELIMINATE THE FINDING FOR CATEGORY 
"B* CHILDREN WHOSE PARENTS ARE ACTIVE IN THE 
MILITARY. WE RESPECTFULLY REQUEST THAT FUNDING 
WILL NOT ONLY BE CONTINUED, BUT ALSO INCREASED 
TO A MORE EQUITABLE AMOUNT TO LOWER THE GREAT 
DISCREPANCY BETWEEN LOCAL AND FEDERAL SHARES. 



Vocational Education 



HE ARE IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 4164 WHICH NARROWS 
FEDERAL PURPOSES AND ALLOWS THE TERRITORIES 
TO PLACE EMPHASIS ON MODERNIZING THE EXISTING 
PROGRAMS, DEVELOPING NEW PROGRAMS, AND STRESSING 
AREAS OF HIGH TECHNOLOGY. TECHNOLOGY AND CHANGING 
PATTERNS IN JOBS FORCE US TO UPDATE OUR VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL PROGRAMS TO MEET .CURRENT WORKPLACE 
REQUIREMENTS. WE SUGGEST, THEREFORE, THAT. 
THE 0.60 PERCENTUM ALLOTMENT RAT fO FOR THE 
TERRITORIES BE RAISED TO 1.00 PERCENTUM TO 
SUPPORT THE CRITICAL NEED OF 6uikM AND. ALL THE 
TERRITORIES TO EDUCATE AND TRAIN A SKILLED 
WORKFORCE AND TO IMPROVE OUR ECONOMIES. ME 
FEEL VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL' EDUCATION PLAYS A 
VITAL ROLE lfi MATCHING PEOPLE TO RESOURCES. 

H.R. 4164 BULDS ON THE FOUNDATION OF THE CURRENT 
SYSTEM; IT DOES NOT CREATE A NEW GOVERNING 
STRUCTURE FOR ADMINISTRATING PROGRAMS OF VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL education. Rather, it follows the 
pattern established b^pwritorial law— a sole 
board for vocational and technical education. 
Yet, it is different from the current law in 

24 i> 
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THAT IT IS DESIGNED FOR THE 80'S AND THE 90*S. 

The focus in the 60's and 70's was on 'access* « 

AND "EQUITY*. In THE 80' S" AND 90' S HE NEED 

TO IMPROVE ON "ACCESS* AND "EQUITY* AS HE STRIVE 

FOR "EXCELLENCE" AND "PRODUCT I VI TY*. H.R. 

4164 GIVES EQUAL EMPHASIS TO SPECIAL POPULATIONS 

AND ALSO CALLS FOR MORE: PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEMENT. 

Favorable consideration of the basic framework 
of H.R. 4164 by the Senate hill assist Guam 

AND THE TERRITORIES WITH THE EDUCATION OF INDIVIDUALS 
WHO THEN POSSESS THE SKILLS. THEY NEED FOR ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM, AND WHO ENHANCE THE PRODUCTIVITY OF 

. the territorial economies. 
6. Education of Aliens 

BECAUSE/OF OUR INCREASING NUMBER 1~20 STUDENTS 

from k/rea, Japan, Vietnam, ?hillippines and 
the Trost Territories, XESL (Teaching English 
as a Second Language) programs and training 
are essential to the acquisition of language 
skills. Funding assistance to support this 
program is critical, and we ask the sub-committee 
to aid us in this matter. 

H. Communication 

Guam's isolation from other communities can 
be greatly reduced by an adequate and rapid 
communication system. The educational community 
in particular needs to participate in a communication 
network that would facilitate tapping* into - 
research/technology data bases such as apply^ 
to Research in Education, Curr$n* Index to 
Journals!™ Education (CIJE), ERIC, Dissertation 

ABSTflACTSrtTC. SUCH A NETWORK WOULD, /" 

/help Guam's Department of Education obi 

f TORRENT FEDERAL "INFORMATION, AND TELECC 
WITH OTHER EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES. 
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Guam would benefit tremendously from a cooperative 
effort with another state department or an 
education laboratory such as northwest regional 
Laboratory or its recent affiliate. Pacific 
Region Educational Laboratory. Like the Alaska 
Telecommunications Project, a cooperative effort 
could ass it DOE in planning and implementing 
various programs in computer and/or communication 
technology. While the Alaska project addressed^ 
isolation within the State, a project on Guam/ 
should address isolation of Guam and other 
Pacific entities from the mainland's technology 
as it applies to education. Unfortunately, 
such a project would not be possible for guam 
without federal funds. 



I. Pacific Region Educational Laboratories \ 

The newly created Pacific Region Educational 

Laboratory (PREL), an affiliate of Northwest 

Regional Educational Laboratory, was established 

in Hawaii to provide educational assistance 

to the Pacific entities. The educational communitie 

of the Pacific inlands have long realized that 

they share many common problems and needs and 

that they are more like each other than they 

are like states of the continental united states. i 

The primary mission of PREL is to impact on 

THESE COMMON CONCERNS AND T0B*W6 ABOUT A 
SH^RINS O^ESolfaGE frA W P T EDMHCAL ASSISTANCE. 
THEVFJjirURP OF PREL AND educational GROWTH in 
the Pacific stimulated through the assistance 
of this laboratory depend upon the attainment 
of Federal funds through the National Institute 
of Education. 

(Clerk's note,— Additional material submitted by Governor 
Bordallo is contained in the subcommittee's files.) 
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. Senator Inouye. Governor Bordallo, I've been led to believe that your 
administration is in favor of changing the status of Guam from that ot 
a territory to a commonwealth, is that correct? 
Governor Bordallo. Yes, sir, that's right. 

Senator Inouye. If Guam becomes a commonwealth in a nature 
similar to that of Puerto Rico, would your testimony today be the same 
or different in your request? ... e 

Governor Bordallo! 1 don't know if 1 understand the substance of 

your Question, Senator. - 

Senator Inouy* What I'm ojing to say is that, are you sufficiency 
convinced that if you change four status to commonwealth you would 
be able to deal with some of your physical problems m an easier man- 
ner than they are today? ^ . . . 

Governor Bordallo. In that context I would say yes, because I be- 
lieve a lot of the main provisions that we would want to negotiate into 
our commonwealth would be those areas that would give us economic 
programs, certain provisions that are now constant to the Federal Oov- 
erament so that as we develop our economy under the commonwealth 
it would perhaps reduce the degree of having to come to Congress for 

handouts. . _ „ 

Senator Inouye. What's the trust status m Guam? 
Governor Bordallo. It's an unincorporated territory. 
Senator Inouye. The status of me study? nrniv **ri 
Governor Bordallo. By Monday we will already have the Proposed 
commonwealth act ready for review by the Guam leaders and for sub- 
Son to Congress. And, of course, well be submitting a copy to toe 
^ommiuee for your review in my visit to Washington m another couple 

of weeks. 
Senator Inouye. Thank you. 
Senator Whcker. Thank you. Governor. 
All right. Governor Tenorio. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PEDRO TENORIO, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, COM- 
MONWEALTH OF THE NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 

Lieutenant Governor Tenorio. Mr. Chairman. Senator Inouye and 
staff of the committee, thank you for your invitation to appear ^ °re 
V o Ur committee this afternoon. My name is Pedro Tenorio. I m heu- 
enant g^mor of the Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas. On 
£5f of the people of the commonwealth and of Governor Pedro 
Tetrio we'd Z like to extend our Warm hafada [phonetic] to the 

TKS it K Sony, M, Chairman, I Just want ^fy a 
little data that was previously made here with respect to polifval «J 
whfcb was asked by Senator Inouye. The Northern Marianas hadal- 
^fitscompact ratified by the U.S. Congress and it's now await- 
S Lfon by Te U.N. Trusteeship Council or whichever appropriate 
coundfwe are. in effect, politically bound with the United States of 
America now except for this provision. 1 just wanted the record to 
reflect this. 
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I will not read our entire testimony. Mr. Chairman. We do have the 
written testimony submitted to your committee in advance, and most of 
the problems there and the areas of need are enumerated in those sub- 
missions. I will only highlight some of the statements made in «that 
detailed testimony. 

You asked for discussion of the unique needs of Pacific islanders. In 
the final analysis, our goals as human beings are the same as those of 
other people. We want, for example, to improve our overall standard of 
living. And to do this we need better quality education, hotter access to ' 
higher education, improved health care, better access to specialty serv- 
ices, we need more skilled workers, and better training of our labor 
forc^T In other things, we're just like most other Americans. We really 
do not think it's our needs thafare unusual, in themselves- Where we 
do belipve we do differ from the rat of the United States is in our spe- 
ci^LGmrumstances. These are our location, our communication capa- 
bility, our population, our educational level, our land area, economy, 
and labor, and political status. 

It is this set of circumstances which makes' our province so difficult 
and our level of need so great 

Ffrst of all, the Northeup Marianas are in a remote location, more 
than twice as far from Hawaii as from Japan, almost two times as far 
from California as frpm Australia, and farther from Washington, D.C, 
then all other insular areas except Guapi, our sister territory. 

Because 4 we live on an island and are surrounded by the vast Pacific 
Ocean we can only be reached by plane or ship. Our geographic loca- 
tion makes delivery of goods and services slow and extremely expen- 
sive. Because of our remoteness practically everything we need auto- 
matically costs more than it would be on the U.S. mainland. 

For example, the purchasing "power of the dollar on our island is 
reduced substantially by virtue of our location away from the U.S. 
mainland industrialized nations, f 

Our remoteness stops us from directly and conveniently commumcat- 
ing with the Ufcited States. For example, there's no time period during 
the day when your working hours in Washington mesh with ouraon 
Saipan.When you go home from work at the end of the day our wwk 
day is just getting started. First class mail comes only thiffe times a* 
week and takes & to 10 days or even longer to get to us. Other mail 
comes in by ship, and takes 2 months or more. 

Senator Wejcker. May 1, interrupt there? That's far better than the 
mail in the United States. I'm sorry, go ahead. 

Lieutenant Governor Tenorio, you're talking about the Christmas 
holidays. 

Our regular contact with the rest of the world i% fragile, irregular, and 
expensive. Everything we need or want from the outside, including ac- 
cess to people and information costs more, takes loifger and is more dif- 
ficult than for oth^r Americans. t » 

We are also different from the rest of the United States in terms of 
demography. Our population is about the size of an isolated rural town 
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in either northern Maine or South Dakota. And because of our small 
population we invariably receive less 'Federal, grants if grante are based 
on per capita formulas. Services don't cost in direct- proportion to the 
number of people served. Because there are not enough of us we have 
* trouble with the requirement that, for example, advisory committees be 
established for each separate federally-funded program 

^Tsmallness also means that probably everybody knows everybody 
else onthe island and somehow we are related to each other as well A 
good example of this is evident in our executive branch. The Governor 
I my first cousin, with his first name and last name just like mine, and 
the new Washington representative is our nephew. Our P^ious repre- 
sentative is our second cousin. Because of this we have developed a 
strone cultural tradition of accommodation and nonasseruveness. rhis, 
apparently, is an uncommon characteristic. For example, it s hard to 
take advice given to us to be persistent, demanding, and aggressive m 
our dealings with Federal officials, as we were recently told by a Fed- 
eral official who came to Saipan. She told us the squeaky wheel gets ^_ 
the grease. It is not in our nature to. complain and to continue to 

dC We'rt also different from most of the rest of die United States b£ 
cause more than half of our people are under the age of 15. We are 
Sn in the middle of the so-called baby boom that j the res of the 
United States went through in the years following World War II 

In terms of educational level, the literacy rate of our population is 
still far below U.S. mainland levels. Few of us can read or write in our 
own language, whether that's Chamoro or Carolinean; and few parents 
S o? write English either. A high school education was not even 
available in the commonwealth until 1961. and up until 2 years ago a 
college degree had been possible only be traveling somewhere away 

^nS thing is our land size. Our territory covers a tiny area of 
only atout 148 square miles, consisting of 14 islands stretching over 
1$0 mfles north and south. Our land contains few if any nam^ re- 
sources. Those resources that we value the mosu like our clear water 
andour sandy beaches or wildlife or sea turtles that used to make their 
^sTn S are endangered most by our most viable mdustry 
tourism. Our ocean waters do contain resources such as fish, but we 
don't have the space, physical or political means to exploit them. Our 
ecOTomy has blen on L subsistence level for many, many years. 
Projects and activities in Government involve mainly white collar jobs 
and a number of our people have become trained to work in Oiem. We 
oo ntf hTvc f a sufficient number of trained blue collar workers. Our 
workers have only limited trade skills and are unde^ducated. lr ifct 
we have to import alien labor to meet our demands for trained workers 
in various trades and construction. 

Politically our circumstances are also unique, because we are a sep- 
arate political entity. We are expected to provide our people the same 
services generally provided in a small town in northern Maine by a 
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combination of township, county, and State-supported programs. The 
size of our island and our population makes such a system impractical 
and unreasonable. And with a median income of about $4,100 our peo- 
ple cannot afford the taxes such an approach requires. 

To sum it, up, it is the setting we find ourselves in that is unique, and 
not our needs as such. 

We are a long way away from the U.S. mainland. Communications, 
personal interaction, and the exchange of goods and services are dif- 
ficult and expensive. Besides being remote we're also an island com- 
munity. This makes the situation even more difficult and costly. Today 
we are also smaljpn land and population. We lack the natural resources 
and the number of people required, especially skilled people required 
to meet our needs in our isolated location. 

We're developing, but we lack the ftquir?d infrastructure in terms of 
adequate roads, power, and water, and communications to adequately 
support economic growth and industry. Our people lack the education, 
the skills, and models they need to operate successfully in the world of 
the 1980's. 

The testimony which we submitted discusses our specific concerns 
more in detail, the Federal programs in the areas of health, education, 
and labor. But, let me just summarize some of the major ones. 

In the area of education we would urge targeted funds that would al- 
low us to do research on the way our children learn, in terms of our 
setting, customs, and tradition, so that we can develop a more effective 
educational program. With the majority of our population at or below 
school age, we continue to have a major need for school teachers. We 
have made significant progres? in raising the educational level of our 
teachers. However," we will continue to need the territorial teacher train" 
ing assistance program for some years to come. 

We would urge, therefore, that this program be continued for the ter- 
ritories. 

Our community college provides the only postsecondary education 
opportunity within the commonwealth. We applied for title III planning 
and development grants for help in developing our college programs in 
an orderly and effective manner, but were declared ineligible. We ask 
your help in making these much-needed funds available. 

In addition, our postsecondary education program would be consid- 
erably strengthened through the approval of land grant status for our 
college. We qualify for this program and ask for your help in obtaining 
the required congressional approval. 

Our primary concern in the health and human services area is in the 
provision of satisfactory health care for our people. The construction of 
a new and modern health care facility is underway in Saipan, and we 
hope that that will provide a necessary infrastructure, but we are badly 
in need of assistance in obtaining properly trained staff for the new 
facility We ask your help in obtaining sufficient funds to meet this very 
vital need. * 
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In the area of labor wc need help in raising the skill level of our 
work force. The new Job Training Partnership Act is based on the as- 
sumption that there is a well-developed private sector with whom this 
upgrading of skills can be done in partnership with the Government 
Our private sector is not that well-developed and does not offer an ade- 
quate base from which to do this. We do ask for a revival of a CETA- 
type program which essentially would meet our needs more efficiently 

I'd like to conclude by reading the list of specific suggestions on Fed- 
eral -programs and how they, could be more effective in meeting island 
needs. 

First, don't expect us to be able to meet all U.S. standards or criteria 
in the implementation of Federal programs. We are not ready to do 
that as yet. We're still developing and we're not ready to take on the 
defederalization of human services as the States are now doing. 

No 2 provide ftmding in terms of set-asides and take into considera- 
tion our higher costs. Formulas or project grants and research contracts 
don't generally work for us. We need targeted assistance plus built-in al- 
lowances for the higher costs of goods and services, because of our 
remoteness and isolation. 

No 3 provide assistance through people who are familiar witn our 
situation and who understand our level of need. We don't benefit when 
we are judged and guided by people who don't realize that English is 
our second language, and who don't appreciate the difficulties of trans- 
portation and communication that we have to live with. 

Give us more easily accessible assistance, such as through a Hawaii- 
based office Our time window to Honolulu is a full 5 hours long each 
day. Direct contact with Washington is almost impossible, and even 
with California, the overlap of working hours is limited. 

Consider our stage of development and allow those programs that 
meet our needs to continue, even if they're eliminated for the rest of 
the United States. Examples are the territorial teacher training assist- 
ance program, the Job Training Partnership Act, the Library Services 
and Construction Act, especially the title which authorized construction 

of new libraries. . ~ „„ j 

No 6 assist us in assessing the educational needs of Chamoro and 
Carolinean children. Kamehameha schools here received Federal funds 
to research the needs of native Hawaiian children, and we feel our 
children deserve the same potential benefits from such a study. 

Let us benefit from the policies, programs, and services providpa Dy 
the United States to foreign developing countries. A good example is 
the Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 

Permit us to take advantage of our proximity to Asia in terms oi 
trade, technical assistance, and U.S. Government facilities overseas. 

Mr Chairman, I've read to you a series of areas that we feel appro- 
priate to mention in this particular hearing Last, for the record I did 
discuss this with you yesterday, but 1 want to place it on the record 

We would like to bring up the issue of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands prior service benefits of the social security program. I 
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'would just submit a statement that I have, rather than prolong the tes- 
timony. ' 

That ends my oral testimony, Mr. Chairman, and I do have with me 
Dr. Pepe VilUgomez. who is the director of health and environmental 
services Tor our government, and also Mrs. Agnes MePhetres, our presi- 
dent of the College of the Northern Marianas, who is here to assist me 
in case there are questions that 1 can't answer. 

Thank you very much. ^ 

Senator Wejocer. Thank you very much. Your statement will be 
placed in the record at this point, and your additional material will be 
kept in the subcommittee's files. 

[The statement follows:] 
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Statsment of Lt. Gov. Pedro A. Tenomo 

Sector Whicker. Senator- Inouye, {Insert other nnwsl. thank you for the 
invitation to testify. I an P«iro A. Tenorio, Lieut*™* Governor of the 
Comonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands. It Is an h.™ to appear before 
you and the ushers of your remittee and to welcone you to the Pacific 

m 

Islands area. 

I will not read our .ntire testkeny. You all have copies before you. I 
will present only the' h^Ughts frcra that sfcitenwit. 

You asked for a discussion of the unique needs of Pacific Islanders. In 
the final analysis, our goals as hutrai beings are the sawe as those of other 
people. * want to improve our overall standard of living. To do this, we 
need belter quality education-, better access to higher education, proved 
health ««e. with better access to specialty service nore skilled workers 
and better training for uur labor force. In all these things, we are just 
like nost other /^ri^ns. We really don't think that it is our needs that 
are unusual, in themselves. Where we do differ form the rest of the United 
States is in our special cir distances. These are: location, atmunicatiens , 
population, educational level, land area, economy and labor, and politicial 
status. It is this set of circumstances which makes our problems so difficult 
and our level , of need so high. 

First of all. the Northern Marianas are in a r.wfe location, wore than 
twice as far fr.«i lliwail as "frco Japan, almist two times as far from 
California as frun Australia, and farther frco Washington, D.C. than any other 
tirnfcer of the U.S. family. Because we live* on islands, surrounded by water, 
we can only be reached by plane or ship. This makes delivery of goods and 
services slow and expensive. 

Because of our roroteneas, practically everything we .want to do 
autocratically costs sore than it would on the Mainland. The same dollars buy 
less equips*!* and materials and pay for less trfevel by less people here than 
in America. 

Our rmutenesi stops us frcm directly and conveniently cumunicating with 
America. There's no time period during the day whsi your working hours in 
Washington u*sh with ours in Saipan. When you go heme at the end of the day. 
our work day is just getting started. First class mail cones only three 
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times a week and takes 5 or 10 days, or even snore, to get to us. Other trail 
comes in by ship and takesitwo months or more. 

CXjr regular contact with the. rest of the world is thus fragile, 
irregular, disjointed and expensive. Everything we need or want from the 
outside, including access to people mrd information, costs* irore, takes longer, 
and is inure difficult than for other Americans. / , 

We are also different frctn the rest of the United States in terns of 
&*u>graphy> Our population is about the size of an isolated rural town in 
them Maine or South Dakota. 
Our samlf population means we suffer when federal grants are based op per 
capita formulas. Services don't cost in direct proportion to the nurber of 
people served. Becau.se there are not enough of us, we have trouble with the 
requirements that * advisory committees be established for each separate 
federally-funded program. 

(\ir small ness also means that everybody kjxiws everybody else on the 
islands and is related to almost everyone else as well. Because of this, 
we've fk>vp loped a strong cultural tradition of accranrndiHon and 
nenv^ssertiyeness. This apparently is an umarnpn characteristic. For 
ex; tuple, it's h/ird to take advice given to us to^^persistmt , deinanding and 
aggressive in our dealings with federal officials, as we were recently told by 
a HUD official who came to Sal pan. She told us, "the squeaky wheel gets the 
grease," It's not in our nature to act like that. 

We're also different from most of the rest of the United States because 
m>re thai half of our people are under 15 years of age. We're still in the 
* middle of the **haj>y boom" that the rest of America went through in the years 
following World War II. ^ 

In torms of LMhitat ional level, f lie literacy rate of our population Is 
still far bel<*tf U.S. mainland levels. Few of us can read or write in our own 
language, whether Chamorro pr Carolinian, and few parents read or write 
English well either. A higfc school education was not even available in the 
Gji HAjnwivjIth mill 1961, and, up until two years ago, a college degree had 
Wn possible only by travelling somewhere else for study. 

Another thing is our land size. Our islands cover a tiny area of only 
184 square miles. It contains few, if any, natural resources. those 
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resources we value the cost, like our clear waters and our sandy beaches, and 
our wildlife, such as sea turtles that used to make their nests on our shores, 
are endangered most by our most viable industry, tourism, (Xxr ocean waters do 
contain resources, but we don't have the physical or political means to 
exploit them. 

In the *area of econcray and labor, our eo>noroy has been at a subsistence 
level for many, m*ny years. Projects and activities in government involve 
mainly white-collar jobs, and a maker of our people have become trained to 
work in them. We do not have a sufficient number of trained blue-collar 
workers, however. Our workers have only limited trade skills and are 
unpredicated. In fact, we Ivrve to ifr>port alien labor to ni^t our demands for 
trained workers. * 

Politically, our circumstances are also unique. Because we're a separate 
political entity, we are expected to provide our people the same seivicc* 
generally provided to that small town in Northern Mailie by a raibi nation of 
township, county and state-supported programs. The size of our island and our 
population make such a system impractical and unreasonable. And with a median 
income of $4,146, our people can't afford the taxes such an approach requires. 
To sua up, it is the setting we find ourselves in that is unique, and not 
our needs, as such. 

We are a long way away from the United Staes Mainland. Connuni cations, 
personal interaction, and the exchange of goods and seivices, are difficult 
and expensive. ^ 

Besides being lemote, we're an island community. This makes the 
situation evt^n nore dif i icult and costly. 

We're also small in land* and population. We lack both the natural 
resources and the numbers of people rwjtrired to meet our needs in our isotat 
location. 

Vte're developing, but we lack the required Infrastructure in terms of 
adequate roads, power and water, and conmunications. to support economic 
growth and industry. Our people lack the education, the skills, and the 
models they need to operate successful ly in the world of the 1980's, 
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The written testimony discusses our specific concerns with federal 
'program in the areas^bf health, education and labor in scene detail* let me 
.just sismarize the major ones here. 

In the Jrea of Education, we would urge target ted funds that would allow 
us to do research on the way our children lrarn. in terms of our setting, 
custifiis and tradition, so that we can develop a more effective e&icational 
program. Table 1 in our written statement shows a comparision of education 
achievement between our children and those on the Milnl;ind. 

With the majority 'of our population at or below school age, we continue, 
to have a major need for school teachers. We have made significant progress 
in raising ihe educational level of our teachers as Table 3 in our written 
testiwaiy shows, fcjwever, .we will continue to need^ the Territorial Teacher 
Training Assistance Program for some years to* come. We would urge, therefore, 
that this program be. continued for the territories. 

Our rumiMiity College provides the only post secondary educational 
opportunity within the QMI. We applied for a Title III planning and 
development grant for help in developing our college programs in an orderly 
and effective manner but were declared ineligible. We ask your help in 
receiving these much needed funds. 

In addition, our post secondary education program would be considerably 
stffM^th*-ned throng) the approval of land grant status for our college. We 
qualify for this program, and ask your help in obtaining the required 
Congressional approval. 

Our primary concern in the Health and Human Services area is the 
provision of satisfactory health care for our people. Construction of a new 
and modern health care facility is under way. But we are badly in need of 
assistance in obtaining properly trained staff for the new facility. We would 
9sk your help in obtaining sufficient funds to meet this need. 

In the area of labor, we need help in raising the skill level of our work 
force. The new Job Training Partnership Act is based on the assumption that 
there is a well- developed private sector with whom this up-grading of skills 
can be done in partnership with the governor, air private sector is not 
well-developed, and does not offer an adequate base from which to do this. We 
would ask for a revival of a CETA-type program to meet our needs in this area. 
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IM like to conclude by reading the full list of our specific suggestions 
on how federal programs could be made wore effective in meeting island needs. 

1. (Wt expect us to be able to neet United States standards or criteria. 
We are not *Jady to do that yet. We're still developing and we're not ready 
to take on the "(^-federalization" of human services as the states are "doing 



2. Prpvide funding in terms of set-asides and take into consideration our 
higher costs. Fomula or project grants and research contracts don't 
generally work for us. We need targetted assistance, plus built-in allowances 
for the higher costs of goods and services, because of our remoteness and 
isolation. 

3. Provide assistance through people who are familiar with our situation and 
who understand our level of need- Vte don't benefit when we are judged and 
guided by people who don't realize *hat English is our second language and who 
don't appreciate the difficulties « transportation and ccniJi^ication that 
live with. i 



we . 



4. Give us more easily accessible assistance, such as through a Hawaii -based 
office. Our "tinx? -window" to Honolulu is a full Five hours long each day. 
Direct contact with Washington is ahrost ispossible, and even with California, 
the over-lap of working hours is limited, 

5. Consider our stnge of development and allow those programs that meet ooy 
needs to continue, even if; they are eliminated for the rest of America. 
Fbtanples^afee the Territorial Teacher Training Asistance Program, CKTA, and the 
Library and Services Construction Act, especially the title which authorized 
the construction of new libraries, 

6. Assist us in assessing the educational needs of our Q^snorro and 
Carolinian children. Kanehaneha School here in Hawaii received federal funds 
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to research the educational needs of native Hawaiian children, and we feel our 

students deserve the same potential benefits derivable from such a st\idy, 

v 

7. Iiet us benefit frcm the policies, prognsis and services providej/by /he 
United States to foreign developing countries. A good example is the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation, 

8. Permit us to take advantage of our proximity to Asia in terms of trade, 
technical assistance, and U.S. Government facilities overseas. 

9. Give us the tools to improve our access to information. For instance, 
provide us with a replacement for the ATS-1 , satellite which tave relied 
urxxi so heavily, and which we understand will scot be lost to us, 

10. In your deliberations, take into, account the roc<i«nei>dations of the 

Northern Marianas Commission on FetWal T.iws which His wide an intensive 

survey of those U.S, laws which cause probluus to us in our Special situation, 

/ ' 
Some of the recommendations have already been adopted by Congress and we urge 

A f 

your acceptance of the rest of them. * 

i 

H. Provide for the rigfit of c*ir f £uvqnineot to appeal civil ,and criminal 

eases from the Appellate Division pf the Disttict Couit for the Cumik xiweal th 

to the U.S. Court of Appeals f</r the Ninth Circuit, This is to cure the 

prohletu raised by (Iwniy^Oka.^ which arguably prohibits govennmTal appeals 

} 

from territories unless authorized by Congress. 
\ f 

That ends my oral statement. I'd be pleased to answer any questions you 

have, and, of course, the written st.-iUircrit tlwt. we hive submitted for tte 

record contains many ta>re specific details than 'I've he**i able 'to provide In 

my stat cm*nr her/. In addit ion, I have with me toda^y Or. Jose Villagomez. our 

Director of Public Rcalth and Envi ronmen^al Services and Mrs. Agnes McPhetres, 

^ President of the Northern Marinas College. I'm sure they'd be willing to 

• " ^rujp^any specific information on their particular areas you might wish. 

Again, think you for the chance to meet with you and your coiudttee and to 

present to you some of the concerns of the people of the Qsiraxwalth of the 

Northern Mariana Islands. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN JACKUCX, MAYOR OF KWAJALEIN 

Senator Wbcker. Mayor Jacklick of Kwajalein, go right ahead. 

Mayor Jackuck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Inouye, ladies 
and gentlemen, 1 would like to thank the committee for allowing me 
the opportunity to speak to you on behalf of my constituents, unpeo- 
ple of Kwajalein. I would like to take the opportunity first to thank 
you. Senator Inouye. for your remarks regarding the compact and our 
people at Kwajalein. Over 75 percent voted against the compact with 
the Marshalls in December 1983. . 

We believe the compact health and education provisions under sec- 
tion 216 arc totally inadequate, and we disagreed. The Reagan admin- 
istration is goingjto submit the compact to the Congress when it recon- 
venes this mont^ . 

I have served since July 3, 1983, as the elected major of Kwajalein. 
Our community consists of 8,500 people. Five thousand of those are na- 
tive landowners of Kwajalein Atoll, and the others are other Mar- 
shallese or trust territory citizens who have moved to Kwajalein in the 
period since World War II. 

There is also an American community of an additional 3, MX) people. 
They live on Kwajalein Island itself, which is about 900 acres and is the 
site of the Kwajalein missile range. Most of, these people are contracted 
personnel affiliated with the Army's missile range. 

Most of the indigenous population of Kwajalein Atoll was relocated 
in the early 1950's to the nearby island'df Ebeye. It is now a predom- 
inantly Marshallese community, whose population has grown to 8,500 
>»ple4»vfflg*"orNabout 65 acres ofVtotal land area. This has created a 
population intensnV25 times greater than that of the American com- 
munity The health and educational facilities of the Marshallese com- 
munity existing on Ebjeye Island are the focus of my remarks to you 

Notwithstanding nearly 40 years of U.S. administration of Kwajalein, 
since the taking of Kwajalein in a battle on February 9, 1944, adequate 
educational facilities have never been put in. We have only one public 
elementary school with 1,115, students. There are no high schools. The 
only opportunity our young people have to go on to high school is by 
going to one of the several- public or private boarding high schools 2/u 
miles away on Majoro Island or, as in a few cases, by going to Hono- 
lulu Hawaii or the U.S. mainland when U.S. church groups provide r 
assistance. Less than half our students who complete elementary school , 
go on to any form of secondary education. : 

Because of the removal of population to make possible missile test 
activities of the Kwajalein missile range, our lifestyle is entirely urban. 
This makes even more critical the need for basic secondary and techni- 
cal education. Marshallese wnployment opportunities at the missile base % 
is limited. The-Anny imposes specific policy directives of about 550 
jobs although we are certain thatvith adequate educauon and technij 
cal gaining programs, Marshallese persons could fill the logistic support 
. employment opportunities at Kwajalein. These number about 1,500. f 
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Our situation with respect to health is much worse. 

First of all except on an emergency basis, with emergency strictly de- 
fined, the Army's excellent hospital on Kwajalein is unavailable to our 
people. The hospital on Ebeye Island, consisting of 1 emergency room, 
1 delivery room, 1 laboratory* and 12 beds for patients is woefully in- 
adequate, both in size and scale. The medical staff consists of only two 
doctors, three practical nurses, and one paramedical person, a medex 
for total medical service to our people. The chief of medical staff of the 
hospital regularly sees 100 patients per day, which is a level of activity 
far beyond any physician's ability to render adequate health care, no 
matter how dedicated the physician might be. 

Sanitary and public health conditions on Ebeye Island have remained 
far below any acceptable standard. Many of the island's dwelling units 
do not have sanitary running water and the recently renovated sewage 
disposal system has not yet been hooked up to all the houses. Some 
fresh water is barged from the Army facility on Kwajalein Island to 
Ebeye Island on shipments which come three times weekly. However, 
the Army charges our national government for these shipments, so 
naturally the tendency is to minimize the supply of fresh water. 

M$ local government and the government of the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands are in the process of transfer of both local taxing au- 
thority and some administrative functions. It is, of course, our great 
hope that we can do a better job of operating the education and the 
health care system than has been done to date by either the trust ter- 
ritory or Marshall Island Government. 

However, I must tell you that the presfent outlook is bleak, particu- 
larly as we are confronted with outbreaks of communicable diseases at 
Ebeye. For example, we presently have a doctor from the World Health 
Organization in the Philippines who is on Ebeye Island conducting fur* 
ther investigation with respect to the possibility of an epidemic of tu- 
bercular meningitis. One child died of meningitis in the month of 
September 1983. 

At the time of the death of the child there were not adequate anti- 
biotic stocks in the Ebeye hospital. The line of bureaucratic respon- 
sibility which was necessary to pursue in order to get adequate medica- 
tions was complex. The request for assistance went first from Ebeye to 
the Marshall Islands Ministry of Health Services on M^joro, then to the 
trust territory health department on Saipan in the Mariana Islands, then 
to the Federal regional office of health and human services ' in San 
Francisco, and finally to the Hawaii State Health Department in Hono- 
lulu, and then back to Ebeye Island. 

There is now, thanks to the assistance of an those agencies, a stock of 
adequate antibiotics specifically necessary for treatment of meningitis in 
the Ebeye hospital. However, obtaining adequate medical stocks, ade- 
quate personnel, and adequate public health measures has always been 
a losing battle for our community* The rows of tiny graves in our cem- 
eteries on Ebeye show that the death of our young children of 1, 2, and 
3 years of age is all too common. 
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The entire problem of overcrowding and the.restricuotii of ™™£ 
.mm »d access lo other islands imposed on us by the Army ana 
S£U to b?S? ■S^ govemmenu fl« difficult social and economy 
55ta?Ud. tZ*m this set of circumstances ts atmbutable to 

M i-SJSJ !■* heal* car. are fondament* 

of theUnited States under the trusteeship. w «]™* m J^ ir U l^S 

Snmenl which has the necessary resources ">*Xl££LTS£ 

ST ev^hing K^XtTlp 

S^u7e axing authority to raise revenue, and u> the fbnn of specific 

«t?sw was ss. ^ 

eluded in the record at this point. 

^JThe statement follows:] 
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Statement of Alvtn Jacjcuoc 
Chairman wicker, Senator Inouye, ladies and 
gentlemen, J first 1 would like to thank the Committee for 
allowing me-|tbe honor of speaking to you today on behalf of 
ay constituents, the people of Kwajalein Atoll in the 
Marshall Islands. I have served since July 3, 1983 as the 
elected Mayot of Kwajalein. Our community consists of 8,500 
people. of those are native^ landowners of Kwajalein 

Att*41 and the remainder are other Narshallese or Trust 

I'm 
Territory citizens who have moved to Kwajalein in the period 

since World tfir II. 

Thede is also an American community of an 
additional 3,^00 people. They live on Kwajalein Island 
itself which Is about 900 acres and is the site of the 
Kwajalein Missike Range. Host of these people are contractor 
personnel affiliated with the Army's Missile Range. 



Almost all of the indigenous population xyf 
Kwajalein Atoll| was relocated in the early 1950 f s to the 
Nearby island |of Ebeye. It is now a predominantly 
Marshallese comsftinity whose population has grown to 8*500 
people living on fibout 65 acres of total land area 
has created a population density 25 times greater than 
of the American community. 

The health and educational facilities of T tl 
Marshallese community existing on Ebeye Island are the focu^ 
of ay remarks to yooi today. 
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Notwithstanding nearly 40 yeass of United States 
administration of Kwajalein, since the taking of Kwajalein 
in a,battla on February 9, 1944, adequate educational 
facilities hrfve never been put in. We have only one public 
elementary school with 1.115 students. There is no high 
ifeschool. The only opportunity our young people have to go on 
to high school is by going to one of the several public or 
private boarding high schools 270 miles away on Majuro or, 
as in a few cases, by going to Hawaii or the 0.8. mainland 
„henl).S. church groups -re able to provide assistance. 
Less than half of our students who complete elementary 
school go on to any form of secondary education. 

Because of the removal of our population from our 
ho*e islands to make possible missile test activities of the 
• Rwljalein Missile Range, our lifestyle is entirely urban. 
Thil makes even more critical the need for basic secondary 
and! technical education. 

, - Marshallese employment opportunity at the missile 
basl is limited. The Army imposes specific policy 
directives of about 550 jobs, although we are certain, that 
with! adequate education and technical training programs, 
MarsLlese persons could fill all of the logistic support 
employment opportunities at Kwa^lein. These number about 
1,500. 
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First of all, except on an emergency basis, With 
emergency strictly defined, the Army's excellent' hospital on 
Rwajalein Island Is unavailable to our people. The hospital 
on Bbeye Island, consisting of one emergency room, one 
delivery noon, one labor story and 12 beds for patients is 
woefully inadequate both in else and scale. 

The medical* staff consists of only two doctors , 
three practical nurses and one paramedical person, a medex r 
for total medical service to our people. The Chie/ of 
medical staff of the hospital regularly sees 100 patients 
per day, which is a level of activity far beyond any 
physician's ability to render adequate health care, no 
matter how dedicated the physician might be. 

* 

Sanitary and public health conditions on Bbeye 
Island have remained far below any acceptable standard. 
Many of the islands* dwelling units do not have sanitary 
running water and t^e recently renovated sewAge disposal 
system has not yeV^tlSphooked up to all of the houses. * 

Some fresh -water is barged from the Army facility 
on Kwajalein Island to Bbeye Island on shipments which come 
three times weekiyT However, tbe Army charges our national 
>rnment for these shipments so naturally the tendency is 
minimize the supf&y of fresh water. 

My local government and the government of the 
of the Marshall Islands are in the process of 

r of both locjil taxing authority and some 

\ 

strative functions. 
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It is, of course, one groat hope that we can do a 

better job of operating the education and health care 

systems tnan baa. been done to^ date by either the Treat 

Territory or Harebell Island governments. 
0 ' 

However, I aust tell yon that the present outlook 
is bleak, particularly as we are confronted with outbreaks 
of communicable" dieeaaea at Bbeye. For example, we 
presently have a v doctor from the World Health Organisation 
b*aed-in*the Philippines who is on Bbeye ialanl*conducting 
further investigation with respect to *he possibility of en 
epidemic of tubercular « neningitua. ^»ne child died -of 
meningitus in the month of December, 1983. 

♦ e 

At the time of death of the child there were not 
adequate antibiotic medical stocks £n the Bbeye hgapital. 
The line of bureaucratic responsibility which wa% neeessery 
to pursue in order to get adequate medications wa* coaplea. 
The requeet for assistance went first from Bbeye to the 
Marshall Islands Ministry of Health Services on Hajuro, then 
to the Trust Territory Health Department on Salpan in the 
Mariana Islands, then to the Federal Regional office of 
Health and Human Services in San Francisco, and finally, to 
^the Hawaii State Health Department in Honolulu and then back* 
to Bbeye, 

9 

There is now, thanks to the assiatance of all of 
those agencies, a stock of adequate antibiotics specifically 
necessary for treatment of meningitus in the Bbeye hospital. 
However, obtaining adequate medical stocks, adequte 
personnel and adequate public health measure has always been 
a losing battle for our community. The rows of tiny greves 
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in out cemeteries on Ebeye grisly show that the death of our 
young children of one, two end three years of age, is all 
too comson. 

The entire problem of overcrowding, and the 
restrictions of our movement and access to other islands if 
forced upon as by the Army and agreed to by our national 
government. The difficult social and -economic conditions 
which flow froa this set of circumstances is attributable to 
the impact of a major military installation on our atoll. 

Because of this, we take th>» view that w the 
responsibilities for provision of adequate education and 
health care are fundamental responsibilities of the United 
States under the Trusteeship. We look to the the United 
States Government, which has the necessary resources to 
respond to our situation, and we hold it responsible to help 
us deal with the problems we confront. 
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We, in our local government and in our community 
are more than willing to do everything within our power to 
responsibly administer our affairs and to resolve our own 
problems* But we must have help from the Federal government 
of the United States in the* form of both adequate taxing 
authority to raise revenue, andv in the form of specific 
technical personnel and basic facilities. The leadership of 
Kwajalein Atoll is trying very hard to provide a future for 
the children of our islands and we sincerely hope that those 
of you here today will feel sympathetic to the needs 6t my • 
people* 
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Let se and my statement today with a proverb I've 
carried with »• for eome time now and have come to believe 
in... "He who does not move forward, moves backward". 



Thank you very much. t - 

Senator Whicker. Speaking on behalf of Governor Coleman, is Mere 
Bethany director of education of American Samoa, who we are going to 
be hearing from on the next panel. Mere. 

We have the satement of Governor Coleman, which will be mc uded 
in the record at this time. >tere>.vou go ahead and make whatever 
statement you care to make on his beriah\ nf fhp 

Mrs Betham. Yes, Mr. Chainnaa, Senator Inouye, members of the 
committee. As you know. Governor Coljman ^^^^ 
taken ill and is in the hospital, and wishe^me to offer his apologies for 
mxmarita here personally at this hearing. And, at the end of bis 
clS hf intfoduces three membersTof his staff that he's brought 
atonTwUh him Mrs. Edna Taufa'asauJwho is the director of mah- 
tSa raoureet Mr. Joseph Pereira. ^director of development plan- 
K anTmySf, die director of the department of education who are 
preLred to give summaries of the pre^ng needs of these department 
S for mat matter, I want to ask at tlfs time, Mr. Chairman, that the s 
counts by our Governor are inserted into the record in whole. 

^nafwWBCKER. Thank you very- mill. Governor Coleman's state- 
mem W S be included in the record, atyig with the letter from Mrs. 
Taufa'asau ! 



[The information follows:} 
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f^^n'ATEMENTS OF HON. PCTER TaU COLEMAN, GOVERNOR. AMERICAN SaMOA 

IT IS INKED A DISTINCT PLEASURE TO HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO APPEAR BEFORE YOU TODAY IN SUPPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE'S 
CONTINUED* INTEREST IN LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICE CONCERNS 

* c 

IN THE PACIFIC. 

j 

NR. CHAIRMAN, WE JOIN JJIE OTHERS BEFORE US, HHO WELCOME 
YOU TO. THE STATE OF HAWAII, THE AMERICAN GATEWAY TO THE PACIFIC 
BASIN. AND, OF COURSE, SENATOR INOUYE, WE WELCOME YOU HOME. 

MOST OF US HAVE TESTIFIED MANY TIMES BEFORE CONGRESS, 
BUT IT IS A RARE PRIVILEGE TO DO SO IN THE PACIFIC. YOUR 
WILLINGNESS TO MEET WITH AMERICAN PACIFIC LEADERS HERE, TO LEARN 
OUR PROBLEMS FIRST HAND IS GRATIFYING. IT ENABLES US TO BRING 
ADDITIONAL KEY RESOURCE PEOPLE WE COULD NOT AFFORD TO TAKE TO 
WASHINGTON. 

BY MEETING WITH US HERE, MR. CHAIRMAN, YOU DEMONSTRATE 
THE SPECIAL SENSITIVITY JO US FOR WHICH SENATOR INOUYE HAS LONG 

BEEN .NOTED AND WHICH IS VITAL TO OUR UNDERSTANDING OF OUR NEElS 
WITHIN THE CONTEXTS OF OUR CULTURES. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, ASIDE FROM THE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES, WHICH PROVIDES OUR LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT WITH MAJOR OPERATIONAL AND CIP SUPPORT EACH YEAR, I 
THINK OF NO APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE WHOSE WORK IS OF GREATER 
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IMPORTANCE TO OUR WELL-BEIN6 AJ® SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT THAN THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE. 

WHILE THE BUILDING OF ROADS, THE DUCCTIOI IN WHICH HE 
TAKE OUR ECONOMY OR A WHOLE HOST Of OTHER DECISIONS ARE HATTERS 
OF CHOICE, PRIORITY, DEGREE AND PHILOSOPHY, THERE ARE NO DIFFICULT 
BASIC POLICY DECISIONS IN THE AREAS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THIS 
COMMITTEE. \ 

SIMPLY STATED, MY ADMINISTRATION, WDEED ANY LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION, IS CHITTED TO ACHIEVING HEALTH AND EDUCTION 
STANDARDS EQUAL TO THE BEST FOUND ANYWHERE IN OUR COUNTRY AND TO 
PROVIDING FOR THE SOCIAL ¥ELL-BEIN6 OF OUR CITIZENS IN KEEPING WITH 
OUR CULTURE AND CUSTOMS WHICH PLACE PRIMARY EMPHASIS ON FAMILY, 
ROT GOVERNMENT, TAKING CARE OF THEIR OWN IN TIME OF NEED. 

BUT WE CANNOT REACH THESE GOALS ALONE. OUR DELICATE 
ECONOMY, WHICH IS STILL IN THE PRE-TAKE OFF STAGE, WILL REQUIRE- 
THAT WE CONTINUE TO SEEK THE HELP OF THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
FOR THE FORESEEABLE FUTURE! '• * 

WE HAVE HIGH HOPE, THAT THE JOB TRAINING PROGRAM AND OTHER 
LABOR PROGRAMS' WHICH THIS SUBCOMMITTEE ALSO CONSIDERS, WILL f 
■ PROVIDE THE LONG-TERM FOUNDATION FOR OUR ECONOMY, SO THAT SOME 
DAY OUR LOCAL REVENUE BASE WILL BE SUFFICIENT TO PROVIDE OUR 
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GOVERWfcNT FINANCIAL RESOURCES HE NEED TO FULLY MEET THE NEEDS 
OF OUR PEOPLE. ^ 

HR. CHAIRMAN. I KNOW THIS COMMJTTEE HAS MANY vWsSES 
TO HEAR, SO I MILL CONCLUDE^ HY REMARKS AT THIS POINT. I HaV WITH 
ME - MRS. MERE BET HAM, DIRECTOR OF OUR DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION; 
MR. JOSEPH PEREIRA, OUR DIRECTOR Of DEVELOPMENT PLANNING AND 
MRS. EDNA TAUFAASAU, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER RESOURCES, OUR LABOR 
DEPARTMENT. THEY ARE PREPARED EITHER TO BRIEFLY SUMMARIZE THE 
MOST PRESSING NEEDS OF THEIRUEPARTHENTS OR, ALONG WITH ME, 
ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS YOU MAY HAVE, WHICHEVER IS THE PLEASURE 
OF THE CHAIR. * 

i 

! 

THANK YOU, MR, CHAIRMAN. 

1 am indeed honored to have this opportunity to offer test I- 
mony on Community Service Issues effecting the Territory of American 
Samoa. ! * 

We are centainly fortunate that In addition to our baste 
operating budget from the Department of Interior, federal grants 
are available to supplement delivery of basic services to our people, 
American Sana's mountainous terrain limits ma. ability of the 
Government to totally Provide the infraStructjural needs of^ its 
residents. While the Government has Invested tremendous financial 
resource£*on water systems, for example, m&ny villages still depend ' 
on their own water systems. This poses a sajjor health problem due 
to water contamination. j 

The government system cannot be economically extended to ser- 
vice the needs of these villages as it would mean invest«nt of * 
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•MUM. of do.lars that the (3verr*ent does not nave »'^ r 
coapeun* needs. Ho-ever In the inter... Gov.rn.tnt has been able 
r^.*- nardsn,o on the residents by ^ov>n 9 «ter cetc^nt 
fee.l.tl.s. construct *ter tar*s to '-UKat.c o^nat « »d 
restr.ct.nv access to «ter ho.es. Th.s one e^ of * t jm 
wwlty needs not adequately satisfied because of the orohlb KM . 

of the ..If. terra.n thus lendlr* cost of oas.c serves 
*l.cauv unfeas.h.e. given the Territory's ....ted financial 
resources. 

Ho«ver! despite these constraints. * have been able to 
S.O.IV «et these co-unlt» needs thrown the use of Federal Grant 
program such as the Comity Service movant prodra. fro. 
the Oeoart«nt of Health and H-an Services. African sa«oa if 
m Its second year of th.s progra,. It has helped the Goverraent 
eu^ent ks services to the villages. Services^ «ir villages 
.Tbeen de.Mred on a Partnership arrange**. *W 
Mt supplies aerials and technical ass, stance and the villages 
L,v the- .anpo„er. -Th.s arranged has enabled the Geven-ent 
„ ge, the «ax.au» use out of the U.lted anoont of funds and 
s^tareously enhance village or.de- thus ensuring proper .Mr 
nance of facilities. 

The flexibility inherent In these Federal proofs has allo-ed 

our Govern, to l«p.e*nt projects that not only KProvei .the 
' „„«, of life of our people but also encourages oerpetuat.on of , 

our custiMS arm cultures. 

r * hope that.Congress .111. In Ks consideration of the 
effectiveness of Federal program. Provide enough flexibility , to 
. ^ Governors, as Inherent In the BlocK Grants so orograas ttt 
'ere Wanted in the islands produce mxIdhj. econo».c. social, 
and political ftenefits. 
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T. tWa'asau, Director, Office of Manpower Resources, 
Territory or American Samoa 



Janary 18 f 1984 



To: The Honorable Lowell Weicker, Chainsan 

U.S. Senate Subcdsaittee for Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education and Related Agencies 
of the Appropriations Ccraaittee 

] 

Fraa: Edna T. "Taufa'as&J, Director 
Office of Manpower Resourced 
Territory of American 



Senator Weicker, Smto^ Inouye, My na&e is Edna Tsufa f asau fc Director 
of the Office of Manpower Resources for the American Snoa Government. 

Mr. Chairman, we wish t<j express (to you our thanks for your outstanding* 
support of the needs of jthe Territory. Me are particularly thankful 
for your support of thejoriginal Federally Supported Health Planning N 
Program and far your introduction d^ the reauthorization of that pro- 
gram in the present session. 




This bill has been instrumental in heljftng'tis to develop out health" 
system and to improve health care financing and health care cost 
containment, lie hsv« ccge a long my in the past few years and pray 
that you will be successful in getting the reauthorization bill, through 
the Congress. v 

We want especially also to thank our own Senator Inouve for his 
magnificent support in getting us $750,000 per year through the 



Medicaid p r og ram to help] 
been instrumental in 
physician care for our 
equipment desperately 
begin renovation of the 
We do /thank you for the 
to waivye regulations to 
we receive the $750,000. 
cap of $1,300*000 which 
our population against 



improve our health services. This money has 
ling us for the first time ever, to get full 

la, to purchase some essential medical 
led for diagnosis and for treatment arid to 
ital to meet medicare/medicaid standards, 
t which enabled the Director of tfrS 
ilablish the capitation system under which 
He would hope that you will reintroduce the 
, what we should be .entitled to if we measured 
poverty standard. 



We are overjoyed to 
at the special and 



see 



willingness of congress to look closely 
problems of isolated island cossunitifes and 
to write waivers in to the laws thus enabling the territories to use 
the federal dollars directly on prioritized needs rather than on 
expensive and specialized staff to cope with the iraumerable and 
detached restrictive regulati o ns required of mainland states. 

We are very far from reaching our goals in the health field both 
clinically and in Public Health but thanks to federal assistance, 
we have taken 2 to 3 giant steps forward and with your continuing 
help we lode forward to being able to meet our long range goal of 
having our own people educated and experienced in medical, nursing 
and maintenance careers so that' the utter dependence on imported 
American contract workers in these fields can be eased. 
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The American Samoa Gwernamt has benefited « ^\£Jj£Siv. 
JSeSTly funded ^^^^^SH^th^nSTSn 
toployoent TtainingAct J^JfjJ ^"^Sjoba. The unaa- 

Hnancially ^ i ?^ a rS^s^2M^A tS 70 « s, before 
ployment rate in A^ricw available to our Governaent. 

federally funded iprograms f^J^J^ifJ^ mere people were 
«H««ver, the ^^^^MeCTea^d^ ^^At present, the 

Wi, ll^?^ e ^fSli^^5 to iSrSSd on tfc figures 
unoosployaent rate is ,t8DU i*~, „ f , <oa narticipants enrolled in 
• froa the 3 fiscal years, a total of ^ 4 3^SSSr« placed in • 
the CEI» program. <* this *J S Ihe^ticipants either 

ssss rags . ^^CTrfe^ 

SSSeS Sflorct ^tn^tar.^SeW program. . 

* have seen a decline in ^^^^S^ 
following is a comparison of J^f^r** 1 * 1 * 
Airing the last three (3) fiscal years. 



JTPA 

1985 



FISCAL YEAR ^ 4^ 

The introduction of the Job ^^P^^^ifled^oyid 8 
setback to our **^£X^JZ£S aS private^tor jobs, 
individuals to be placed ^J*?V££!i^~^ J^ring us to coor- 
The JTPA program placed several ^^SSct^T ne3s. In light 
dirnte and conduct P"*^,!* 1 ^^ tfLaSr 9 * UfTrhose 
of this, we have reouested the Secretory at taoor ^ felock 

restrictions and allow us * *5*^*J?Ji^ aK to direct 

« Setting up of an Apprenticeship Program to train Journeymen-level 
tradesmen. 

importation of tradesmen froa Jr,«in our local trades- 

mining for tradesmen on an on-going ,bssis. 

2) Aarlcultore fining Program - QliSSSZ TnHniny/Oxupational 

Training } 

. ^ ^ rfr s sir-*. 

described as •unspoiled". , How f^» , relation and low population 
extraaely high unffiplo^ . * ^jSJrf SttS), cou^ed with 
density (in caparison to *^^*SEy£ent opportunity, have 
. available arable ^ **»J^°! Sllut extremely effective 
. caabined to foster development of a saa** DUt 
agricultural training program. 
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program. The program will also take advantage of the Department of 
Agriculture subsidies for seeds and fertilizer in stretching limited 
resources. 

Under restrictions of the JTPA program we are unable to pay stipend 
to ATP trainees. These restrictions coupled with the limited funds 
($34,000.00 - which, is enough to train only 25 participants) is not 
sufficient to provide training for approximately 200 unemployed . 
individuals in the island of Manu'a. 

3) We have an urgent need for top management training in such areas 
as planning, budgeting, organising for a better and aore effecient 
workforce. Until 1932 funds for this type of training were provided 
through grants frets I.P.A., the Intergovernaental Personnel Act, one 
of the most farr sighted pieces of legislation ever produced by the < 
Congress. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Devine, head of the Office for Personnel Management 
effectively and unilaterally killed this far teaching program, which 
benefitted Jill states and territories, by failing to request funds 
for this p dh gra a and by hasty dispersion of the small highly skill^l 
staff handHng these grants. 

We now have no funds to assist us in this ares and JTPA is unfortunately 
divided into such bits and pieces #$hat we are unablg to set up a training 
program in this desperately needed area. * 

We respectfully request that you continue to regard American Samoa 
as unique from other States and Territories. 

Our problems are indeed set in a unique framework of Saraosn culture 
and we can solve them if we have your whole hearted support. 

Many of the government regulations for whose funds we have submitted 
application are extremely restrictive and keep us frcra concentrating 
on operating program reflecting our true needs, thus preventing us 
from progressing a little faster into economic self-sufficiency, 

We would like to see the same waiver granted to the Department of 
Labor as you gave to H.H.S. so that we can concentrate on the pro- 
grams we deem essential to our well being. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Wejcker. Now yesterday— just for the information of the 
others present— I had the occasion to meet with Governor Bordallo and 
Lieutenant Governor Tenorio, to discuss these matters in greater detail, 
so that is why my questioning is limited. And I think Senator lnouye 
might have a few questions here, but I have no other questions at this 
time. What is a new matter to me, and 1 really want to have the time to 
look over are the comments of Mayor Jacklick of Kwajalein, and I will 
do" that. I'm afraid in the interest of time I can't do that at the present 
moment, but it's something that will receive the committee's attention. 

SeWor lnouye? 

Senator Inouye. I have no questions. 

Senior Weicker. Senator Inouye has no questions, and I thanje the 
panel lerv much. Thank *you. 

. Before the next panel, 1 might add 1 want to remind the remaining 
witnesses that I want everybody to speak fully. We're trying to give you 
as much time to state your case as possible, without taking up with a 
great deal of dialog from the committee, but we do have to leave for 
Kalaupapa, so I would appreciate if witnesses would attend to the 
schedule. \ 

STATEMENT OF DR. DONNIS THOMPSON, SUPERINTENDENT, HAWAII 

StVTE department of education, REPRESENTING THE' pacific 

REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY 
ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. MERE BETH AM, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
* AMERICAN SAMOA 

Senator Weicker. The next panel consists of Dr. Donnis Thompson, 
superintendent, Hawaii State Department of Education, Mrs. Mere 
Beth am, director of education of American Samoa, and Henry Sablan, 
superintendent of education, Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands. 

Are we missing somebody? . 

Dr. Thompson. Yes; may 1 just briefly mention that Henry Sablan 
sent a telegram, he was unable to make it and sent Iris personal apolo- 
gies, and asked that Mrs. Betham and myself give this for him. With 
your permission, I'd like to start. 

Senator Weicker. Having heard both of you, I have no doubt that it 
* will be given with great expertise, and I'm sure the cause will be en- 
thusiastically well represented. 

Dr. Thompson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wei£ker, Senator Inouye, I'm Donnis Thompson, superinten- 
dent of education for the State of Hawaii, speaking to you today in my 
capacity as chairman of the policy board for the Pacific Region Edu- 
cational Laboratory . 

. This policy board was organized in October 1983 under a planning 
grant of $50,000 from the National Institute of Education to the North- 
west Regional Educational laboratory, the agency currently designated 
by the NIE as the regional laboratory for the Northwest and the Pacific. 
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research, development, evaluation. 
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The purpose, of the planning giant is to develop a 5-year plan for 



i raining, dissemination, and technical 



the policy board met again in 
it time, staff of the Northwest 
profile, a demographic study of 
:teristics of the population from 
also working up a synthesis of all 



assistance, to improve elementary and secondary educational programs 
for the children of the Pacific area. I 

The policy board is composed of the top education officials from 
American Samoa, Guam, the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, the Marshall Islands, the Republic of Palau, the Federated 
States of Micronesia, and Hawaii, and includes from Hawaii t)r. 
Andrew In, dean of the College of Education, University of Hawaii 
and Dr. Jim Brough, representing [the Bishop estate and the Kame- 
hameha schools. 

'Following our organizational sessj 
December to begin work. At the pf 
Lab are in the process of compiling 
the social, cultural, and other 
each jurisdiction. In addition, they 

previous studies related to educational problems and issues in these is- 
land areas. Their reports will be presented to the policy board at our 
next meeting, which will be this spring in March. We will then identify 
common needs and set priorities for research and technical assistance to 
be provided by the Northwest Regional Lab. 

Even before we receive the report to be provided by the Northwest 
Lab we do know that the children of all these Pacific islands have ur- 
gent educational needs that cannot be served in isolation. In our in- 
formal discussions we have talked about problems of student achieve- 
ment, language issues, curriculum concerns, teacher training, and other 
specific needs. We are already benefiting from an exchange of ideas, 
and I believe that by working together we are pursuing the most effec- 
tive approach to providing improved educational services to children 
throughout the Pacific Basin. For the time being, the head officials of 
each school system are meeting to articulate needs, to share possible 
solutions, and hopefully we will have the expected funds for planning 
to carry out these needs. This effort would not be possible without the 
assistance received from the NIE We appreciate this,' and we ask for 
your continued support 

And particularly Chairman Weicker, and also Senator Inouye, we ap- 
preciate your concern, particularly in the Pacific Basin. And once again, 
thank you for your support 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Inouye, speaking from American Samoa at 
this time is Mrs. Mere Betham, director of education. 

Mrs. Betham. I can only add to what Dr. Thompson has said in ref- 
erence to this council, in support of all of her comments, but also to 
mention the fact that we are deeply appreciative of Senator Inouye, in 
particular, for his efforts for the educational programs. 

I want to use this time with your permission to show you a very brief 
video presentation of American S^moa schools that we prepared to 
show with Governor Coleman, during his presentation, if you wil 
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Senator Whcker. I'm looking Award to seeing it But let me ask 
you one question. We've had educ%s at all levels speak here today, 
and the presentation of the video here brings to mind the following 
question: Haw we fully utilized television as a tool for teaching? Is that 
something that is being itjzed or is under study? It seems to me to be 
an ideal tool where possibly it's difficult getting personnel on site, but 
where yob *ant a quality education delivered to all the people in this 
area. 

Mrs. Bethlm. Let me answer that for you, Mr. Chairman. In Ameri- 
can Samoa i i the eariy„1960's, our total system was educational televi- 
sion system, md was totally controlled by the medium. 

I think in your presentation we make reference to the fact that we 
have revived that and used it as a supplement to the program we do 
use in the cUssroom. 

Senator Wscker. Please go right ahead. 

{Whereupon, a videotape presentation was given.] 

Senator Whcker. Thank you very much, that's excellent Thank you 
very much, j will place both your statement and that of Dr. Thompson 
in the recorc at this point 

[The statements follow:] 
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Statement of Mrs, Mere T. Betkam ; < 

Mr. Chairman, Senatot Inouye, sy name is Mere T. Betham, Director 
of ^iucaticmlfor American Samoa. > 

I would fiti|^lfc to take this occasion to thank the U.S. Congress 
for lts conC^p^p demonstrated by this ©eet ing. May I also extend 
a special thafiTyou to you Senator Inouye of Hawaii for your efforts 
on behalf 'd#3«* educational p^ograns for American Samoa. To you 
Senator Weflftp- and Senator Inouye both, we thank you for your sen- 
sitivity anoresponsiveness to the needs and circumstances in the 
Insular freas. Your support on behalf of the territories is indeed 
reassuring and greatly appreciated. 

Education in -American Samoa is in a State of Transition, it has 
emerged from a State of Neglect under various administrations, into 
a vibrant system - but, there are srtill difficulties ajid obstacles 
to develojiaent. For our objective in education must >be the^constant 
up-grading of the education of our children. They are the focus 
of our effcmjs and the reason for our emphasis cm teacher training 
and iiaprovement . ' 

Unlikfe roost American cawsunities, the population of the territory 
is grOwiag. In fact, it is growing at erne of the fastest rates in 
the world. (See Attachment 1). Ih the past 10 years the population 
has jumped 21 percent, * and more than half of the population is 18 
years of age or younger. - • 

American Samoa, the only part of American soil South of the equator, 
is a Polynesian island group that was administered by thfe U.S. Navy 
for over 50 years; the Department of the Interior took over in 1951. 
No director of education held the position for more than 4 years, and 
only 47 teachers held degrees. By June of 1984, however, a total of 
334 Saasoan teachers will hold degrees. (See Attachment 2). 

Throi^hout these past few years, the American Samoa D^partaent of 
Education has established as one of its highest priorities, the re- 
duction of -dependence on mainland educational personnel through an 
aggressive poUcy of local capacity "development. Presehtly, 87 per- 
cent of the instructional staff hold A. A. degrees or higher. 35 
percent of these are bachelor degrees. This is quite an advance over 
the last few years. Yet, 70 percent of all instructional staff lack 
a Teaching Certificate. (See Attachment 3). As, local resources are 
insufficient to meet the pressing needs of instructional personnel 
development certification, Federal fulfil ing has became vital to the 
. continuity, scope and impact of teacher training in American Samoa. 
With upgraded teachef qualifications and a training plan designed 
to ameliorate the instructional capabilities of Sacoan teachers, & 
concomitant; improvement of student achievement in the classroom is - 
anticipated. This, teacher development approach is a switch from the 
exper ijuental centralized T.V. Education conc e pt in the 19$Q f s and' 
early 1970 *s which emphasized the Television as the primary mediisn 
for teaching^ Although sane efforts were' made during the 60*s and 
70 f s to improve local capabilities, they were fragmented at best, 
limited in scope, and proved draining in term* of san-power and 
finances as i$ respved teachers frjpa the^j classrooms tor extended ( * 
periods of tme for over -seas training. rfl 

Another aim of She Department of Education is to isake the entire 
Territorial" Education systerc Bilingual. Through the initiation of 
a totally Bilirgual Education System in American Samoa, a seriqus 
effort is made to tailor thrown teacher training modem academic 
concepts to Socio-cultural life styles of the Saiaoan pupils. This 
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approach, While it will hopefully increase English language pro- 
f iciency and basic skills, will at the same time P^eservc^cnntime 
and oeratuate pride in self and culture of Saw*. To accomplish 
^Tterlals^ve been 5" 
Development's Language Arts depart^n^^er^ there is still 
shortage of needed materials and equipment and while ^ ettorts 
at materials development and teacher training continue, the extent, m 
£opfof rttgioili^Sd participation are contingent upon various 
Federal Program funding allocations and availability. 

Over these past few years? there have been programs to upgrade Teacher 
Skills conducted injunction with several stateside universities 
such as STuniversity of Hawaii at Manoa and Brigham Young diversity 
at Prove, Utah. The Teacher Corps program, also Pf 1 ^"* 
has Riven way to the Territorial Teacher Training Assistance Program 
SttaP) TneU.slcongress by establishing the T.T.A P. recognized 
inits wisdom the unique needs and circumstances of Education^ the 
Pacific Territories. , This Teacher Training Program has enabled 
American Samoa to substantially move towards its primary goal of re 
Sn??eliance on overseas assistance through the initiation of ^ 
aggressive local capacity development program. *spi te th^ rigorous 
rlpTOirxis of teaching and other instructional responsibilities during 
ShTdS, Aerogram has proven extremely successful and pcp^lar^ong 
teachiiw persortnel as it provides for more participants and does not 
re^rtheTfrTthe classroom. Each year, certified S«pan ^hers 
arTgraduating from universities and colleges in increasing niters 
thrcShTssislance provided throughthe^Ter^t^ 
Assistance Program. The total oi p^icipanrs ™ "^ocal 

• OToaremsVand our progress towards achievement of ^ J DOT 1 S , 1 ,^L 
SpSty goals, hot«vir, are inextricably bound to Federal funding. 

In the past, there have been difficulties with Federally- funded pro- 
Sams: ^^regulations, overlapping functions ^ services of 
frTts and the sheerlogistical problems of administrat^ grants 
? MO miles away to islands that are themselves scattered over a wide 
7 000 ™ S f ^ a '° j^^ent" of Education has responded with frequent 
asststsS/aS "taTt* officials have ^e^ effort to^bordi-_ 
nate and limit the mmber of re^sts to those^wh^h^were essen_ 

t ;„, However, there is a real need for more on-site technical as sis 
tlnce as^TalteSTto implement grants and cc^ly with rogulations 

• JS^hang^ recrements! The high turnover of f ederal progr» 

- direSorl (5 inthe past 4 years for ConsoJ^ 1 ^ ™3fii s unique 

SET'S g^ T^S&^^^S^t^^ 

SElta«?«£J chiTdrL^ol, but — Jf-^g-J^ 
nrp spna rated bv water. It's too expensive to fly, but leoerai 
rSulSslrSiblt transport moneyto go to motor boats; fishermen 
transport students for a normal fee. 

a,* it is not such small fees that go into each child's education. 
XcaUon in gulf s becoming increasingly expensive and complex. 
T^Scan SSoTdOE has in addition, attempted to ^rich-local 

way to go. ' • 

In addition to Secondary and Elementary schools, American Samoa wiin- 
Sinf a oSiitr College. As the American Samoa Community College^ 
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depends on federal funding tor implementation of many of its prograas, 

the problems and ra&ds of both locflfrtnstitutions are siailar, % Of 

continued concern by the COtnmity College is the need to address 

the matching requirements for land grant status* Another prohlera is 

that fjigber Education programs that are linked and determined by 

na tibial f ami las, figures, and trends frequently preclude local ^ 

college participation and eligibility* 

In conclusion, the African Saswa Dejartserit of Education strongly 
rec emends the following considerations: 

« 

(1) the consideration of legislative deregulation or 
waiver provisions in federally funded programs 

f or. elasentary , secondary and higher education 
institutions in the U.S. insular Areas.' 

(2) increased allocations targeted for local capacity 
development and continuity, 

' (3) the assurance of annual o'site technical assistance 
on a regular basis. ■ L 

(4) federal legislation for Federal grahtp program 

tailored to the unique geographion* cultural * 
and demographic circvwstances of the Territories. 

K (5) a U.S. Qfflbartment of Education organizational 
procesA to reduce program manager yturnorer. 

Through these recGBisendations mapy local education goals become 
significantly attainable. Of particular concern is the conviction 
that locql capacity development of Sagpan Educators translates into 
improved student achievement scores arid a strengthen^ postyre ot , 
swf-reTIarice. ' " " V 

^ * v 

Thank you Mr- Chairman. 
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Attachment 2« 



Crovtn of American SaoVj School System, 1904-1983 



Tear 



Pgpartsjeat of Education 

of Instructional TmcImt 

Schools Enroll sans Staff Tof 1, Seapan Contract Certlf ied(Saap*o) 



1904 


1 


40 


2 




2 


0 


1914 


2 


144 








0 


1924 


19 


1 ,4*5 


36 






0 


1934 


19 


2.280 


50 


43 


7 


0 


1944* 


32 


-2,054 








0 


1954 


55 


5.139 


185 


170 


15 


2 


1961 


57 


5.151 


437 


267 


170 


8 


1964 


<*6 


6.653 . 


488 


293 . 


195 


14 


1974 


31 


7,687 


560 


410 


150 


47 


19S0 


24 


9;896 


837 


763 


74 


226 


1983 


24 


10,718 


981 


955 


26 


297 


1984 (June) 
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Attachment 3. 



Saaoan Instructional Staff Breakdown 



(A) Bachelors Degrees 150(201) 

(B) Kaatera Degrees 73(9$) 

(C) _ Doctorata Degrees 3(1%) 

(B) 'Assoc. of Arta 312(411) 

(K) Laaa than Aaaoc. of Arta 84(11%) 

(P) Laaa than K.S....". 141(18%) 

Total 763 



Five hundred thirty seven (537) or seventy percent 
(70%) of the total Instructional Staff of the Ame- 
rican Sasoa public school system lack a teaching 
certificate. The gdnlasum requirasssat for tha v 
awarding, of a teaching certificate la Amsricsn 
1 Saaoa ia a bachelors? 5 degree free an screed it ad 
institution of highe> learning. % \ 
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Staismekt of Dr. Donnis H. Thompson 
I am DonMs'Th<»PSon. Superintendent of Elation for the SUte of Hawaii, 
speaking to you today In my^cit, as choirs of the Policy Board for-the 
Pacific Region Educational Laboratfry. - 

■ This Policy Board was or,aui«d In October. 1983. under- a plannlnfl grant 
of $50,000 fram the National Institute of Education to the Northwest Clonal 
Educational laboratory, the agency currently designated by WE as the regional 
laboratory for the Northwest and the Pacific. 

The purpose of the planning grant is to develop a five-year plan for 
research, development", evaluation, training, destination and technical assis- 
tance to improve elementary and secondary education progress for the children , 

of the Pacific area. 

The Policy Board Is compos* of the tip-education officials fro* American 
Sa*». Guam, t* Coauonwealth of -the Northern Hariana Islands! the Marshall 
islands, the Republic of P.lau. the Federated states of K1crJ*s1a and Hawaii, 
and includes from Hawaii. Dr. Andrew In. Dean of the Colle^f Education, M- 
<ws «y of Hawaii, and Or. 41- *«*". representing the Bishop Estate and The 
Ka®eh*aeha Schools. 

Following our organisational session, the Policy Board met again in Decoder 
to'begin work.' At the present tine, staff of the Northwest Uh .re in the process 
of filing a profile, a demographic study of the social. cuUur.1 »*d other 
characteristics of the population of each Jurisdiction. They also are working 
up' , S ynthes1s'of all previous studies related to education* problems and Issues 

In these Island areas. 

Their reports will be presented to the Policy Board at our next Meting 
this spring, and we will then Identify comson needs and set priorities 
research an* technical assistance to be provided by the Northwest ^onal lab. 

before we receive the reports fro., the Northwest Lab. we do know that 
. the children of all these Pacific islands have urgent educational needs lhat 
' cannot be served in isolation. In our. Informal discussion,, we have talked 
about problems of student achievement, language issues, curriculum concerns. - 
toacher training and other specific deeds." He are already benefiting from an 
e *ch«ge of ideas, and I believe that by *>rM«S together. « are pursuing the 
„, effective approach to providing improved educational services to children 
throughout the Pacific basin. y ^ 

Th* effort would not be po»1Me without the assistance -received fro* 
the ME. We appreciate this and will be, grateful for your continued support. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH KEALOHA. CHAIRMAN! BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
OFFICE OF R/CWAIIAN AFFAIRS f 

Senator Who&r. The next panel consists of Joseph Kealoha, chair- 
man rff the ttaard of directors. Office of Hawaiian "Affairs. Ann 
NathaitaL-pieSdent, board of directors of Alu Like. Winona Rubin, ex- 
ecutive mreo'tor, Alu Like, and Myron Thompson, chair and representa- 
tive of the Native Hawaiian Education Commission. 

So. if we can get the next panel up here, I'm looking- forward to their . 
testimony. 

Senator Inouye. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding, I have the privil- 
ege artd the honor in presenting to you on behalf of the Kamehameha 
schools and the Bishop estate a Hawaiian gavel made of the milo wood, 
and the base made of koa. I hope that you will use this Hawaiian gavel, 
instead of the small, puny ones that we use in conference. 

Senator Wbcker. I first of all want to thank those responsible for 
this lovely gift. 1 will use this gift— I think yofralso know |iy style well 
enough to know that both Republicans and Democrats canjwepect to be 
between the gavel and the base. f 

Senator Inouye. This is a poi pounder. / y 

Senator Whcker. I will put it to gooXuse. This is a "poi pounder? 

Senator Inouye. Thai's right. " 

Senator Wbckhc. Before I'm through it might have another name. 

Anyway, I thank you very much, and I look forward to using it in 
Washington, Thank you. 

All right, if we can get to those that are going to testify next, this is 
Mr. Kealoha. Fine, proceed. 

Mr. JCealoha. Thank you for this opportunity to share our concerns 
with you today. I'd like to give you some background on our office, our 
goals, our effort to meet those goals, problems we face, and some pos- 
sible solutions which you can help provide. 

The Office of Hawaiian Affairs is governed by a nine-member board 
of trustees elected by the Hawaiian voters. OHA was created in 1978 by 
an amendment to the Hawaii State constitution. The- basis for its estab- 
lishment, however, dates back to our State Admission Act of 1959. The 
act created a public land trust, the proceeds of Which were to be used 
for five^urposes. One of the purposes was the betterment of conditions 
for native Hawaiians, as defined by the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, that is, Hawaiians with at least 50 percent quantum Hawaiian 
blood. 

In 1979 the legislature passed act 1% which established the basic 
structure for the OHA. This act, which was subsequently codified as the 
chapter 10. HRS, set out the basic purposes, powers, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of OHA. 

Chapter 10 further established OHA as the principal public agency in 
the State responsible for the performance and development and coor- 
dination of programs and activities relating to the native Hawaiians and 
Hawaiians. Chapter 10 also mandates OHA to serve as a receptacle for 
reparations, and to act as a clearinghouse for Federal or State assistance 
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involving Hawaiian programs ,and -projects. OHA is, also responsible for 
advising, informing, and coordinating. Federal/ State, f *and county ac- 
tivities relating to Hawaiian programs. " • . *' * * 
For your convenience, a copy of chapter 10 is attached as appendix 

A • , * .. ■ 

The primary purpose of OH A. is the betterment of conditions for 
Hawaiians. The poor social and economic conditions of Hawaiians is 
well documented jn' numerous studies, including volumes I and II of 
the native Hawaiian? study commission report on the native Hawaiian 
educational assessment project report Volumes l and II of the native 
Hawaiians study' commission report indicate that Hawaiians suffer sig- 
nificantly higher unemployment than any,other residents of the State of 
Hawaii; higher rates of poverty, incarceration; the highest infant mor- 
tality, lower life expectancy, higher incidence of cancer 'and alcoholism, • 
-higher rates of respiratory Conditions, such as asthma; higher rates of 
personality disorders and mental retardation; higher suicide rates. 

The native Hawaiian educational assessment project, which we 
strongly support, finds that Hawaiians have the highest rate of academic 
and behavioral problems in- schools; .lower academic achievejflfcnt; 
'higher participation rates in social welfare programs; lower rates w en- 
-rollment in institutions of higher learning; and higher rates pf truancy 
arid dropouts than other ethnic groups in the/State. 
-Given these dismal statistics and OHA'S broad, mandate; our re- 
sources have been channeMd-ihto three major areas- which, represent the 
- three major goals of. OHA- as stated in our master plan:. The promouon 
of social and economic self-sufficiency and self-determination; the presr 
ervatidn and" perpetuation of the Hawaiian culture; and increased.' par- . 
tkipation in the democratic process. •• « " 

Of the three goals, the most relevant to your committee is the promo* 
tion of social and economic self-sufficiency and self-determination. Pro- 
grams under this goal relate to health, human services, education and 
-economic development For example. OHA has .used Federal funds, 
from the Administration for Native Americans' to inventory and analyse.- 
human service programs for the purpose' of identifying gaps, and assess- 
ing performance of programs in . meeting the, needs of Hawaiians. we 
, have sponsored a conference on crime to bring together the many seg- 
ments ofthe criminal, justice system, in order to make each segment, of 
the system aware of problems' artd perspectives of the others. OHA is 
also partially funding a pilot residential alcoholic rehabilitation program 
for Hawaiian men. . .... ./ ■ . ' . jy . . 

We Have contracted with, an educational specialist to assist in^trammg- 
instructors' who, 'among other 'duties, work with Hawaiian; children. 
OHA has also developed a business, assistance- program and is working 
on the -establishment, of a Minority. Enterprise Small Business Invest^ 
ment Corp. For your information, ayached is a copy of dur annual 
report which contains information on all OHA programs. - 
(Clerk's note.— This ' material' is contained, m the subcommittees. 

files.] • 4 , 
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Mr. Kealoha. These programs just touch the surface of the many 
needs of the Hawaiian people. Much more jieeds to be done, but the 
resources to address these needs are verjr limitM. As stated in the at- 
tached annual report, OH A received, approximately $L2 million an- 
nually as its pro rata share of the proceeds from the public land trust. 
These are the only program funds currently available and are restricted 
jo programs that benefit those who are at least one-half Hawaiian. At 
the present tima, .we received only $78,000 from thi^ederal Govern- 
ment m the form of a competitive ANA- grant 
• Our limited budget and the restriction of the type of beneficiaries are 
major problems^jpr OHA. But these are problems that your committee 
may help us solvt. One possible action to solve both problems is allow- 
ing equal access to Federal programs that are available to other native 
Americans, such as the Indians, There are numerous programs listed in 
the "Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance/' specifically for Indians, 
including those for vocational training, health care improvement, self-, 
determinatiort, and education* These programs are based on a "unique 
relationship conferred upon the Federal Government by the Cpfcstitu* 
tion« to deal with the political entities of the aboriginal peoples who had 
inhabited ' the area that became the United States prior to European 
colonization/' 

The Congressional Research Service memo from which this excerpt is 
taken further states that: 'The same reasoning that we used to infer a 
trust relationship between the U,S. Government and the Indian tribes 
would seem to be capable of being applied to {he relationship with the 
.native Hawaiian^" * • 
' OH A is £ware of this inequitable recognition and treatment of the. 
Hawaiians as a group of native Americans, and has adopted a resolution 
Urging the Congress of the United States to include native Hawaiians in 
, the definition of native* American, and to extend to native Hawaijajjs 
eligibility in all programs affected by such definition without prejudice. 
*We further urge Congress to earmark funds specifically for Hawaiians 
within these native American programs. Equal access to Federal pro- 
grams vyould greatly increase the resources available to address needs of 
Hawaiians. ' 

Services could be provided to mor? Hawaiian* if there were a single 
definition of native Hawaiian without reference lo blood quantum. The 
U.S. Qbngress currently uses two definitions, of native Hawaiian. Under 
the Hawaiian* Homestead Act of 1920, a native Hawaiian is defined as 
having at least 50 percent Hawaiian blood, whereas the Native Ameri- 
can Programs Act of 1973 defines a native Hawaiian as having any 
quantum of Hawaiian blood OHAShas taken action to resolve this 
problem by adopting a resolution urgmg Congress to establish a single 
definition of native Hawaiian, without reference to blood quantum, and 
to provide appropriate protections to guarantee the rights and privileges 
of current Hawaiian homestead beneficiaries. 

' It is out fcope* that on thfc trip you learn of the condition of the. 
H^waiians^.the actions we have taken to help ourselves, and the prob- 

l 
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terns that we still face. We also hope that your return to Washington 
a ^ er awareness and sensitivity * Hawaiian « a»d *a 
yousharVthis new understanding with yo* ^^^, W rf e ^^n 
Tan extent Hawaiians hold the key to their own 
and success, but it is also clear that we cannot accomplish this by our 
Svel ^ask that you and your colleagues help us m our efforts to 

h tn°atoV Whckek. THank you very much Mr. Kealoh* foi ^'tes- 
timony. Your statement will be included in the record at this point. / 
[The statement follbws:] 
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Statement of Josbw Kealoha 

Thank you for this opportunity to share our concerns with 
you today. My name is Joseph Kealoha, Chairperson of the Board 
of Trustees, Office of Hawaiian Affairs (OHA) . I'd like to give 
you some background on our Office , our goals, our effort to meet 
those goals, problems we face, and some possible solutions wTfffch 
yeu can help provide. 

The Office of Hawaiian Affairs is governed by a nine-member 
Board of Trustees elected by Hawaiian voters. OHA was created in 
1978 by an amendment to the Hawaii State Constitution. The basis 
for its establishment f however, dates back to our State Admission 
Act of 1959. The Act created a public. land trust, the proceeds 
of which were to be used for five purposes* One of the purposes 
was the betterment**^ conditions for native Hawaiians, a* defined 
by the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act; that is Hawaiians with at 
least 50% quantum Hawaiian blood. In 1979, the legislature 
passed Act 196 which established the basic structure of OHA. 
This act, which was subsequently codified as Chapter 10, BUS, set 
out the btesic purposes, powers, duties, and responsibilities of 
OHA* Chapter 10 established OHA as the "principal public agency 
in this State responsible for the performance, development, and 
coordination of programs and activities relating to native 
Hawaiians and Hawaiians* 1 * Chapter 10 also mandates OHA to serve 
as a receptacle for reparations and to act as a clearinghouse for 
federal or state assistance involving Hawaiian programs and 
projects. OHA is also responsible for advising, informing and 
coordinating federal, state and county activities relating to 
Hawaiian programs. ' For your convenience, a copy of Chapter 10 is 
attached as Appendix A. 

•fhe primary purpose of OHA is the betterment of conditions 
for Hawaiians. The poor social and economic condition of 
Hawaiians is well documented in numerous studies, including 
Volumes I and XX of the native Hawaiians Study Commission Report 
and the Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment Project Report. 
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Volumes I and II of the.li.tiw Hawaiian* Study Cession Heport 
indict that Hawaiians suffer significantly higher unemployment 
than other residents of the State, higher rates of poverty and 
incarceration, the highest infant mortality, the lowest life 
expectancy, higher incidence of cancer and alcoholism, higher 
rates of respiratory conditions, such as asthma, higher rates of 
personality disorders and mental retardation, and higher suicide 
rates. "The native Hawaiian Educational Assessment Project, which 
we strongly support, finds that Hawaiians have the highest rate 
of academic and behavioral problems in schools, lower academic 
achievement, higher participation rates in social welfare 
programs, lower rates of enrollment in institutions of higher 
learning, and higher rates of truancy and dropouts than other 
ethnic groups in the State. 

Given these dismal statistics and OHA's broad mandate, our 
resources have been channeled into three major areas which 
represent the three major goels.of OHA as stated in our Master 
Plan: promotion of social and economic self-aUf f iciency and 
self-determination, the preservation *nd perpetuation of the 
Hawaiian culture, and increased participation in the democratic 
process. A copy of the summary of our Master Plan is attached as 
Appendix B, 

Of the three goals, the most relevant to your committee is 
the promotion of social and economic self-sufficiency and self- 
determination. Programs under this goal relate to health, human 
services, education, and economic development. For example. OHA 
has used federal funds from the AdministxAtion for native Americans 
(ANA) to inventory and analyze human service programs^or. the 
purpose of identifying gaps and assessing performance of programs 
in meeting the needs of Hawaiians. we have sponsored a conference 
on cripe to bring together the many segments of the criminal 
justice system in order to make each segment of the system aware 
of problems and perspectives of the others. OHA is also 
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partially funding a pilot residential alcoholic rehabilitation 
program for Hawaiian men* 

We have contracted with an educational specialist to assist in 

training instructors who, among other duties, work with Hawaiian 

children. OHA has also developed a business assistance program 

« 

and is working on- th^ establishment of a Minority Enterprise 
Small Business Investment Corporation (MESBIC) . Por your 
information, attached is a copy of our Annual Report which 
contains information on all OHA programs (Appendix C) . 

These programs just touch the surface of the many needs of 
the Hawaiian people* Much more needs to be done, but the resources 
to address these needs are very limited. As stated in the 
attached Annual Report, OHA receives approximately $1*2 million 
annually as its pro rata share of the proceeds from the public 
land trust. These are the only program funds currently available 
to OHA and are restricted £o programs that benefit those who are 
at least one-half Hawaiian. At the present time, we receive only 
$78,000 from the federal government in the form of a competitive 
ANA grant. t 

Our limited budget and the restriction of the, type of 
beneficiaries* "are major problems for OHA. But these are problems 
that your committee may help us solve. One possible action to* 
solve both problems is allowing equal access to federal programs 
that are available to other native Americans, such as the 
Indians. There are numerous programs listed in the Catalog of 
Fedexa^Jpgmestic Assistance specifically for Indians, including 
those for vocational training, health care improvement, self- 
determination and education. These programs are based on as 

unique relationship conferred upon the Federal Government 
by, the Constitution to deal with- the political entities 
of the aboriginal peoples who had inhabited the area 
,that became the prior to European colonisation. 

The 'Congressional Research Service memo from which this excerpt 

is taken further states that* 

The same reasoning that we used to infer a trus€ 
relationship between the U.S. Government and the Indian 
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" trib es would s«e« to be capable of being applied to the 
relationship with native Hawaiians. 

OHA is aware of, this inevitable recognition and treatment 
of Hawaiian* as a grbup of Native Africans and has adopted a 
resolution urging the Congress of the United States to include 
Native Hawaiians in the definition of Native African and to 
extend to Native Hawaiians eligibility in all program affected 
ov such definition without prejudice. A copy of our resolution 
is attached as Appendix D. We further urge Congress to ea^rV 
funds specifically for Hawaiians within these Native African 
program Egual access to federal program will greatly increase 
the resources available to address needs of Hawaiians. 

Services could b, provided to -re Hawaiians if there were a 
single definition of Native Hawaiian without reference to bloc* 
. ^antu*. The 0.8. Congress currently uses two definitions of 
native Hawaiian. Under the Hawaiian Ho*es Cession Act of 
lM0 . a native Hawaiian is defined as having at* least 50% 
'Hawaiian blood; where* the Native American Program Act of 1973 
defines a Native Hawaiian as having any ° f 
b iood. OHAhas taxen.action to re^ve this problem by adopting ^ 

^ j K . j a v. „ sinale definition of . 

a resolution urging Congress to establish a singx 

native Hawaiian without reference to blood guantOm, and, to 
pro vide appropriate protections to guarantee the rights and 
privileges of current Hawaiian Ho*es beneficiaries. A copy of 
the resolution is also attached {Appendix E) . - 

It i8 our hope that on this trip you learn of the condition 
' of the. Hawaiians, the anions we have ta^ to help ourselves. 
an d the prohle.s that ^ Still face. *e also .hope that you 
return to Washington wi4 a greater awareness and sensitivity to 

» ..,.,,„ L™ .hat. tula new understand!™! with 
Haeeilan laaues and that firou anal. , ' 

,„ r „ UIW ». « raaLe that to an ..teat H„«ii«n. «» 
key to their o« aeU-de.Un.tl.. and — «* * 
a. cleat that „ cannot eocoLn.h thi. ov onrael... end as* that 
V s „d ,our oouea^ea hW u. In o.t a«.tta to he* oere.lv... 
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Senator Wejcker. I beg your pardon. Senator Inouye has a question. 

Senator Inouye. Can you inform the committee as to* the present 
status of the question raided by the government of the State" of Hawaii 
as to the constitutionality of OHA? " f - 

Mr. Kealoha. The recent publicity on the legal defense that was 
raised— actually what happened/ Senator, was OHA filed a declaratory 
judgment 1 in pursuit of entitlement of public land trust settlement, and 
the State raised the constiu^enal issue in response to the filing, and we 
had hoped in a -meeting m the Governor that this legal defense 
would be dropped but th!|| Bh't occurred. 

Senator Inouye. So the status- is the same? 

Mr. Kealoha. Yes. 

Senator InouVe. Is there atnlKndication as to whether the State will 
pursue that defense? " , 

Mr. Kealoha. Well, we've filed an amendment to the suit with the 
judge, so that we could get a summary judgment from the judge for the 
nonjury type situation and— you know, so you just "clear that constitu- 
tional fssues but raise several other issues, one of which is immunity, 
and our response to that was the State created OHA ahd it cannot be 
immune from themselves for creating OHA. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much, I just want to assure you, as I 
have on many occasioqp, that the appropriate steps are being tfkeri to 
make certain that the proper laws of the United States would recognize 
native Hawaiians and native Americans. We have already received par- 
tial recognition— for example, Alu*Like receiving Federal funds as a na- 
tive, American organization, so* we're getting there. 

Mr. Kealoha. Thank you again. Senator faouye and Senator. 
Weicker. 

Senator Weicker. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Wihona Rubin, the executive director of Alu 
Like. 

STATEMENT OF WINONA RUBIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. ALW LIKE 

Mrs. Rubin. Senator Weicker, Senator Inouye, on behalf of Alu 
Like's board, staff, and membership, we'd like to extend our aloha. The 
president of the board, Ann Nathaniel, is unable to be here because of 
a sudden, death in the family, so she has asked that her statement be in- 
clude^ in the proceedings of this hearing. 

While I'm reading her statement, knowing that you are attempting to 
make the best use of the time today, I would like then to have it 
entered into the record, and also rny Ml statement and appendix A and 
, appendix B, . 

(Clerk's note, — Appendices A and B are contained in the subcom- 
mittee's files,] 

Sehator Wejcker. Both statements will be entered into the record in 
their entirety at this point, 
[The statements follow:] 
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Statement of Winona Rubin 

I AH WINONA KEALAMAPUANA ELLIS RUBIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR FOR ALU^IKE, 

INCORPORATED. MRS. ARB NATHANIEL, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR 
« % 

ALU LIKE, INCORPORATED, IS UNABLE TO BE HERE^TQDAY DUE TO A DEATH IN HER 
FAMILY. SHE HAS ASKED THA^ READ HER TESTIMONY INTO THE RECORD. 

IN ORDER TO BE BRIEF, I AM PRESENTING THIS EXTRACT OF A MORE COMPLETE 
STATEMENT PREPARED FOR YOUR. DELIBERATIONS. 

ALU LIKE IS THE FIRST HAWAIIAN GRANTEE NATIONALLY 01 THE ADMINISTRATION 
FOR NATIVE AMERICANS, (DHHS) AND THE DIVISION OF NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS, 
flJSDOL) ; ALU LIRE'S RESEARCH AND DATA COLLECTION ABOUT HAWAIIANS IS THE 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE Ilf THE STATE AT THIS TIME, HI*tLIGHTS Of THIS DATA ARE * 
SUMMARIZED IN APPENDIX A - DATA ON HAWAIIANS (INCLUDING TABLE 1 THROUGH 98) 
AND APPENDIX B (A BRIEF •SUMMARY OF THE ALU htSE NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF 1976.) 
BRIEFLY, THE DATA SHOWS THAT COMPARED TO ALL ETHNIC GROUPS IN HAWAII, NATIVE 
HAWAIIANS EXPERIENCE HIGHER RATES OF UNBHFLdttKST /SWEETY, WELFARE ELICIBI- 
LITY, INCARCERATION, "AND HEALTTf'PROSLENB; AND EXPERIENCE LOWER LEVES OF 
EDUCATIONAL SUCCESS A® COMPLETION OF DECREE PROGRAMS, 

IF I MAY REFER TO A FEW GRAPHS AND CHARTS WHICH VISUALLY DISPLAY SOME 
OF THIS DATA, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF VAN HORN DIAMOND, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
LET ME QUICKLY REVIEW THE HIGHLIGHTS. 

(NOTE: COPIES OF THE CHARTS ARE IN APPENDIX A.) 

o HAWAIIANS CCKFRISE APPROXIMATELY 175,000 OR 19% OF THE STATE'S 

POPULATION (APPENDIX A, TABLE 1) » \ 

o THE NUMBER OF HAWAIIANS IN THE POPULATION ONftCH ISLAND RANGE FROM # 

15% ON LANAI TO 62X ON MOLOKAI AND NEARLY 100* ON NIIHAU. (APPENDIX 

A s TABLE 2) 

o APPROXIMATELY 45.3% OP THE HAWAIIANS ARE AGE 19 AND BELOW COMPARED 
TO 32. 2X FOR THE STATE POPULATION (APPENDIX A, TABLE 3) 

* 

o 39% OF THE HAWAIIAN HOUSEHOLDS HAVE 5 OR MORE PERSONS AND 311 OF 

HAWAIIAN HOUSEHOLDS ARE LI V ISC BELOW POVERTY LEVELS CAFjfBOTIX A, TABLE 4) 

o OF THE HAWAIIAN ADULTS WERE UNEMPLOYED OR NEARLY TWICE THE STATEWIDE 
RATE IN 1980 AND THAT RATIO OF UNEMPLOYMENT FOR HAWAIIANS HAS NOT CHANGED 
SIGNIFICANTLY (APPENDIX A, TABLE 6) 
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o ONLY 6.61 OF THE 20,600 MINOR ITT -OWNED BUSINESSES IN HAWAII ARE OWNER 

BY HAVAXIANS (APPENDIX A, TABLE 7) y % 

o ALTHOUGH THE NUMBEfc OF HAWAIIANS ARRESTED AND pHARCED ARE PROPORTIONATE 

TO "HJE HAWAIIAN POPULATION IN THE STATE, THE TOTAL INCARCERATED IS 412. 

(APPENDIX A, TABLE 8) 
o APPROXIMATELY 662 OF THE YOUTH IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS ARE 

HAWAII AN S , ( 
o APPROXIMATELY 35-38% OF THE 34,000 HAWAIIANS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS " ARE IN * 

STAN IN ES 1-3 WHICH IS EQUIVALENT TO THE 0-22 PERCENTILE RANGE. (APPENDIX 

A, TABL& 9-9B) 

o OF LEARNING DISABLED YOUNG STEffT*TN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS APPROXIMATELY 

1200 OR 76. 5X ARE HAWAIIAN 

» • 

ADDITIONAL HIGHLIGHTS OF DATA ON HAWAIIANS ARE CONTAINED IN A TWO- P AGE 
EXTRACT IN APPENDIX A. 

♦ I WISH TO EMPHASIZE THAT THE MAJORITY ^HAWAIIANS ARE PRODUCTIVE. 
CONTRIBUTING AND PROUD MEMBERS OF THE STATE COMMUNITY. HOWEVER, THKRE ARE 
STILL SIGNIFICANT NEEDS TO^ BE ADDRESSED TO PREVENT MAGNIFYING OF PROBLEMS. 

SUBSTANTIAL EVIDENCE LINKS SOME OF THESE NEGATIVE SOCIAL INDICATORS TO 
THE LACK OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT • OUR COST-BENEFIT STUDY SHOWS THRT 
"BOTH WELFARE ELIGIBILITY RATES AND CRIMINAL OFFENDER RATES ARE NEGATIVELY 
CORRELATED WITH EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AMONG NATIVE HAWAIIAgS*" 

IN THE ALU I IKE NEEDS ASSESSMENT OF 1976, EDUCATION IS THE TOP PRIORITY 
OF THE HAWAIIAN COMMUNITY, AND WE BELIEVE THAT EDUCATIONS KEY TO REDUCTfON 
OF THE IDENTIFIED PROBLEMS* 

RECOMMENDATIO NS • _ 

BASED UPON tKJR EXPERIENCES IN ADMINISTERING A VARIETY OF PROGRAMS, IN 

FACILITATING FORUMS FOR EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND CCM&JNITY PROBLEM SOLVING 

ISSUES, AND FROM OUR OWN STUDY AND ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS IN THE HAWAIIAN 
« 

COMMUNITY, ALU LIKE OFFERS THE FOLLOWING, 

1. ALU LIKE IS A GRANTEE OF THE j^SfLHlSTRATlCS f£$ NATIVE AMERICANS* 
(DKHS) AND THE DIVISION OF INDIAN AND NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS, 
(USDOL). IN THE ADMINISTRATION FOR NATIVE AMERICANS AND DIVISION 
OF IHDIAH AS) NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS LEGISLATION, THE TKFM 
« "HATWE HAWAIIAN" 'iS DEFINED WITHOUT A QDitmiM FOR BROADEST 
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APPLICATION ft) THOSE IN NEED. WE RgCgff ENP THAT THE D EFINITION OF 
ftATiyE HAWAIIAN IN 42 U.S.C. B? ?*!* BE USED ^CONS ISTENTLY IN 
FEDERAL LEjagyfiBg FOR NATIV E HAWA IIANS. 

NOTE: • A SPECIAL EXCEPTION FOR THE HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION ACT 

MAY NEED TO BE CONSIDERED. » 

2. FEDERAL AGENCIES COMPILE THEIR INFORMATION ABOUT HAWAIIAN* DIFFERENTLY , 
SOME INCLUDE HAW A HANS AS NATIVE AMERICANS, OTHERS AS ASIAN/PACIFIC < 
ISLAND PEOPLE, OTHERS AS PACIFIC ISLAND PEOPLE, AND SO FORTH. DATA % 
IS NOT RECORDED IN A COMPARABLE MANNER WITH THE STATE OF HAWAII j 
WHICH MORE ACCURATELY RECORDS MINORIT^ DATA. CENSUS FIGURES Ft» 

^ HAWAIIAN REFLECT AN UNDERCOUNT. AS A RESULT, DATA ON HAWAllAs 

IS INCOMPLETE AND ACCURATE COMPARISONS /ANALYSES DIFFICULT TO JK>\ 
W& RECOJ&END THA T THE FEDERAL AND STATE DEFINITIONS FOR NAT I VE HAW AI LANS 

BE IDENTICAL TO THAT USED IN 42 U. S.C. I 2991a FOR NATIVE AMERICAN 

- < ■ ; 

PR OGRAMS . * - 

3. NEEDS OF NATIVE AMERICANS, SPECIFICALLY NATIVE HAWAIIANS AND URBAN 
INDIANS, HAVE BEEN ADDRESSED THROUGH THE ADMINISTRATION FOR NATIVE 
AMERICANS AND THE DIVISION OF INDIAN AND NATIVE Afffi^ICAN PROGRAMS. 
TRANSFER TO DIVISIONS' IN OTHER FEDERAL D^PARHJSNTS/AGQJC^ES WILL BE 
DISRUPTIVE AND COUNTERPRODUCTIVE M WE RECOMMEND THAT THE NATIVE HAWAIIANS 
(AND uitBAN INDIANS) CONTINUE TO fe^HSPftg^SED THROUGH THOSE EXISTING 

AGEN CIES . \ 

4. NATIVE HAW A I LANS AfcE NOT SPECIFICALLY INCLUDED IN THE INDIAN EDUCATION*— 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION , ADULT EDUCATION, HIGHER EDUCATION, HANDICAPPED, 

i * 

HOUSING & URBfN DEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION. WE RECOMMEND INCLUS 4PN OF m 
NATIVE HAWAIIANS 'AS* DEFINED IN THE NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS LEGISLA- 
TION (42 U.S.C . I 299 la) IN EACH OF THOSE ACTS WITH APPROPRIATE SET 
AS IDES TO ASSURE ADEQUATE RESOURCES TO STOP AND REVERSE THE NEGATIVE 
l S OCIO-ECONOMIC PROBLPS . 

ALSO, WE STRONGLY SUPPORT THE f&COMHSNDATXONS OF THE RAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS/ " 
BISHOP ESTATE RELATIVE TO THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF HAWAIIANS AND THE VIABLE 
COURSES OF ACTION. 

MAHALQ (THANK YOU) FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO CONTRIBUTE TO TOUR DELIBERATIONS . 
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, . Statement of Ann Nathaniel 

» 

s SENATOR WE1CKER AND COWHITTE^HQCBEKS, ALOHA. I AM ANN NATHANIEL. 
PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR ALU LIKE, INCORPORATED, A PRIVATE, 

NON-PROFIT, STATEWIDE" CC*«UNITY~BASED ORGANIZATION WITH A MEMBERSHIP OF 

j 

11,000. WHICH HAS AS ONE OF ITS PUBLIC PURPOSES THAf OF ASSISTING HAVAIIANS 

- * . » * 

TO DEVELOP ECONCfclC AND SOCIAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY, WITH ME JS WINONA RUBIN. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF ALU 'LIKE, WHO WILL PARTICIPATE IN THIS PRESENTATION, 
i ALU LIKE, INC IS FUNDED BY THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES* 'THROUGH THE" ADMINISTRATION OF NATIVE AMERICANS (ANA) SINCE FYf9^6, 

AND IS A GRANTEE OF THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT (FORMERLY CETA) UNDER 

THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH SJiE DIVISION OF INDIAN AND NATIVE* AMERICAN 4 

PROGRAMS (DINAP) SINCE FY1978. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS ARE RECEIVED FROM OTHER FEDERAL GRANTS, STATE MATCHING^ 
FUNDS , PRIVATE FOUNDATIONsTSIIH) I DIVIDUAL DONORS. 

ALU LIKE, INC. CONDUCTED A NE EDS ASSESSMENT. SURVEY OF THE NATIVE HAWAIIAN 
COWJUNLTY FROM OCTOBER 1975 THROUGH DECEMBER 197* IN A STAT^WIDrf EFFORT TO 
DETERMINE THE COMMUNITY'S NEEDS AND PRIORITIES. DATA HAS COMPILED FROM . 
EXISTING SOURCES, AREA MEETINGS AJ8* INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEWS TO OBTAIN FIRST HAND 
PERC^riONS IN ORDER TO CAREftfuLY DpCUMEOT FOR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT THE NEEDS . 
AND PRIORITIES Of**HE NATIVE HAWAIIAN STATEWIDE ^COMMUNITY. THIS WAS Tfffi f|rSJ - 

TIME A SURVEY OF TKIS NATURE HMD BEEN CONDUCTED AMONG HAWAIIANS. 

* * 
THE HAWAIIAN CCKMONITTOH ITS RESPONSES INDICATED THAT EDUCATION IS THE , , 

* . . 

TOP PRIORITY NEK), WITH EMPLOYMENT AND, 'SOB CREATION NEXT IB PRIORITY AND 

f * - ■» \ 



HEALTH, HOUSING ," HUMAN SERVICES AND NATIVfe^RICHTS CLUSTERED THEREAFTER." 

^ s PART OF OUR CONTINUING EFFORTS TO MEET THE ifi^&FlED NEEDS OF As.000 
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HAITIANS IN THE STATE, ALU LIKE HA& COLLECTED AND STtfpIED DATA ON HAWAIIAN 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. THESE NEH)S ARE ESPECIALLY SIGNIFICANT WHEN ONE CONSIDERS 

t IHAT SCHOOL-AGED CHILDREK (UNDER AGE 19) COMPRISE ABOUT 45X O&THE HAWAIIAN 
POPULATION WHEREAS ONLY ABOUT OUE-THlAo OF THE STATE FC^JLATION ARE IN THIS 
AGE GROUP. ALTHOUGH MORE THAN 21X (ABOUT 34,000) OF THE CHILDREN IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ARE HAWAIIANS, ONLY 6Z OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS ARE HAWAIIAN. THERE 

' ARE OVER 30 SCHOOLS WHERE MORE THAN 4pt OF THE STUDENT BODY ARE HAWAIIAN AKD, * 

* 

IN THESE SCHOOLS,* AVERAGE DAYS ABSENT FOR HAWAIIAN STUDENTS HAS BEEN MUCH 
* HIGHER COMPARED TO THE TOTAL STUDENT ENROLLMENT; ALSO, APPROXIMATELY 35* OF THE " 
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HAWAIIAN STtofcNTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE ACHJEVIN^ AT STAN life .3 OR BEUBf (FROM 

0-22 Percentile) in reading and hath test scores cos^fared with 2« of the public 

SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE STATE* , * - 

A CROWING CONCERN IS THE LfRCE NUMBER OF HAWAIIAN YOUTH (ABOUT 2,000 Acb 

WHO ARE UNACCOUNTED FOR AS VET* IB MATCHING THE NUMBER IN PUBLIC" AND **XVATEjr 
SCHOOLS WITH THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL ACE YOUNGSTERS. THUS, NOT SURPRISINGLY, 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS ARE IN TOP PRIORIltf. ' 1 

IN THE ALU LIKE NEEDS ASSESSMENT ik 1976, PARENTS INDICATED THAT SCHOOLS 
ARE NOT SENSITIVE TO THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN WITH A CULTURALLY HAWAII^ LIFE-STYLE, 
AND THAT HAWAIIAN CHILDREN ARE IN HEED OF HEAD-START PREPARATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AS A WAY OF INTEGRATING THEIR CULTURAL OS I EST AT I OS WITH THAT OF THE 
VASTLY DIFFERENT ORIENTATION IH THE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS THEY WILL ATT EM). 

H/#AIIAN PARENTS HAVE HIGH ASPIRATIONS FOR THEIR .CHILDREN; ALMOST UNANI- 
MOUSLY. THE PARENTS FEEL IT IS IMPORT AST FOR THEIR CHILDREN TO FINISH HIGH SCHOOL 
AH), WHEN ASKED IF THEY WOULD LIKE THEIR CHLDREH TO LEARN HAWAIIAN STUDIES ( 
SUBJECTS. OVERWHELMINGLY HIGH PERCENTAGES (9J-98J) ANSWERED IH THE AFFIRMATIVE. 
THE PARENTS CONSIDER ACCEPTABLE CULTURAL APPROACHES 'IN TEACHING THE BASIC SKILLS 
AND THE INCLUSION OF HAWAIIAN STUDIES AS AN INTEGRAL FART OF THE CURRICULUM TO 
BE VERY CRITICAL TO THE SUCCESS OF THEIR CHILDREN, 

CONSISTENT SLXH THESE IDENTIFIED NEEDS, FIVE YEARS AGO ALU LIKE INITIATED 
A PILOT PROJECT - HALAU 0 HALEIWA - IN COLLABORATION WITH THE HALEIWA ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION CENTRAL DISTRICT AND WAIALUA COMMUNITY PARENT'S 
CROUP. IT FOCUSED ON TEACHING *THE BASICS TO ALL KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 3 , 
STUDENTS THROUGH HAWAIIAN CULTURAL CONCEPTS. THE IMPACT HAS BEEN SIGNIFICANT 
IN CHANGING THE TEST RESULTS FROM STANINE 1 A 2 TO 3 h k AND THE DISTRICT HAS 
INCORPORATED THE CONCEPT INTO ITS REGULAR PROGRAM At HALEIWA AND IS DISSEMINATING 
THE TEACHING MATERIALS ELSEWHERE IN THE DISTRICT. HOWEVER, BUDGET PROBLEMS FOR 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION MAY ENDANGER PROGRAMS SUCH 'AS THIS. 
\ AUJ L i KE VIDEO PRESENTATIONS Vjfljjffi*' TOE FWILT 5rEATURISG THE ' • 

KUPUNAWAHINE EDITH KANAXAOLE AM) OKA^^ THE CLASSROOM FEATURING MAHEALANI 
PESCAIA AT A WINDWARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARE ATTEMPTS TO ENCOURAGE THE USE OF 
CULTURAL APPROACHES IN LEARNING WHICH IMPROVE CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT AND FACILITATE 
LEARNING "FOR HAWAIIAN AND NON- HAWAIIAN STUDENTS ALIKE. . 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION'S HAWAIIAN STUDIES AND KUPUHA (EU>ESS) IN THE m . 
CLASSROOM PROGRAMS ARE A BEGINNING IN MEETING THE NEEDS OF HAWAII'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
YET, THESE PROGRAMS HAVE NOT BEEN GIVEN HIGH PRIORITY TOR BUDGEX ALLOCATIONS. 

THE EFFORTS OF THE KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS / B I SHOP ESTATE IN PREPARING THE 
NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT REPORT AND IN IMPLEMENTING SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS HAVE ADDRESSED SOME OF THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. EV£N . " 
THESE EFFORTS HAVE BEEN LIMITED, 

THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF HAWAI IANS ARE SIGNIFICANT, THE ATTEMPTS JO 
ADDRESS THESE NEEDS ARE MINIMAL IN RELATION TO THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM. 

THE NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION ASSESSMENT REPORT BY THE KAMEHAMEHA 
SCHOOLS /BISHOP ESTATE PROVIDES A SOUND BASE FROM WH^CH PLANS AND PROGRAMS , ' 

CAN PROCEED. , 

" ♦ 

ALU LIKE STRONGLY SUPPORTS THE RECOMKQ1DAT I ON S OF THE KAMEHAMEHA 
VBISIPP ESTATE RELATIVE TO THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF HAVAHA^S AND 
VIABLE COURSES OF ACTION TO ADDRESS IDENTIFIED NEtfDST, 
ALU LIRE'S EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR WINONA RUBIN WILL CONTINUE WITH OUR 
PRESENTATION TODAY WITH HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEEDS ASSESSMENT, PROGRAM 
ACCOKPLISraENTS AND RECC^WENDATIONS- 



Mrs. Rubin. Tharfk you very much. 

Also, I included in here. some infprmatidn that would be helpful with 
the! total understanding of the listeners here today. We'll forgo that and 
take mi testimony from this point. 

Alu Like is the first Hawaiian grantee nationally of the Administra- 
tion for Native Americans, Department t)f Health and Human Services, 
and- the Division of Native American Programs, in the U.S. Department 
of Labor. Alu Likes research and data collection about Hawaiians is 
the most comprehensive in thcr State at this time. Highlights of this data 
are summarized in appendix A, data on Hawaiian^ including tables 1 
through 9B, 'and ^appendix B, a brief summary of Alu Like's needs 
assessment of 1976. 

Briefly, the data shows that compared to all ethnic groups in Hawaii, 
naftive Hawaiians experience higher rates of unemployment, poverty, 
welfare eligibility, incarceration, and health probfcms; and experience 
lower levels of education success and completion of degree programs. 

If 1 may refer to a few graphs and charts which visually display some 
of this data, with the assistance of Van Hern Diamond, assistant direc- 
tor, let' me quickfy review the highlights. And these charts are in the ap- v 
pendix A. * 

Hawaiians comprise approximately 175,000 or 19 percent of the 
State's population, so the population is a minority in a State of 
minorities. / 

The number of Hawaiians in the population of each island ranges 
from 15 percen^on Lanai to 62 percent on Molokai and nearly 100 per- 
cent on Niihau. Sixty-eight percent of the Hawaiians in the State, how- 
ever, live on Oahu. 

* # 

Approximately 45.3 percent of the Hawaiians are age 19 and below 
compared to 32.2 percent forthe State population. 

Thirty-nine percent of the Hawaiian households have five or more 
persons/and 31 percent of Hawaiian households are living below pov- 
erty levels. 

• Ten percent of the Hawaiian adtilts are unemployed, or nearly twice 
the statewide rate in 1980, and that ratio of unemployment for Hawaii- 
ans has not changed significantly since. 

Only 6.6 percent of the 20,000 minority-oyned businesses in Hawaii 
are owned by Hawaiians. 

Although the number of Hawaiians arrested and charged are propor- 
tionate to the Hawaiian population in the State, the total incarcerated is 
41 percent. 

Approximately 66 percent of the youth in correctional institutions are 
Hawaiians, * 
' Approximately 35 to 38 percent of the 34,000 Hawaiians in public 
schools are in stanines 1 to 3 wljjch is the equivalent to the zero to 22 
percentile range. 

Of learning disabled youngsters in the public schools, approximately 
L200 or 76.5 percent are Hawaiian. * ; 

Certain additional highlights of data on Hawaiians are contained in 
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the two-page extract in appendix A. And the additional information 
there is all in chart form for you in the appendix A.- 

1 wish to emphasize that the majority of Hawaiians are productive, 
contributing, and proud members of the State etonomy. However, there 
are still significant needs to be addressed to prevent magnifying the 
problems. 

Substantial evidence links some of these negative social indicators to 
the lack of educational achievement Our cost-benefit study shows that 
"both welfare eligibility rates and. criminal offender rates are negatively 
correlated with educational achievement among native^Hawaiians," 

In the Alu Like needs assessment of 1976^ education was the top 
priority of the Hawaiian community, and we believe education is key to 
the reduction of the identified problem^. 

Based upon our experiences in administering a variety of programs, 
in facilitating forums for exchange of information and community 
problem solving issues, and from our own study and analysis of prob- 
lems in the 'Hawaiian community, Alu Like offers the following; 

One, Alu Like is a grantee of the Administration for Native Ameri- 
cans, and the Division of Indian and Native American Programs. In the 
Administration for Native Americans and the Division of Indian and , 
Native America^ Programs legislation, the term native Hawaiian is de- 
fined without a quantum for broadest application to those in need. We 
recommend that the definition of native Hawaiian in 42 United States 
Code section 2991a be used consistently in Federal legislation for native 
^ Hawaiians. A special exception for the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act may need to be considered. 

No. 2, Federal agencies compile 'their information about Hawaiians 
differently. Some include Hawaiians as native Americans, others as 
Asian/Pacific island people, others as Pacific island people, or so ftrth. 
Data is not recorded in a comparable manner with the State of Hawaii, 
which more accurately recoros minority data. Census figures for 
Hawaiians reflect an undercoyni As a result, data on Hawaiians is in- 
complete and accurate comparisons and analyses are difficult to do. We 
recqjnmend that the Federal and State definitions of native Hawaiians 
be identical to that used in 42 United States Code section 2991a for na- 
tive American programs. 1 * 

Three, needs of native Americans, specifically native Hawaiians and 
urban Indians, have been addressed through the Administration for Na- 
tive Americans and the Division of Indian and Native Anterfsan Pro- 
grams. Transfer to divisions in other Federal departments and agencies 
will fc£ disruptive and counterproductive. We recommend that the na- 
tive Hawaiians and urban Indians continue to be addresed through 
those existing agencies* 

No. 4, native Hawaiians arc not specifically included in the Indian 
education, vocational education, adult Education, higher education, 
handicappfcd, housing, . and urban development .legislation. We recom- 
mend inclusion of native Hawaiians as defined in the native American 
progftms legislation in each of these acts with appropriate set-asida to 
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assure adequate resources to stop and reverse' the negative socioeco- 
nomic problems. 

Also, we strongly support the recommendations of the Kamehametja 
schools. Bishop estate relative to the educational needs of HawaiiaiiS; 
and the viable courses oLaction. 

Mahalo for the opportunity to contribute to your deliberations. 

Senator Weicker. *ITiank you very much. 1 think you d<f contribute. I 
think clearly the breakdown you represented here has graphically por- 
trayed the community as a whole, more particularly those matters that 
relate to Ahe naUY^ Hawaiian*. 

Senator Inouye. I'm glad that we have had the opportunity to hear 
from the native Hawaiian community, because it is essential that the 
Congress understand the problem. Ym hoping that in our consideration 
of Kinau Kamalei*s report these same statistics wiU be presented, be- 
cause I think they are very important. Thank you very much. 

Senator Weicker. thank you very much. 

Now, we have as our next witness Myron Thompson. 

The committee has been impressed by the efforts of Senator Inouye 
and his staff to make our vasit a pleasurable one, but in addition, 
Myron, the staff of the Kamehameha schools has been enormously 
helpful to the committee, to the staff, to the Senator. Td like to publicly 
thank you. - ^ * > 

statement of myron thompson. chatr and representative, the 
native hawaiiax education commission v ^ 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, it's really been 
a pleasure for us also. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Senator Inouye. I'd like to thank you 
for this opportunity to appear before you and your committee, and for 
your support of the people of Hawaii and in ^particular the native 
Hawaiians, 

My name is Myron Thompson. I am here to discuss the need to tar- 
get Federal funding for the education of native Hawaiian children, i 
have provided detailed written testimony for your ^committee. My re- 
marks, now. will summarize my testimony. 

Early last year I was asked by the Secretary of Education, Terrel Bell, 
'to serve as chairman of the Executive Steering Committee for the native 
Hawaiian educational assessment project. The purpose of this project 
'requested by your committee, was to quantify the severity and scope of 
the educational needs of native Hawaiians, and to determine what could 
be done to improve the situation. 

Our final report was presented to Secretary Bell in March 1983. Mr. 
Chairman, Td like to take this opportunity to introduce sane of thq 
people who are responsible for helping us develop this report- 
To my right is Dr. Ben Young. Dr. Young is on the faculty at the 
University of Hawaii School of Medicine. To my left is Dr. Pauline 
King. Dr, King is a history professor at the University of Hawaii. And 
next to Pauline is Dr. Hamilton McCubbin. Dr. McCubbin, we hope, is 
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on short leave to the University of Minnesota, we hope to get him back 
soon. There arc other people; I'd just like to get back and name them, 
Mr. Uri Brennan from Cornell University. Mrs. Harriet Hock, who's a 
classmate of mine, who decided to go back and become a lawyer, now a 
Honolulu attorney at this point in time. Tom Cook, with the University 
of Hawaii. Dr. Cook just received a national award. Dr. Frank Rvan. an 
Indian presently with the White House, staff. Dr. Robert Sweet, he's 
also with the White House staff presently.. ' 

We found that the native Hawaiians as a group are at risk, as you've 
just heard, virtually from birth. Hawaiian children are hampered in 
their development by numerous barriers and conditions that contribute 
to their low educational achievement. 

We have isolated three categories of need in our report and I'd like 
to share those needs with you. 

In the area of standardized achievement scores Hawaiian students in 
the public school system score below parity in the national norms in 
reading and math. 

No. 2. in-Wie area of special education needs, native Hawaiians face a 
wide array of economic, physical, and mental health, social and institu- 
tional problems— we have explored- that already— which influence their 
academic achievement. I'd like to refer to figure 3 and it does show the , 
disparity between the kind of difficulties in comparison to the size of 
population. 

Area three has to do with the culturally- related academic needs. We 
have found that Hawaiians have increasingly become strangers in their 
own land, and virtually lost the remnants of their values, lifestyle, lan- 
guage, and beliefs. This loss is manifested in depression, self-disparage- 
ment and inferior scholastic achievement 

I want- to emphasize that although we have been able to define these 
separate, areas of need, each of the three categories is only pan of the 
whole picture. For example, poor achievement on a standardized test is 
■> often a manifestation of self-disparagement, which results from depres- 
sion, which may be caused by poor health. The problems are inter-re- 
lated, and the solutions must be likewise: Comprehensive, and coordin- 
ated. Our report includes many recorrfrnendations'**for systematic and 
coherent tapping of existing legislation to institute programs which we 
feel will address these problems. Bach of the programs we are recom- 
mending has established a record ' of effectiveness in the' three ap- 
proaches, preventive area, remedial area, and a prospective area. 

I'd like to refer you to figure 4. outlining* the basic recommendations 
that we make, which are outlined according to the approach by par- 
ticular programs, with reference to existing law as well as the amount of 
funding that seems to be required. . < 

Our first recommendation calls for the creation of a child and family 
resource center program. Such a program was developed under the ad- 
ministration for children, youth, and families, but could be sponsored 
by Federal legislation, including the Education for the Handicapped 
Act 
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1 am submitting excerpts from a 1979 General Accounting Office re- 
' port to the Congress, which indicates that an investment in early pre- 
ventive efforts reduces the need for Government spending in the long 
term. 

Second, we arc recommending funds for a Pacific region educational 
research laboratory. You just heard about that from Dr. Thompson. We 
are pleased that this laboratory is 'already in the formative stages, thanks 
to the support of this committee, in particular Senators Hatfield and 
Inouye, and to funding by the National Institute of Education. We look 
forward to continuing Federal assistance in developing this critical 
endeavor, , 

Our third recommendation is for support of public schools training 
now being conducted by the Kamehameha schools. Bishop estate. 
About 40 percent of the annual education expenditures of our private 
school is devoted to the improvement of public education in Hawaii. 
An important means of assisting public schools to better develop Ha- 
waiian children is the Kamehameha elementary program, better known 
as KEEP. Thave submitted the introduction of a Ford Foundation 
evaluation of KEEP, and from the Congressional Record citing two 
programs as having potential value on a national scale. Our recommen- 
dation proposes that the Federal Government join with us in support- 
ing the dissemination of this successful program in the public schools. 

Recommendations four and five call for tutorirtg, counseling, or cul- 
tural studies that are very similar i& the program conducted under the 
Indian Education Act. We have found, especially through our work" 
with NavajoS in Rough Rock, Ariz., that there are many similarities be- 
tween the needs of native Hawaiian and Indian children. • . f 

Our sixth and seventh recommendations are for job skills training, % 
higher education scholarships. We are seeking set-asides in the Voca- 
tional Education Act, the Adult Education Act, and Higher Education 

* Act to support such programs. 

The total annual cost for the m of programs we are recommending is 
well under $5 million. With the assistance of such a range of programs 
we foresee a time when Native Americans will no longer require special 
assistance. 

In summary, the problems of native Hawaiians are many and they 
are complex. Attempts to resolve these problems will require a broad 
blse of support coming from Federal State, and local sources. 

The. Kamehameha schools, Bishop estate expect to participate in the 
development, funding, and implementation of the programs to help our 
children and to assume a proper measure of responsibility for dealing 
with these concerns. Furthermore, we know of other private institutions" 
that are willing to support these programs. We believe that the estab- 
lishment of such a Federal, State, and private partnership is in keeping 
with our Nation's philosophy of private sartor participation in the pro- 
vision of human services. 

Chairman Weicker, 1 would like to thank you, as well as Senator 
Inouye, as well as other members of your committee, for your interest 




and, attention to this matter. I hope that the information 1 have shared 
with you assists you in providing legislative actions whictt will prove 
-beneficial to children who are at risk. * • 

We on the panel here are pleased to. answer any questions you mav 
have. 1 - 

Senator Weicker. Senator Inouye. 

Senator Inouye. I don't know where to begin, but I'd like 'to publicly 
f thank the Kamehameha schools. Bishop estate, for the role they have 
played in assuring that children, native Hawaiian children, receive a bet- 
ter break in life. And your study is being carefully considered, as far'as 
implementing legislation. I can assure you that af the appropriate time 
they will be introduced. So I'tharik you very much. 

"Mr. Thompson. Thank you'. Senator Inouye. Thank you again Sena- 
tor Weicker. . . 

Senator Weicker. Tell me now, it seems to me that if the Bishop es- 
tate, Kamehameha schools are carrying forth in this area, > what is ex- 
pended by- the private sector in this regard, which you represent 

Mr. Thompson. Presently we're expending 40 percent of our' budget 
expenditures muhe area of assisting- our public schoolsysten\ That's 
our present expenditure. In 10 years, we anticipate .70 percentV that 
budget will btrin the private sector. We believe that in order ttfWove a 
race of people, the Hawaiian people, the area of implcmentau/n should 
be -m our public school system where mere are 80 percent of the 
youngsters being served. , 

\4 " a x^S^h VhaL doeS the figure 40 ^hnt represent" in dollars? 
M ^^3 It re P resents a number of community development 
programs witippr Department of Education, as well as other private or- 
ganizations". It also represents 10 years of research that we did to de- 
velop the reading program that we are attempting to implement at this 
time. In regard to*that limitation we' are in five public' schools with this 
program at this point in time. And the cost I have on this- in this budg- 
et is a htUe.over $800,000, is what it's costing us to implement the pro- 
grams, 'to do it within the public school system. If Vou see yourselves 
Wing able uj put up $800,000 we can service another'lO schools. 

Senator Weicker. And. the matter which you raise in your' testimony 
you say that the annual cost would be $5 million? 

Mr. Thompson. To begin with, yes. 

Sector Weicker. And an additional $5 million? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes: for iifeQnce, .in the area of scholarships and 
adult education training programs, presently we're expending $450,000 
in scholarships with yhungsfcrs within this community and we're asking 
for another $450,000 here. I? would be considered as a match. I would 
hope. > » 

Senator Weicker. Sounds to me like this State is very fortunate to 
have you people operating in it, in terms of laying the groundwork for' 
what has to be done over the longer period of lime. I see your first 
recommendation on child and family resource centers, a program under 
the administration for children, youth, and families, which would be 
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funded by other Federal legislation through the Education " for the 
Handicapped Act, and submitting excerpts of the 1979 General Ac- 
counting Office j'feport to the Congress, which indicated an investment 
in early preventive efforts redufced tfie need for Government spending 
in the long term. 

'Now,'! can attest personally to a far more difficult situation than 
yours. I have a retarded child, and he's the beneficiary of what is called 
early intervention. And from a cost-benefit basis, we now know -the 
state of the art to 'be that the investment in education with him, literally 
starting at the age of 3 months, is going to enable him to be«main- 
streamed, and he's riot going to be a concern of the taxpayers, but 
rather go h&own way and be a useful member of our American so- 
ciety. So, thaKjs the state of the- art I'm not just talking about the 
retarded. I'm talking about special situations with economically disad- 
vantaged people and special problems of native Americans: The invest- 
'ment that we make early on, believe me. is gping to save everybody a 
.great deal of money and have a happy result to the individual involved. 

Mr. Thompson. I'm very glad to hear this. I'm also very glad to hear 
that your son is helped through this kind of problem. We felt this for 
quite some time. What we're % saying is now we want it targeted. 

Senator Inolte. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Whicker. Dan? 

Senator Inolye. Since the testimony will be studied by the staff and 
by most members of the committee, I think it may be helpful at this 
stage if you would briefly tell us what the Kamehameha schools, Bishop 
estate is all about, and then I think the committee can understand why 
you have this special .interest 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; the school was created by Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
and her total holdings ofVland went to support two insutuuons that she 
designed at that time. One school was for girls and one school was for 
boys. Since that time we've provided jeducational opportunities for a 
limited amount of young people. More recently, though, we have, be- 
come very concerned about how this institution can expand the overall 
educational system so that all the children of Hawaii, and in particular 
80 percent of the youngsters in the public school system could benefit 
from improvement of educational opportunities. 

So it started back 10 years ago and we targeted it in 1980. We said 
we are going to move our resources, we're going to maintain a quality 
school here for the amount of youngsters we have come into this 
school, but we're going to shift our emphasis .and go out to the com- 
munity to address the needs of the 80 percent who are out there, along 
with the community agencies, and in particular the Department of Edu- 
cation. So, that's the philosophy we have. 

Senator Inouye, So, 80 percent of the native Hawaiian children are in 
public schools and 20 percent in the Kamehameha schools? . 

Mr, Thompson. No; 4 percent are in our school, the other 16 percent 
are in other private schools. I don't worry about them, they can hack it 
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Senator Inouye. You handle 4 percent, but 30 percent are out in the 
public sector? 

Mr. Thompson? That's correct. Senator. ' 
4 Senator Inouye. Howrioes your school fare in the statistics? 

Mr. Thompson. They fare quite well when you compare it to other 
youngsters here, even though the Hawaiians are at the lower end of the 
upper scale, and so attention needs to be paid there. Also we hop© to 
have some of that attention in our school, itself. 

Senator Inouye. But the students of your- school do better than the 
native Hawaiian students in the public school system? 

Mr. Thompson. Oh, yes, they do much better. 

Senator Weicker. 1 must confess I'm impressed, you know, with the 
enlightenment of the policy of the Kamehameha schools in the interest 
of the public sector. The public sector might take advantage of it. J 
don't think I know of another example like this, insofar as private foun- 
dations or private schools are concerned. It's fantastic, it really is. 

1 have no further questions at this time. Dan. 

Senator Inouye. No. * 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you again. 

Senator Inouye. Mr. Chairman, at a later time, if committee members 
wish to submit questions to witnesses, can they do that? 

Senator Weicker. They certainly can; the recoqj will be left open for 
ail members of the committee, even those not here- to submit -questions*; 
and have responses for the record. Your statement will be included in 
• the recgrd at this point, Myron. . ' 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. „ 

Senator Weicker. Thank you. 

[The statement follows:] 
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Statement of Myron Thompson 

• Good afternoon Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
My name is Myron Thompson . I am a trustee of The/Kamebameha 
Schools/Bishop Estate, an educational Institution in Honolulu,.) 
established in 1887 for the purpose of educating children of 
native Hawaiian descend I a* here today to fcscuss the need to 
target federal funding for the education of- nat Ife Hawaiian 
children. I have provided written testimony for your committee 
that includes considerable detail. My remarks, now, will 
summarize my- testimony. " * 

* Karly last year I was asked by Secretary of Education 
Terrel Bell to serve is chairman of the Executive Steering 

' Committee for the Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment Project. 
This project, requested by your comm^tee,' involved a one-year , 
study of the educational needs of ngjive "Haws! Ian children from 
birth to age 18. The final- report; of this project was presented 
to Secretary Befrl in Matjch of this year. 

t 

Specifically, Kr. Chairman, the Native Hawaiian Educational 

Assessment Project was established because persons of native 

Hawaiian ancestry do not perform as well as^tbeir non-Hawaiian 

counterparts. THhe pSrpose of the project wa3 to quantify the 

severity and. scope of the problem *»* to determine what could be 

* v 

done to improve the situation of the Hawatians. The study 
focused prlma/llyon educational needs, having bean designed on 
the premise that educatlon,.begiBBiaij particularly with the very 
young, is the best and most important Beans for changing and 
improving an individual's economic and social self-sufficiency. 

Through this comprehensive surveys we found that native 
Hawaiians are a group at risk, virtually from birth* Hawaiian 
children are hampered io their development by numerous barriers, 
which include Susceptibility to a wide array of physic*! health 

« 
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disorders and disabilities! poor septal -health! lew soclo- 
economic status; alienation from tb# major lost itut ions is our 
society} cultural barriers aod differences; and rural sur- 
roundings which are often deficient in services and facilities. 



'ibute to shaping a group of 



1 * 



V These conditions all contr 
children that has low educational achievement. *e isolated three 
categories of need in ouf* report. Briefly, they arez 

r 

1) Standardized achievement needs t Hawaiian 

students in our public school system score 
below parity with national norms in reading 
' and smth. (Refer to Figure |* Need « Pari ty^ with 
National Norms.) They, as native Americans, and 
one of the Tour largest population groups in 
Hawaii, are at the bottom of most measures of 

• * - « . • AftKAtlAMl , KMffTfflPJ&r , m IWA* *A Jr* HI. ?i- 

Need m Parity with Highest Local Group.) 

i 

2) Special education needs i Native Hawallans face a 

*> - 
wide array of economic, physical and mental health, 

' social, and institutional problems which influence 

* r 

their academic achievement. * (Refer to Figure 3t 

Special Educational Needs,) They are grossly 

overrepreseoted on some 32 indicators of special 

educational needs, including rolls oft the 

learning and physically "disabled! substance 

abusers! excessive absentees! abused children. 

Moreover, Hawallans £ave a life expectancy that 

Is from 5-10 years shorter than others In Hawaii. 

% 

3) Culturally- related academic needs t as Hawaii's 

economy boomed in the twentieth century, Hawallans 
Increasingly became strangers in thelav own land, 
and virtually ldet remnants of fbei rvalues, 
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lifestyle, langua^mlnd beliefs* tRefeT to Figure 

* 4s Oflt ure Lose/Stress Syndrome.) This lose lias 

manifested la depression, sel f-dieparagemeot 

* . * 

^ and* Inferior scholastic achievement. 

i X want to emphasize that although 'we have bees able to 
define these separate aregs of need, each of the three categories 
is only part of the whole picture, For example, £oor achievement 
on a standardized test is often a manifestation of self- 
disparagement, which results from depression, which ©ay be caused 
by poor health. Thus, the problems are Int^r- related, an% tbe 
solutions must be likewise, comprehensive and coordinated. 

Now that we have defined the problems and needs of Hawaiian 

children, we are anxious to move ahead with solutions. Our 

report Includes raaay recommendations which we feel address the 

problems we define^. Because the problems are so wide^nglng, ^ 

the solutions oust be inclusive. Therefore, we have put a great 

v 

deal of effort into searching for existing programs at the 
federal, sta^e, and local levels that will address these oeede- 

The set of programs we are recommending .meet the requirement 
of being inclusive, and each has established a record of ef- 
fectiveness and support through existing legislation. *Tnus, we 
are not • recommending new legislation,' rather, we are recom- 
mendiog that existing legislation be tapped in a systematic, 
^coherent manjaer*. ggfissfc 

This set of programs, identified as the most needed by 
Hawaiian students, are aimed primarily at improving basic 
educational skills. They represent three necessary approaches * 
Preventive, Remedial, and Prospective. (Refer to Figure St 
Recommended Prog rami*. > 
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'primary prevent ive' efforts ln iof » nCy « ^ ' ' 

recommended program, one eMch delved strong positive % 

Ration from the General Accounting Office, .. the Coil- and . 

_„_ Thts tvDe of program «as 

Family Resource Center program. This type 

developed 'under the auspices of the Administration, for Chores 

youth and lS.III~. «. « « ^ ^ 

supported by otber federal legislation, Including the Education 

of the Handicapped Act.' 1 «ould U*. you to *noe that another 
private agency, The Queen UltuoKaUnt Trust, has agreed to -or* 
,„ partnership^ The Kamehameha' Schools and the federal 
government in these preventive early childhood prog-rams. Nr. 
Chairman, 1 have submitted, along .11. « "It ten testimony, a 
letter from The Queen LllluoKalaui Trust stating this commitment. 

j 
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the record a resolution adopted recently by the Rough Rock 
Scbbol District, Inc. praising this collaborative effort* Of 
course, we do not wisb tt) as& the other Native Americans to share 
with us their already limited funds. Instead, we will be asking 
for increased appropriations for the Indian Bducafipn Act. 

Prospect Ive programs are ^bose which look 'towards the 
future, which aim to prepare Hawaiian students for the challenges 
,and competition which lie beyond bas*lc schooling. We are 
recommending programs for Job skill* training and scholarships 
for higher education. At the federal level, we are seeking 
set-asides in the Vocational Education Act, the Adult Education 
Act, and the Higher ' Ed ucat ion" Act to support such programs. 

The total annual cost for the set of programs we have 
recommended is well under five million dollars. The Uaple- 
mentation of any one of these programs would help, but the 
implementation of the set of programs could, we believe, provide 
the Impetus necessary to actually solve the problem. Wtb the 
assistance of such a range of programs we foresee a time when 
native Hawalians viU no longer require special assistance. 



4 



Two crucial steps need to be taken for federal legislative 
support. Firs.t, existing legislation needs to be amended to 
<e^ble native Hawatians to participate in set-aside funding. 
Second,, sufficient funding ^for these programs needs to be 
appropriated* 

« 

sr. 'Chairman, this concludes my discussion of the 
educational needs of native &wallans and of our recommendations 
for programs that wiljl address these needs. In summary, the 
problems of native Hawalians are many and they are complex. 
Attempts to resolve these problems will require a broad base of 
support coming from federal, state and lop a I source^. 
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1 want to point out that The Kaaefaameha Schools/ Biajhop 
Estate is committed to tile education atad advancement of children 
of native Hawaiian ancestry. We fully expect to participate in 
the development, fuadiqfc, and implementation of programs to, help 
bur. children f and thereby assume a proper measure of 
responsibility for dealing with these concerns. Me believe the 
establishment of such a federal, state and pri-vate partnership is 
in Keeping with our nation's philosophy of private sector 
participation in the provision of 'human services. « 



Senators, I hope that the information we have shared today > * 
will assist you is taking actio ? n which will lead to the creation 
of educational programs that will prove beneficial not only to 
the ^hildren of Hawaiian descent, but also to all children who 
are at-risk, 

>/ , ♦ 

Thank you Mr* Chairman and members of the committee for your 
interest and attention to this matter. I will be pleased to 
answer any questions .jou may have* ^ 
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rr Figure 3 
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* ^ Percent Distribution by Ethnic Group for 16 Special Education Diagnoses, 
• State of Hawaii Public Schools, 1980-1981 
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STATEMENT OF DR. GREGORY ASHTON, DEPARTMENT OF <* GENETICS. 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Senator Wqcker. We have one more panel: Dr. Gregory Ashton, de- 
partment of genetics, school of medicine. University of Hawaii; Dr. 
Larry. Piette, executive* director, cancer center of Hawaii, University of 
Hawaii; and Dr. Ben Young, school of medicine, University of Hawaii. 
We're inching toward our takeoff time to Molokai, so please proceed in 
any/ way you see fit I'm looking forward to this testimony, it's one of 
'the areas which brought, the committee to Hawaii; So, you might be 
last, but you're certainly no less one of the objectives of this committee. 

Proceed. » * » 

Dr. Ashton. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, staff members, a survey from- 
the State of Hawaii Department of Health in 1981 estimated there were 
73.000 individuals in this State who were experiencing' family, employ- 
ment, and/or legal problems with alcohol. This is a significant propor- / 
tion of the adult population, and probably many more are ^ot - admit- 
ting to these problems that we fight . »♦.'«. 

If we define abuse of alcohol as^ the consumption of 2 or more 
ounces of pure alcohol a day on the average, which is a pint of wine or 
a six-4)ack of beer or four or five shot* of scotch or whatever your pref- 
erence is. then approximately 1 fr> 6 of the population abuses alcohol 
and may be in need of treatment , 

While not restricted to any particular ethnic group in Hawaii, native 
Hawaiians ma^have more problems than some other of our groups. 
. Studies have shown that native Hawaiians are subject— as you've, heard 
in testimony today— to a variety of problems, such as ones studied in 
native Americans. And I have listed some of them in my testimony. 

Ydp have heard other testimony today, and this is a fact which we 
are hoping to understand better; if me Itsdkikt 'flte cohWmpbon Tig- " ' ' 
ures which I have given to you in my testimony, you will see that Cau* 
casians and native Hawaiians drink a lot more than some of the other 
ethnic groups here, such as the Orientals and the Filipinos. Yet, in 
treatment centers; alcohol, treatment centers, native Hawaiians are very 
much underrepresented. From this one can conclude that either they 
don't suffer from alcoholism, which seems unlikely, or that there are 
other factors which prevent them taking advantage of those particular " 
facilities. 

The study which we are proposing is essentially an interdisciplinary 
study, and it differs in that this, as far as we know, is one of the few in- 
terdisciplinary studies which have been proposed. It involves psychol- 
ogists, physiologists, geneticists, and other disciplines. 

And we are proposing to take on the problems by looking at the two 
major areas within alcohol consumption. Obviously, if one doesn't 
drink, one is not going to become a drunk driver. And if one doesn't 
drink, one is not going-to become an alcoholic. We see consumption as 
a primary consideration. 

There are two* major areas which we wish to look at, "and we're pro- 
posing the appropriate field agencies study the development of the cul- 
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tural factors. Among these my colleagues believe that such factore as en- 
vironmental stress,, coping with the pattern of the culture, the family 
support system, the kind-pf.personality, are important. We propose that 
these be examined also foNgenetic differences; 

It is well known, for example, that Japanese people have enzymes 
which, arc variable in the technical sense from those found in the Cau- 
casian* population, and the well known reaction in some Orientals that 
is as a result of these particular kind of enzymes. Simplv nothing is 
known about the genetics of alcohol consumption or alcoholism in na- 
tive Hawanans,*and very little is known about a comparison 'of the com- 
parative function of these in other racial groups in Hawaii. 

What we're trying to do essentially is to find the most Important fac- 
tors which lead to alcoholism, and to use this information to make the 
public aware of these factors. In essence, what is now well-established 
in heart disease, the danger signs of heart disease, or in cancer, the 
major signs of cancer, we are hoping to do in Hawaii. And this, of 
course, has both local and national significance. 

We've applied to the National Institute for Alcohol Abuse for sup- 
port of this particular- activity, have a grant application whiijh is now 
being considered, and Senator Ihouye has been most supportive of our 
attempts to achieve funding for these particular studies. And I would 
like to thank him for all that effort. We certainly do appreciate it, as 
well as his other help for the school of medicine at the University of 
Hawaii and for the people of the State. ' 

Thank you. Senators, for your attention. 

Senator Weicker. Thank you very much, Dr. Ash ton. Your statement 
will be included in the record at this'point. 
[The statement follows:] 
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Statement o£ Dr. Grbgory Ashton 
ALCOHOL CWSOFnCK AND ALOMLISM IN KASCAII 

The alcohol -related problem faced by the nation as a whole are also 
evident to a narked degree in Hawaii. While alcohol abuse and alcohol i» are 
not restricted to any single ethnic group, Kraiians and part-Ktwaiians may 
haw particular problem* : A number of studies ham dram attention to the 
self -disparagement of oat live Hawaiian youth with respect to Deceived 
livelihood of academic achievement. In an esse&ially fully-aaericanlsed 
competitive community this creates problem of identity, Coping mechanisms 
Inclu d e withdrawal and avoidance, sometimes through- excess! ve use of alcohol* 
Information about drinking habits comes from a survey of ■ore than 10,000 
• Individuals 18 years of age and older. The analysis related to the ethnically 
"pure" individmls of the five major races in the survey- Ko eutcrosses were 
included except for the "Italian" group^ which was limited to individuals who 
reported SOI or sore ftewniian ancestry. Questionnaire items on drinking 
determined wimther individuals consumed alcoholic beverages, and if so, the 
type of beverage and usual weekly amount. The age-adjusted percent 
consumption of five or more ounces of ethane! per wee^ was as follows: 
Caucasian "Hawaiian" Chinese Filipino . Japanese 
nnles . 23.5 24.9 5.6 12.7 ' 14.9 

ftsaales 8.2 5.!! 1.0 0.7 1.6 

Our knowledge of ethnic diversity in alcohol i» in Hawaii is sketchy. 
Caucasians are significantly over-represented on a proportionate basis in 
alcoholism treatment end halfway-house facilities. Whether this is because 
alcoholism is more frequent in Caucasians, or whether other factors operate is 
simply not know*. Like two other native American groups » the American Indians 
and Eskimos/Aleuts, Hawaiian* are an "at risk" population with many alcohol- * 
associated problems. The life expectancy of this group is currently about 68 
years, about ten years less thaa that of the Japanese who surpass all other » 
groups in terms of longevity, aaf approximately six years less than that of 
the combined population (Gardner 1980). The shorter life expectancy of native 
Americans, including Hawaiian*, mm/ be partially a ccou nt ed for by thsir 
greater incidence of deaths due to conditions which may he alcobol -related. 
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Inese include, msjmll as alcohol -related pathologies, complication of 
pregnancy and childbirth, congenital anomalies, accidents and homicides- 
BAS1S OF OR HtQPOSH) RESEARCH 

The obvious ethnic differences in alcohol use and abuse and possible 



differences in alcoholism constitute the backdrop of our proposed research, 
and the economic and social coasexajemces provide justification for the urgency 
of our proposed study* 

Ihere is an impressivm body of literature testifying to variation in 
alcohol use and abuse in human populations, and a general awareness that this 
variability is due to complex interaction of cultural, social, and biological 
factors. On the cultural and social side a review of the literature suggests 
that ethnic differences in alcohol use are associated with group differences 
in cultural traditions and family norms for alcohol use, independent of an 
individual's am life circumstances* Along with these general ethnic 
differences, our data suggest that both ethnic and individual variation in 
environmental stress, in support systems and in domains of personality 
significantly influence alcohol related behaviors. 

On ths biological site it has been knoam for sow tine that two major 
liver enzymes, aldehyde dehydrogenase (AEH) and acetaldehyde dehydrogenase 
(Aim) contihute to ethanol metabolism. With' the discovery that both these 
enzymes exhibit genetic polymorphism, and that the isozymes differ in the rate 
of reaction, pH optima and ethnic distribution it was natural to suggest that 
this variation night be associated with alcohol abuse and alcoholism This 
hypothesis f has not been tested directly because' AEH cannot yet be genetically 
typed excep&inxB liver samples, and AU3H can only be typed by a soaeitet 
inconvenient procedure using hair samples- A complete understanding, of the 
genetic factors Influencing variation in alcohol use and abuse tecaiires a 
knowledge of ACK and AUH types in hmsass being studied. 
VHAX IB PROPOSE 10 80 

The major aims of the proposed project are (1) to obtain data regarding 
alcohol consumption in 1000 males each of Caucasian, native Hawaiian, and 
Japanese ancestries, (2) to relate these data to measures of personality and 



cultural identification, and (3) to develop sensitivritwarologically4>ased 
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netted* to determine Alii and ALttf variation in accessible biological fluids, 
in onfer to relate this variation to alcohol consult ion. 
A *• Wple will be chosen on an uobiased basis frop sales present in 

^4h*sii at the tine of/the nerval law-required registration in 1*43, *to still 
nfside here and who are now in the 45-50 year age range. Ejects viU be 
to attend a testing session and to ccaplete extensive ojmtiojBaires 
relating to alcohol consumption pattens, these responses will be validated 
by appropriate checking. Then questionnaires designed to evaluate 
enviromental stfport system, neaaures of stress/ end neasures of personal 
awf cultural influences on alcohol -related behavior will be adaini stored. 

At the test sessions a blood and saliva saapiJ win be taken for ASK and 
AUM enzyne analysis. Sensitive laerological^taires for detecting 
' variation in these enxyees will be developed in our laboratories, and 
nteeifyaently applied to the collected samples. Clinical biochenical analyses 
to detemioe health status will also be node oat the blood staples. It is 
ktmn fron uork elsewhere that certain blood chenistry profiles are related to 
alcohol use, and ve Will check this in our staple. 

Hie resulting data trill be analyzed to determine i*ich of the social, 
cultural, and genetic factors influence alcohol consumption in the three 
races, and whether race differences exist. This fafotnation will assist in 
strategies ** itmm^ ing and-advAsing ynmg jat^lftj^mrh race who seen 



likely to becone alcoholics if no intervention occurs. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. LARRY PIETTE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CANCER 
CENTER OF HAWAII, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Dr. Piethl Senator Weicker, Senator Inouye, thank you very much 
for the opportunity, to present testimony on a particular health problem 
in Hawaii and our Pacifier islander that is of extreme importance and 
concern to all of us/ 

Hawaii's Cancer Research Center at the University of Hawaii is the 
only medical research center in the Pacific islands funded by the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute of the National Institutp&^JJealth. It is the fo- 
cal point of all the cancer-related activity in Hawaii, arid we feel it must 
also serve that same purpose for the nations or the Pacific Basin. 

The cancer research center is known internationally for its epidemio- 
logical studies of cancer ri$k, which depend on a unique computerized 
data base that has been developed at the center. It was through this 
study and through our participation in the SEER program of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, of which we are a part, that the extremely high 
cancer incidence rate among HawaiiaAs was documented. 

As a result of these findings, the cancer research center has devel- 
oped a comprehensive program proposal to study the environmental 
and possible genetic factors that could account for these high rates 
among the Hawaiians. We have been encouraged in this effort by sev- 
eral key Hawaiian groups, that you've heard from today, as well as by 
our national representatives, particularly Senator Inouye. 

I would like to show you a few slides that focus on this particular 
problem, if I may. V_/"*" 

This slide illustrates a particular cancer that is very, very important as 
far as Hawaiians are concerned, because they have the highest rate in 
the country, if not in the world. This is in lung cancer. The bars show, 
the variability in the cancer rates by the different ethnic groups here in 
the State of Hawaii,- the Hawaiians- and Caucasians, Japanese, and 
Filipino. 

The smoking history is about the same in the Japanesef but the lung 
cancer rate in Hawaiians is double that of the Japanese, so we cannot 
account for these very high rates by smoking alone, although it is prob- 
ably the most important factor in this particular incidence rate. But, it is 
not the only factor, so there's something else that is contributing to 
these very, very high cancer rates in the Hawaiians in lung cancer. s 

Its not only lung cancer where the Hawaiians are higher than the 
other ethnic groups. They are higher in stomach, breast, cervix, and 
comparable to Caucasians in prostate cancer. On the other two sides 
they'r^ low in the colon and rectal cancers. 

Wheik^ou compare them *with the other ethnic groups, it's rather in- 
teresting ttv note that in the same environment here in Hawaii, we have 
an ethnic group that has the highest rate of just about all cancers, than 
other fthnic groups, the Filipinos, that's correspondingly the lowest rate 
of these ethbic^groups. So there is something, then, thaHs-going on in 
these particular ethnic groups that we feel that w£ can get information 
on and possibly some answers, too. 
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We have proposedVfcomprehensive study of the Hawaiians that tries 
m to answer particular questions that we raist. Namely, why, in fact do 
they have such high cancer rates, and, if possible, is there anything that 
we can do to intervene at this tim£ that will impinge on the particular 
cancer rates. Y 

Our proposal is to try to distinguish between whether or not there is 
a strong genetic factor or an environmental factor to these hightancer 
rates. So we propose to answer this general study by looking for pos- 
^Sibly some unique oncogenes that be present in^iis Hawaiian pop- 
ulation. We will also be looking at some particular enzymes- that are 
responsible for metabolizing chemicals into active carcinogens. Also 
looking at some enzymes that are also* known to be detoxifying agents 
for carcinogens, to determine, whether they may be efficient in this en- 
zyme. This enzyme is also genetically controlled. There are certain en- 
zymes associated with detoxifying of carcinogens that are environmen- 
tally controlled. So we can compare these in these ethnic groups. 

We hope to assess the possible environmental influence on these can- 
cer rates by doing a rather detailed diet study on these people, because 
it's most likely that their particular lifestyle and culture isjwhat is a* 
t major contributing factor to their very high rate of certain types of can- 
v cer, particularly stomach cancer. So we hope to do a very detailed diet 
study to see just what in the diet jnakes a positive fetor. 

At the same time we will be looking at the various ethnic foods 1 that 
these people eat— there are characteristic ethnic foods that they do 
eat— to see if they do, in fact, have high concentrations of mutagens— 
they're also carcinogenic, so we can analyze these in our laboratories to 
see if they are prevalent in these foods, 

We will also try to impact on these very high rates in our particular 
community by trying several interventions. The intervention that we 
have shown is to try a treatment intervention which will allow us to Rut 
more Hawaiian patients on protocol and research studies. We have 
found from experience that those patients who go on protocols do 
much better than those patients who are not 

We will also be looking at the specifics of their tumors, looking for 
characteristic markers that might be different in the particular people 
relative to some of the other ethnic groups that we are studying also. 

And then we <will try to see if maybe compliance is a major factor in 
that not only do the Hawaiians show with high incidents* rates but also 
they have a veryJngh mortality. In other words, their mortality rates are 
higher than the other ethnic groups for a comparable type ofpancer. 

We hope fcsio some interventions directly in the community by an 
antismoking program am6ng Hawaiians in the public schools. We are 
also negotiating with Kamehameha schools to introduce this program. 
There is an antismoking program that will start at a very early age, 
namely in the thircK^rade and go through the sixtj/ grade. 1 

We will also auerijfct to carry out a breast cancer screening program 
for Hawaiian womei^We had a breast cancer screening program here in 
^ Hawaii about 4^fcars afeo^Jt was a statewide tereeniqg program, but 
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when we analyzed the data on the people that entered into the program 
we found that the Hawaiians were neglected, they did not enter into the 
program as much as the other ethnic groups. And so we have tried to 
tailor-make a program that will be directed toward them with new ap- 
proaches as to how to reach them and how to get them into the ac- 
tivity. 

Finally, we have recognized that this problem in hawaiians is not 
unique just to the people hpre in Hawaii, but k isalso characteristic of 
other Polynesians in the Pacific islands in generic And the problem in 
the outer islands in the Pacific Basin is more severe than it is here in 
Hawaii. In addition to their high incidence rate, the health care system 
there, as you heard from earlier testimony, is toot as adequate to really 
treat the problerfi as it can be. In other words, their mortality rates are 
even higher than what we see among our Hawaiians here. 

So we would also like to embark upon a program, and we're trying 
lo develop a proposal that will impact on thi^rpgram. One proposal is 
*to identify locations that would be williagg^feagnate required beds in • 
which we would introduce patierits whaPwuld then be put on protocol 1 
The reason we want to put these patietSJhQn protocol is that that would 
guarantee a much better followup on these patients and would also al- 
low us to use our new drugs that we get from the National Cancer In* 
stitute without cost. 

Senator Inouye. May I interrupt? What do you mean by protocol? 

Dr. Piette. Protocol means they would be on research programs, drug 
therapy, regimens that are designed by us that are not available to the 
standard physician in the community. We would hope to establish a 
need and how many patients per year that we could actually bring into 
this program. We would try to establish a coordinated program of total 
cancer care of these patients. We would like to develop an outpatient 
facility, as that would be a low-cost facility for these patients from the 
Pacific islands. 

One of the major problems now Vor these people is the cost Last 
year just for the trust territory alone, the Federated States of Micro- 
nesia, they brought 43 patient here to be treated at Tripler Hospital at 
a cost of over $437,000. This was probably their entire health budget. 
And what happens is even with those people who are brought Jiefe, 
they are brought here too late, and very little can be done for them. 
And many of them, when they come here, are put into the hospital 
because this is the only mechanism that we have at the present time for 
treating them. Many of these don't require hospitalization, so the cost 
for their actual treatment could be reduced considerably if we would 
put them in a facility that doesn't cost, say, $£00 a day. 

We would also like to see them put on protocols, which would then 
arrange t^at the drugs would be free for these patient^ 

We would like to be able to encourage the airlines to provide avail- 
able space to these patients at no charge- In Other /words, if they have a 
plane that's not filled, if we can put a parent tnere and bring them 
here, that would cut down on the cost for the particular community. 
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And we would also like to look into the posability of getting some co- 
operation from the military in that regard, because they, too, have a 
conDQerable number of flights going back and forth into the Pacific 
islands. 

We would like to develop a training program for followiip. If we be- 
gin a treatment protocol here it's essential that when they return to 
. their home, that ^ the' treatment continue. At the present time we don't 
have adequate personnel to do that, so we would like to train para- 
medics to be able to administer treatment to them, even after they 
return to the Pacific islands* 

Now, this program is one that is somewhat outside of the normal 
realm of consideration by the National Cancer Institute, so we're prob- 
ably going to have to look for other ways in which to fund that par- 
ticular activity, whether through the Department of the interior or some 
other agency. At the present UAe we are not clear on that 

Thank you vpry much. 

Senator Weickejl Thank you very much, Dr. Pieue, I appreciate it 
Your statement will be included at this point in the record. 
% [The statement follows: J 
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Statement of Dr, Larry Pierre 

Hawaii's Cancer Research Center {CRCH) is the only medical research center 
in the Pacific Basin. It is the focal point for all cancer related activities 
in Hawaii and we feel it aust also serve the same purpose for the nations of 
the Pacific Basin. 

The CRCH is known internationally for its epidemiological studies of 
cancer risk, which depend on unique computerized record linkage program 
developed by the Center's Data Resources Department. It was through these 
studies and those of the SEER Program of the national Cancer Institute, of 
which we are a part, that the extremely high cancer incidence rates smng 
Hawalians were documented. 

As a result of .these findings, the CRCH has developed a comprehensive 
program-project proposal to study the environmental and possible genetic 
factors that could account for these high rates among the Hawaiian*, we have be*n 
encouraged 1n this effort by several key Hawaiian groups, as well as by our 
national representatives.*' - * 

Slide 1 gives cancer, incidence rates among Hawalians for seven cannon 

^oncers, as compared wi titrates for the other four pr incipal et hnjc groups in 

the State. Sex-specific rates are highest in Hawalians for every cancer shown 
except colon and rectum and prostate in Caucasians. 

Slide 1 

Average dffual Age-Adjusted Incidence Rates per 100,000 Population 
for Selected Cancers fcnong Five Ethnic Groups in Hawaii, 1973-1977 

Hawaiian Japanese Caucasian Filipino Chinese 
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When Hawaiian rates are compared with the general U.S. white population, the 
Hawaiian rates are highest in the majority of instances. Furthermore, among the 
5 major ethnic groups in Hawaii, Hawaiian am and women had the highest rate of 
increase these incidence rates for coupon cancers, as shc^ri in Slide 2. 
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Slide* 2 

1 Chances * 1n Average Annual Cancer Incidence per lOO^OW Between 
1966-72 and 1973-77 by Sex and Ethnicity for Selected Sites 
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•Expressed as a percentage of the 1968-72 rate 
**fewr than 20 cases reported in 1968-72 and/or 1973-77 

There Is at present no slaple explanation as to why this particular ethnic 
group „„ such high cancer rates while another ethnic group (Filipinos ln'^11) 
living In the sane environment has sorae of the lowest rates In the country. - 
Cultural factors may be Important contributing factors. Including such dietary 
habits as a high Intake of sal$ Qf V**' *"> «*"*P ts of h " ,th and ,lthess 
which may affect self^tghbsls In* willingness to seek treatment. There have 
been nq, specif, studies 1n Hawallans of genetic factors that My also contribute 
jfe «% tte"capac1ty to resist disease or Increase susceptibility. There Is no 
question that the Increasing rates shown In Slide 2 strongly suggest an 
wwiromwntal/cultural Influence, but this could be , compounded by soae peculiar 
genetic trait. 

We are approaching the problen of cancer In Hawallans by first focusing 
on fundamental research questions about the environmental and genetic factors 
involved. At the sam-ttae. we want to extend our studies to Include certain 
interventions, working sere directly with the Hawaiian cosaunity. tor 
$-ant proposal contajns the following studies: 

Slide 3 

, GEHETIC STUDIES 

a. Polymorphism and the possible presence of unique oncogenes 

b. Variations In the capacity of the cytochrome P-450 dependent awrooxvgenase 
system t^ dett«fcfy dwwlcal carcinogens "S. 

c. levels of nercapturlc add excreted by Hawallans. affecting their capacity 
to detoxify, carcinogens 

V 
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Slide 4 

gwiggjgjTg. stoics 

a. Rigorous diet assessment studies to determine the role of diet as a 
causative factor 

b. Examination of Haitian ethnic food for the presence of ewtagenlc substances 

1 Slide 5 

TREATHEHT IKTERyERTKmS 
a, Placement of mny sore Km 11 an cancer patients on protocol studies 
b* Study of relative "difference 1a behavior of tueor cells fron Hawaiian cancer 
patients 1n response to chaeotherapeotic agents 

c. Compliance study of Hawaiian patients 

< SI 1dt 6 

unCTPrriors in the copwmmf 

a. An t1 -sacking ghicatlon anting Hawaiian school children grades 3-6 

b. Breast cancer screening progras for Hawaiian wowen 

As already noted, the CRCH would like to expend the studies described 1n " 
the Hawaiian proposal to Include studies of Polynesians and other groups through- 
out the Pacific. In addition, as the only cancer research Instite&rf In the 
Pacific area, we feel an obligation and a great Interest 1n upgrading care of 

cancer patients fn this vast area, both 1n the lenedlate sense of providing 

< 

optlauB care at the lowest possible cost and In the" long ran expectation that 
research Into the etiology of cancer arag these people will provide the knowledge 
needed to lower Incidence and Increase survival rates. 

Current treatment and follow-up for cancer patients 1n mny parts of the 
Pacific present a very grave probles. The sain difficulty Is transporting 



patients 1n a tiwely wanner to hospitals 1n Hawaii and the Mainland which have 
the necessary resources and skilled personnel. This need now *£*es very large 
demands on the Halted funds available for all health care In these areas. 
Another very Important associated problaa Is the need for follow-up of patients 
when they return hone fron treatment, and the need for training health professionals 
to do the follow-up. 

For exaople, we have recently been Inforned by the Ulaspn Office of- the 
Federated States of Micronesia that over the past year, 43 patients had to be 
sent to hospitals in Honolulu and on 6uao {which has United facilities fof 
extensive treatment of cancer patients}. The total cost of treatment of these 
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patients away fros hone wa* $437,000 Including transportation. This represents 
si enormous drain on available resources. This is especially so when one 
considers that the total yearly budget for all 11 <n Ponape. for example, 

1* $90,000. ■ v * 

He see several possibilities for reducing these costs and at the sane time 
throve total care. He would like to develop a research and treatment prog rasa 
that would allow us to do the following; 

Slide 7 

PROPOSED PR0GRAB FOR CAXCER PATIENTS FROM THE PACIFIC BASIM 

i 

a. . Identify local hospital (s) willing to designate required beds 

b. Establish the need— how easy patients per year 

c. Establish a coordinated program of total cancer care for these patients 

d. Develop an out-patient, low-cost facility In Honolulu for patients and 
attendants 

e. Arrange for free drugs for protocol patients 

f . Encourage "space available* flights at no charge 
g* Otvelop a training program for follow-up 
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STATEMENT OF DR. BEN YOUNG, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF 
HAWAII ^ , t 

Senator Whicker. Our last witness— which is the reason-why I moved 
along, they're even now holding a plane for [J¥6ung 

Dr. Young. Senator Weicker, Senator lnouye, my name is Ben 
Young. I'm in the capacity of associate dean to the Hawaii School of 
Medicine, so I'm here to address the needs of a particular program to 
increase the number of underrepresented native Hawaiians and other 
Pacific islanders in the field of medicine. 

1 realize you do have a plane to catch. I've missed* many a plane 
from overgarrulous committees, so my comments will be brief. You 
have my written testimony. 

I was very fortunately educated at a prominent black institution, 
Howard University. It was there that I became acquainted and fascin- 
ated with the difficulty of overcoming prejudice by young black people 
in the era of the early 1950's. ^ 

With this background, after I got home to Hawaii, the dean of the 
medical school approached me with the task of increasing the number 
of native Hawaiians and other Pacific islanders in the program. 

So, you do have my testimony. As of this date we've graduated 43 
native Hawaiians, not matriculated but graduated. And these people 
have passed all national certifying examinations, We have graduated 
three Samoans, three Palauans. The first Saipanese ever to receive an 
American medical degree graduated 2 years ago and is now serving his 
residency in New Orleans. The first Ponapean ever to receive an Ameri- 
can medical degree is also serving a residency in Fresno. 

So, Senator Weicker, Senator lnouye, we feel that we have reacted 
and reacted responsibly to Federal grants, and we ask your continued 
support for the funding of our program, which comes under Dr. Robert 
Graham's Office of Disadvantaged Assistance, Public Health Service. 

Senator Weicker. How many native Hawaiians do you have at the 
present time at the University of Hawaii studying medicine or nursing 
or whatever? 

Dr.- Young. In medicine we have approximately 3? right now. 

Senator Weicker. In the medical school? 

Dr. Young. In medical school. 

Senator Weicker. What about in the nursing area? 

Dr. Young. No; I do not have 

Senator Wdcker. Native Hawaiians. 

Dr. Young. I do not have the figures for nursing or for any other 
program. 

Senator Whcker. Do you have a paramedic program for native 
Hawaiians?' 

D^. Young. We do not have a paramedic program here. 

Senator Weicker. You know, it must* be a little bit difficult to send 
doctors out to some of these isolated places in the Pacific Basin. I'm not 
talking about the State of Hawaii. And can't the paramedics take up an 
awful lot of the slacjc?. ^ * 
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Dr. Young. Ycsf we've responded specifically, we do not have a 
paramedic program for native Hawaiians, but we have a successful ope 
that involves training ofmedexes in the f American Pacific Basin that 
was started first at Truk, And we don't have the figures, but we have 
graduated a number of these who are currently serving on outlying is- 
lands in the Pacific, ^ 

Senator Wejcker. Yes, sir. . ' 

Senator Inouye, Your statistics are very impressive as to the number 
of graduates, first Saipanese and three Palauans, et cetera Three 
Samoans. Are they all returning to their native islands or are they prac- 
ticing medicine here or on the mainland? 

Dr, Young. The Saipanese is currently the chief resident in Fresno, 
Calif., in family practice. The Ponkpean is currently in the second year 
of residency at the Charity Hospital in New Orlenas. The Palauans, two 
of them have returned to Palau. A^ far as the Samoans, one has re- 
turned, another is still in training, ^d one has entered the military 4 
service. * 

Senator Inouye, So, most of them are going back? 

Dr. Young, Most of them have gone back. 

Senator InOuye What about the native Hawaiians? 

Dr. Young. The native Hawaiians are still in various phases of the 
training or have established practices with minorities, with various 
groups here in Hawaii- 
Senator Inouye Thank you, 

ADDITIONAL PREPARED STATEMENTS 

Senator •Wejcker, Thank you all very much. Any additional state- 
ments for the record will be included at this point 
{The statements follow:] 



* 
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Statement op the John A. Burns School of, Mhbohe, Owxpsmr of Hawaii at 

Manqa 

The University of Hawaii John A. Burns School of Redlcine Was launched 
1b 1967* * By 1970 It becsm apparent that disadvantaged Pacific Islanders, 
I.e. t Hawaiians, Saooens, ami Hicronesfens, were considerably under- represented 
la the field of ts^dlclne?^^ 

The Imi Ko'ola Program (Hawaiian for "those who seek to heal*) was begim 
In 1973 to address f the needs of the disadvantaged and the uftder-repreaggjarfT. 
Funding Mas frxm health. Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, under 
a project cAlled the Special ftealth Career Opportunities Grant {SBCOG). 

The ata of Isl Ko'ola mis to increase the nurabers of disadvantaged 
Pacific Islanders in medicine. 

The content of the progress was an intensive year-long pressed leal review 
covering general biology, botany, genetics, cooperative anatoc*y, histology, 
eabryology, general inorganic cfcsalstry, organic cheoistry, biochemistry, 
Mttteoatics, and physics. 

In addition to formal lectures, laboratory sessions were also included 
for biology and cheislsjtry. 

Since many of our students were raised with English as a second language, 
the program also provided Improvement skills in reading, writing, listening 
conprehenslon, and exaasoensbip. 

To maintain a sensitivity to the significant impact of disease upon 
previously isolated Pacific Islanders, students were also required to study 

the historical, social, and psychological impact of a disease like leprosy 
and the study was culminated with a field trip to the leper settlement at 
Ka!aupapa*on the Island of tiolokal. 

i 

Intensive counseling was provided for alternative careers in the event 
application to ©edlca! school was unsuccessful. 

The University of . Hawaii John A. Bums School of Medicine received 
continued funding from the Health,. Education, and Welfare from 1973 to the 
current year- • / 

The following has been accomplished: 

1) We have graduated 

Kami lens 9 

fiuaaanians 3 

Wcronesians 2 

Saaoans 2 
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Filipino* 7 

Disadvantaged Others 9 
(Caucasian, Chinese, Japanese, etc,} 

2) ftte now haw the fdllowisa. in aedical school: 

Kauai tans 9 , 

Guasanlaivs # 

Nicronesians 4 ■ 

Sawoans 3 \ 

Filipinos 8 

Disadvantaged Others S 
(Caucasian, Chinese, Japanese, etc.) 

Our medical school has also admitted disadvantage^ Pacific Islanders to 
aedical school Mho did not need the services of this progres and were adritted 
directly into the regular curria^wn. V 

The impact of our efforts has teen significant. Young people who have 
graduated from pedicel school and residency training are em serving in key 
nodical positions throughout the American Pacific Basin era! the success of the 
progress was possible because of the assistance provided by the United States 
Federal Government. * 



Statijmekt of FcffO L R Stwu, Msm of Cbacatas, Amesjca Samoa 

i, want to thank you for allow i kg he to participate in these 
hearings today, this gather irs suggests am interest* in the pacific 
Island region that ! have seldom seek since my beginning as the 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE TERRITORY OF AMERICAN SAMOA, I WANT TO 

thank Senator Weicker and his committee and Senator Inouye aw his 
staff for organizing these hearings, this interest organization 
is very heart warming • 

i realize that the purpose of this hearing is to focus on many 
issues other thax education, in particular health. however/ while 
! do not nant to disregard tr£ importance of these other* issues/ ! 
must 'focus my attention on education, 

me can all realize that while it was qnce ab educational giant 

WE U.S. HAS FALLEN BEHIND OTHER NATIONS, SOME AUTHORITIES EVEN 
WARN THAT WE COULD BECOME A SECOND-RATE POWER IF EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 

aren't made. Already there is evidence that our once unchallenged 

PRE-EMINENCE IN INDUSTRY AN& TECHNOLOGY IS FADING, 

IN THE WORKPLACE/ THE DEMAND FOR HIGHLY SKILLED INDIVIDUALS IN 
MANY NEW LINES IS ON A FAST TRACK. COMPUTERS AND COMPUTER- 
CONTROLLED EQUIPMENT ARE PENETRATING EVERY ASPECT OF OUR LIVES/ HOMES/ 
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FACTORIES, AND OFFICES. By Tim YEAR 2000, MILLIONS OF JOBS WILL 

involve laser technology and robotics. hew workers and* many now 
employed mill need training and retraining to keep up with job needs. 
Yet schools aren't ready for the chal^ge. 

The country is now concerned with many situations : One in every 
five American workers is functionally illiterate. U.S. children are 
among the worst mathematics students in the world. 0 Half of the 
newly hired math and science teachers aren't qualified. * current 
shortage of these teachers will 6et worse over tjjgrnext 15 years and 
the .numbeg of students with top college board scores is down 
dramatically. 

The United States does face critical problems and while we are 

CAUGHT UP IN SAVItyg OUR "NATION AT RlSK*, THERE ARE SOME AMERICANS 

who don't want to be left out in th£ cold/ now that education has 
become the hot issue it is in this election year. in the territory ' 
of American Samoa, about 10/000 American students are involved in 
our 29 elementary and secondary schools . the typical student 
samoan and comes from \ large family/ with an average family size 

OF J A (COMPARED TO 3.4 BY U.S. STANDARDS) , THE FAMILY IS RURAL 
WITH A LOW INC WE/ AND THE HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS ARE USUALLY NOT MORE 
THAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GRADUATES, 

IT IS^LSO SAD/ BUT IMPORTANT TO NOTE/ THAT 90% OF ENTERING 
STUDENTS TO THE AMERICAN SAMOA COMMUNITY COLLEGE <QUR ONLY INSTITU- , 
TION OF HIGHER EDUCATION) ACHIEVE ENGLISH SCORES THAT EQUATE TO LESS 
THAN A SIXTH GRADE LEVEL OF ACHIEVEMENT BY U.S. STANDARDS AND <£X 
ACHIEVE MATH SCORES THAT EQUATE TO LESS THAN A SIXTH GRADE LEVEL, 



This record of performance by our graduates indicates inadequate 
preparation for dealing personally or academically with the rigors 
of higher education or employment. 

There are, however, programs tha¥ have helped reduce this 
problem , i would like to highlight two of tho|£. one major success 
has been the territorial teacher training program. the fy '84 
health/ ebucatlon & human services appropriations bill was signed by 
the President on October 31. It contains $1 million for teacher 
training, an increase over the $960,000 appropriated last year, This 
program recognized a serious deficit in teacher training in the 
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TERRITORIES WHERE TEACHER PREPARATION FALLS FAR BELOW STANDARDS ON 

the mainland. 

The flawing for this program was done based on a 5-year 
authorization ahd should the funding in fy '8s be curtailed/ the 
positive momentum will be lost before the goals can be attained 

THE TERRITORIES WILL SUFFfcR AGAIN THE RESULTS OF ANOTHER PIECE-MEAL 
AND SUPERFICIAL GESTURE INADEQUATE TO REMEDIATE VERY FUNDAMENTAL 

problems, 

^ the teacher training program cannot be completed without u.s. 
assistance and without the programs the territories will continue to 
' be handicapped in providing improved educational services, 

Second, is the area of Federal Financial Aid to students, 
Close to 8,000 students from the territories attend college in the 
mainland or elsewhere. Approximately 7,000 attend college with the 
territories. Presently , the Federal j^vernment spends almost W0 
million a year to assist students from the territories via BEQ6, 
StQG, HDSL GSL's and the l*ke. In the meantime, the colleges get 

LESS THAN 1,2 MILLION OF THAT HONEY COMBINED* WNY SB$> THESE STUDENTS 
AWAY FROM THE TERRITORY, WEN EXPERIENCE INDICATES THT THE CULTURAL 
DIFFERENCES OFTEN CANNOT BE OVERCOME? THIS IS SHOWN THROUGH FAILURES 
AND DROPOUTS AND WE GET LITTLE REfURN ON THE KNOWLEDGE GAINED 

because few students return to improve territorial work forces. why 
not improve on our local educational system and not spend funds for 
expensive off- island instruction? 

With the improvement of our educational system would come the 
betterment of our labor force and in the challenging era we face, 
nothing is more important than making the proper investments in our 
human resources. 

Those with very low basic skills are not included in the Jo 
Training Partnership Act aw the new job program has shifted its 
• emphasis away from the technical assistance our local government so 

MUCH RELIED ON UNDER THE CETA PROGRAM, A TARGET TOWARD VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND THE TRAINING, RETRAINING AND INSERVECE UPGRADING OF 
SKILLS FOR SCIENCE, RATH, AND COMPUTER INSTRUCTION SHOULD BE ANOTHER 

GOAL. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION MERE INTRODUCED IN THE PAST SESSION. BUT NOT 
ONE WAS ENACTED. * 

THE TERRITORIES DEPEND A GREAT DEAL Oft THE DECISIONS OF THE ' 

Senate Appropriations Cgwittee, I hope vqu will store the vast 

AMOUNT OF NEED^THAT WILL UNDOUBTEDLY BE PRESENTED TO YOU TODAY WHEN 
OUR FUTURE RECEIVES ATTENTION BACK |N WASHINGTON* I AM SO GRATEFUL 
THAT YOU ARE WILLING TO BE ON OUR SIDE OF THE OCEAN WIT& A LISTENING 
EAR. "FaAFETAI TELE" THANK YOU VERY MUCH* 



Lsm% From Antonio & Won Pat, Member of Congress, Territory of Gvah 



Honorable Lowell P. Welcker 
Chat man 

Subcommittee on Ubor, Health ft 

Human Services & Education 
186 SDOS 

Washington, o.C. 20510 * 
Dear Kr. Chairman; 

Due* to a previous commitment, I, regrettably, was unable to attend your 
field hearing 1n Hawaii on January 19, 1984. unlet) provided a forum for terri- 
torial problem to be discussed, especiall yin the areas of health, education 
and labor. Please accept the following as/my statement concerning educational 

Issues. / 

Attached is a list of educational programs, the authorization of which are 
scheduled to terminate ty the end of FY 84. For some of these programs, legis- 
lation has been introduced, and in some cases passed, to extend their authorize- 
tion. Those that have not been extended yet, I am sure, will be considered by 
the House Education Coanlttea shortly. Also attached 1s a 11st of currently 
funded programs which include library programs; vocational and adult education 
programs; education for the handicapped progress; EC I A Chapter 2 programs; and 
programs for educationally deprived children. It is not an exhaustive list and 
it does not Include all the prograsis for which Quasi is eligible. I ask that you 
exert ail the Influence possible within the Senate Subcommittee on Labor, Health 
& Human Services, a Education to m&ur^ that funds for all educational programs, 
at the elementary, secondary, and post-secondary levels, which Guam receives, are 
not decreased. 

To single out specific needs for FY 85, according to Information I have 
received, the Guam Department of Education would need funding assistance In FT 85 
for school construction, for scnoot facilities renovation and safntenance, and for 
improvement of school and public libraries. Since the present Guam Administration 
needs to expand the public school system and to upgrade current facilities. I hope 
that funding will be made available for FY 85. 

The Guam Department of Education also needs continued funding for category 8 
Impact aid children, which constitute about one- third of public school enrollment. 
The Department of the Air Force conducted en evaluation of three Guam public schools 
and found several building deficiencies. {See Appendix for copy of resort.} Under 
.the Impact Aid program, Guam receives $340 per pupil, whereas the local government 
is spending between $2,000 and $2,500 per student. In other words, the Impact Aid 
program provides about one-sixth of per pupil expenditures and the local government 
assumes five-sixths of the costs. To exacerbate the problem, the local government 
must also assume "the educational costs of about 200 alien students as well.es about 
2,500 other non-resident students. 



January 24, 1984 
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Another specific appropriation request 1s far two ©llHon dollars, originally 
authorUeo 1 under 20 USC llMi(c) for eac$ fiscal year following enactment , to sup- 
port the cost of providing post secondary tducttlon program on Guam for non-resident 
stu&nts frcw ths Trust Territory, th* Sort horn Karl ana Islands, and American Sasoa . „ 
Ajp^uflh the authorization for this program was provided witnin the Education 



j&ndwents of 1980 and was scheduled to terminate on October 1, 1985, no appropria- 
tions have ever been oade under this authority. Based upon policy considerations, 
the authorization coanlttee decided tha^ a cuswlatlve appropriation^ ten all Hon* 
dollars for this purpose was proper. If possible, I would like to see a higher 
asouot appropriated since this twrtsllUon dollars request Is only for one fiscal 
year. t x/ 

Also, since I have been assured by the House Subcosnlttee Chalroan on Post- 
secondary Education that an amendment to 20 USC 1144a(c) mil be made regarding 
the Education Secretary's discretionary authority to waive program requirements 
with respect to the Territories to allow then to qualify for certain Higher Educa- 
tion Act programs, especially Title II! for strengthening Institutions with special 
needs, I ask that funds be made available In FY 85 fopth»»« purpose. 

I would like to see funding assistance to land grant colleges continued In FY 85/ 
More specifically, I request that appropriations be Bade for the College of Kicronesla, 
which has been designated a land grant college and has not received funding although 
the provisions of P.L. 96-374 were extended to American Saaoa and Micronesia stece 
October of 1980. 

I would also like to see a continuation of funding assistance to the universities 
In Hawaii, which train ftl crones 1ans under special grant progress In the health and 
Medical professions* Ihey provide a valuable resource to the territories by training 
Indigenous students and encouraging then to return to their native Islands to serve. 
Also, I hope that additional funds will be Bade available to the Pacific Regional 
educational Laboratory which has beef- organized 1n Hawaii. 

I aHcpwrge that all student financial assistance programs continue to be funded. 
I suspect tt»t the substitution of self-help programs for the Pell orantrfcejht 
affect the mater of student recipients, since they or their parent Must bear a 
greater percentage of the students' educational costs. But a bigger! pro blew that 
needs to be resolved urgently is the $1.1 million assessment against the University 
of Guam for n1 wnanageaeot of BEOS funds. Since the Department of Education 1s not 
amenable to a reasonable settlement (by that, I net* a settlement within the finan- 
cial means of the University of Suae), I would hope that congressional intercession 
would grant reprieve since the fault for the BEOS overpayments does not lie with 
the University of Guam entirely (Se3 letter to Congressman Paul Siabn on this issue.}. 

In closing, I would like to cooaend the Chelrnan and oeobers of this subcotnBittee 
for their interest in the problems of Pacific territories, as demonstrated by the 
proximity of the field hearing site to the territories and by the focusing of i 
co8»1ttee attention on territorial problem-JMs is a hopeful sign. / 



A. List of terminating "program a activities 
B- Lint of currently funded programs 

C. AF aeport 

D. Letter to Paul Simon wei B80G 

(CLERK'S note. — The appendices are contained in the subcommittee files.} 
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Una Fro* Ammo B. Wo* Pat, Marat cf Cgkgkess, Tswwtoy of Guam 
January 24, 



Honorable Low*!! P. Ueicker 

Chairman * 
Subcommittee on Education, Labor 

end Kuaen Services 
186 SDOB 

uashington, 0. C. 20510 
> Dear Mr. Chairman: 

i 

Because of a previous official ammituent, I regret that 1 was unable. to a 
to testify at your Education. Ubor end Health Subcommittee hearing scftedsl ' 
Honolulu on January 19, 1984. I as. forever, subsisting the following reper 
staff addressing say concerns on soate of the health and labor. Is sues effect* 
people of Quia. 

The health delivery system 1n feea fs unlike that of the other fsle&s of Micronesia 
and the other Pacific Basle Region. It Is eore comparable to that of a snail U.S. wain- 
land coawunity faced with sjlurlTar health problems, like rtedlttid/Nedlcare and hospital 
financing, health eaftpower availability, ai*1 ronton t#l Quality management and regional 
health care service n e twor k s. 




waivers ere granted under Section 21 ft of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
(PL 97-35) allowing States to provide as alternatives to institutional care, certain j 
hone and community-based services, such an case ■■nagnaint, tawemaktr/hoae health aide ' 
services, personal cam, Bahilitatlou, nursing and spatial physl del services, respite 
care, fed 1 eel supplies and equipment. However, because of the total health care budget 
constraints, these programs cannot be Inploaented. It creates problems with continuity, 
ejuallty services end health cere costs to the Indigent population la r 



Today America and Its territories .face extraordinary inflationary pressures through 
the entire health care field accompanied with uncertainties about resolving then. 

Even with the help of Medicaid and Medicare to the elderly, disabled end the indi- 
gent. Medicare outlays for 1982 through 1338 have reduced by $21.6 Billion; funding for 
personal health services has also been a las bed; eligibility for Medicaid fees been 
tightened for the poor and the disabled under Medicare, and ell lions core have been 
renoved fro* benefits entitlement. * * 

Health resources ere definitely poorly distributed across the population to as far 
off as Guam. The current crisis In Medicare end Medicaid is nore than e financing profile 
A basic necessity of life, adequate health care Is still not available to everyone and 
It's a problem which exists throughout the entire health delivery system. ^ 



In the case of fines** the Medicaid Assistance Progren is funded on a 50/50 
Matching ratio, with a Federal Allotment Ceiling of $1.4 Million, statutorily 
defined. This ceiling Units the territorial program to $2.6 Million. 

For the SO States, Federal share is determined by statutory formal a based on 
the State's •per capita incense.* Called the, Federal Medical Assistance Percentage 
(FMAP), the matching rate amy range from SO to 83 percent. 

If foam's share were baaed on the statutory formula, ma would be eligible for 
e higher federal matching rata than the current SO percent. Also, If wa ware to 
use Guam's latest "per capita income* of $4,198 against $7,815 for the U.S., 6u*m 
would be eligible for the s*xtmun federal snare. In FY 1983, the namhmr of house- 
hold* that received Medicaid benefit* was 3.212, covering a total of 7, HI indivi- 
duals with an annual expenditure of $2.8 'Million. It cost en average of $391 
(including benefits I administration costs) tar each recipient par year. 

An additional $1 Million it needed to be added to the current celling to ade- 
quately fund the program and prof Ida the essential services to this Indigent segment 
of the population. 

In addition, because of insufficient funding, Quern has been subjected to the 
same income standards to determine Medicaid eligibility since 1987. Ha a result, 
wa arm still unable, to raise the standards. ft 

Those who era Ineligible for Medicaid because of Insufficient funding are, 
assisted through the Limit of t lability (Lot) program funded 108 percent by the - 
to e siamsit of luem. The toast Manorial Hospital adeini stars the program to appro** - 
natal y 8,100 Individuals at an yearly cost of $3 Mill las. bat to ecacsnttaly provide 
the necessary eed leal services, at least an annual budget of $6 Million would be 
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mdid. hith the increasing cost of health care to the elderly .disabled end the 
medically aaady, ferns It currently «^Hwc1oo • cost crisis In It* health care 
system. It is now costing the local gfflrero m ont t« estimated $11 J Itllllen for 
in-patient end out-patient core to the island's 24.000 (27* of the to til civilian 
population) fodlftat. expenditures arising from public health aarvices. fro* care 
services paysftats, the hospital's ehstmmeat em* nedteatd programs. 

In enter to ensure eeuallty In the Medicaid allocatloo at coapsred to thit of 
the States. 1 request that roar (*mmittae re-evaluate our situation and either 
lacrosse or lift the Federal Htdlcare celling or raise the Fsdersl share to 
apprexloete tha 83*. 

The following health programs Isolds fee* Is serticipatlng are being aemiais- 
tered by the Department of Public Health sod Social ^Services: Preventive Health 
Services) Alcohol, Orvg Abut* tod festal Health Services, locally eaminlstarsd by 
the ffestal Ka*lth and Substance Abase Agency* niteroel and Child Keel to Services: 
Immunization; Venereal Disease Control Program; COaprebeailve Health Center; Adoles- 
.ceut Family; Family Planning; Horn Health Ira 1 si so. Health Sestets Agency; State 
S*&Mh PI Mai eg end Oevelopaeot Agencv; TB Control Project* Hental Health Training; 
Kurslng Projects; eod Aoolesceot Pregnancy Programs (WP). 

The food Stamp Program Is also being toainlstered by tMs deportment with 
funding for FY * 82 at $f$.3 Killloe for toe stamps, and $#88,080 for edeini strati ve 
• rough eatlaata of $18 ml I lea for the stamps, and a rough 



costs; and for FY *fi3, • 
estlatte of $454,000 for 



administrative costs. 



For the Elderly Feeding Prograa. 8uaa received $169,000 for the total program 
cost for FY '82; sod for the Commodity Distribution Charitable Institutions, 
$433,000 for FY '82. Continuation of the** programs Is very vital to the health 
and mitrftiofl needs of the people of Guam end tnereforo reenest your coot 1 mod \ 
support when reauthorization Is coosldered. 

Another very significant program to Guam Is the finding under the national 
institutes of neurological and Communicative Diseases and Strobe that team receives 
for research of the debilitating disease, a my o trop hic Lateral Sclerosis (MS). Soae 
of our people ere seriously stricken with this dreadful disease for which care has 
not vet been dottrel nee. Continued research Is necessary If the goals and objectives 
of tot program ere to he accomplished* 

The %mos has a contract with the Cota Najfrlal Hospital to aaminister the 
program et as annuel budget of $280,000 ($160j(R0 for hospital services, end 
$100,000 for eoaiBlstntlre costs). Adeitteq^petleuts Into the prograa have 
bean curtailed as ofOeceaber, 1983 as eaoueffhave been enrolled to satisfy the 
rnsjulrsd nachnr of research pur poses. ^ 

I again urge your support for continued funding of this very vital prograa 
«hma the reauthorization measure Is brought op before the Congress. 

.The other problea that Sua* presently faces is the fundi no needed for the - 
renovation of the toam Haierlal Hospital . It 1s the only civilian hospital On 
the Island that provides In-pat lent /est- pet tent, emergency, 1 eastern and aentel 
health care services. 

The 14**bed facility serves approximately 100,000 people. About 27 program* 
are provided end those needing specialized services una veil able locally are raf erred 
to Kevall or the U.S. aslnland for treatment. These off- 1 si sod referrals cost the 
Ooveneseot of Suae an enoael estiasted expenditure of $300,000, 

Problems are augmented by the leek of other adequate long-term health care 
facilities, like mental and nursing homes and other long-term institutions. The 
old Guam Pernor 1 el Hospital facility Is presently being utilized to accommodata 
some of our long- term cam patients. 

The critical need for expansion to improve hospital services to the people of 
Guam Is clearly evident, so the Suae namoriel Hospital completed a long-ranee Guam 
institutional Health Cere fleoJOIfCP} identifying soma of the capital construction 
projects needed to upgrade the hospital's standards. . 

The capital projects Included In the Plan are an ^3iKt tonal S7 lo ng terjeare 
beds (35 replacement, 22 ae»h 28 boos (17 rsslscemeotf* 8 nam) to the psyc^tetric 
unit and public health clinic; expansion of the hemodialysis unit; upgrade of 
ancillary hospital services; kitchen construction Improvmeeot; stairwell enclosures; 
fire code standards and en additional $1 Wpllon for a health cere center to serve 
the people in the northern pert of the island. 

The Joint Cartas ion on Accreditation of aauspitels rated the Suae nnmorial 
Hospital on all levels of hospital standard retirements end on June Z, 1983, the 
Commission notified it that It would mot be granted tccrtxSI tattoo for fill ore to 
the hospital criteria, "any of the deficiencies cited by the Commission 
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pertain to awnagaanwtt end eawinlstrtflve practices watch coo be corrected. But 18 
ITSS^lSI 0 !!^!; " w<1f1c * t I 0S$ to *• ^MUt structure. the loss 

!L^T?1^\ >mt C0 * Ctril ** 1t dtl,1al of ■•Heal cirt 

and possiolt lots of federal funds allgibla only to accredited hospital facilities. 

— °f JL* 11 !! 0 ^ t^&WUl, authorized by PI 34. bos net 

ftt nnon appropriated. Through joint efforts by the Governor of toes., the fea* 
Legislature art wyself , we testified at tne Heosa and Senate Appropriations 
Cs^Utoo hearings oo Way 9 and 12. isfc to present tha island's FY '84 budget 
"to^ests for thaDtpartawtoftha Intartor. At that bearing, a re*f*st^>f 
££M1* for Ft <f*rmnsats to the hospital was presented, aTwell as 
***** HlfSL 0 ! »-I?* 18 L^ " However. It was twpesslbls to gat it 
*?, tB * A**" 1 **™**** Interior's opposition based on to* need to rkuce 
fUZl! ^'"f 08 ^iJ'll*;.. 7 ** ^ Ur tt w nl of Health and Ian Services 
*"P?rts tna release ©f the $# milfon In Its .entirety, however, and have already 

!!?!\I£W f !W?F 10 W * rior - *1th the strong support frow the.KHS f m 
are hopeful that Interior amy reverse Its position. ' 

♦« l J£?JH iJ^S*?* of U m "°* in *» 1983 *«teri«r Suewlenental Appropria- 
tions for the ^PlUl innovation, hot f t was tain deleted by Interior Srl&e 
I£LI!!*f?" f ! If* twd ^ t ^ 1 •» «cc***r«1 la persoaolno the Senate Interior 
Appropriations Sahcoaerlttee to add the $* mil Ion hut again It failed. I will 
wtlawe ay lobbying efforts for the release of this Portent appropriation for 
*2* 1r E*^J« «e» hwewlal Hospital so that the health care needs of the 
people of to irtlU. adequate and went the hospital criteria necessary for eccre- 

fl? 1 !?^- Jl,? 1 **** 1 ** * 0 * tr to support end approve the release of 

the above funding request. 

LAW J " * 

■.-^S.FEl'J'SS!? oy.tN Parian 1 program, Including th, *, Training 

PartearsMp Act tfea aMrgancy Jote Act, Pt 58-€. % GofarMent of 

Stan's local iS«BCy for IW Hwowew and Bavalopawit (Mriitm t*a JTPA prams. 
1° *"?T T** °" « row1l, 9 «■*•» of •owwleilly dlsadvastfffad youths «ad tduUs. 

YtaMi PrMtot Tltlo 118; E^lojMat and Traim^Asiistaoca for 
Plslocatad Mocfcart. Title ill, wd tha Itognr^Miv Art, Mile Ifcplajwrt Sarflcas.** 
toomad finding mytterfatltM Is todtd if tWa program «rt to bTurrlod «t . 
tfftctlvely. ' 



^ . *> r th, .^!~?r Yo ?** o»«r l ooo tcmn^cally dfsatSvanta^d youths apply, 

K M, J ^'L 5 ?,'"" 5 ror ^1o««rt of Cflly ko. FmxHm for tols pro^sa 
• «e«^i h«lf-*-«1111o» dollars a*wll». Qkfiwt tha aawml for additional aaploMast, 
an ineraasad funding alternation of $1.2 WTIloa is aaadad to ada^oataly ^ tii* 
prognsia 

Tearly Increase of Mgfc school and college gradoatas. eeetlng the JTPA criteria, 
satiirate the labor narfcet. still leaving nany of then ofwaaployed, with the passage 
of tN Motel Oeveloeanoit Bill by the local legislators, Indication f*r expansion Tt 
la tha hoial /tourist Industry. With the tedgetary constraints, ft 1s dlfftcalt to 
neet the labor denmnd far this aartlcaler 1 news try alone. 

Other labor progress for Gwast that ere of vital concern ere the Senior Cosnejnlty 
Services Enployswmt rYcfgrasi providing an allocation of $686,860 for FY 'B4 for only 
134 eligible recipients. The beetle) of eligible applicants Is over 300 which needs 
I? fSJJSr*** 1 ** 500- To satisfy this (lasmnd requires an annwal fending level of 
$1,025,164 1« the next fiscal year, j . 

rondlno for the Job Oorps was recnied free $16,000 In nr 'S3 to $8,6o in FT '84. 
An Increased funding of 125,000 1s the/ needed allocation to oover personnel and non- 
personnel costs. 

TheLabor Hartet Inforwatlon (IHI)* Progrtn under the Bureau of labor Statistics 

t2n^2K e ? tl Lli^ f,ffld * d f 4 ?: 0 ^*^ 4 * 1 ^* firing en additional ettthorltation of 
$40,000 In order to carry out tts functions. 

Certification of Allen Labor has been wider the responsibility of the b S 
S^I^^f Uber. but ft wil? soon fee transferred to the bamm** cf U»ml 

^^SLSfgg^J^^j! ^52 telB « ^ Pwce^sfng of alien applications, 
with certification done by Region II m Sen Francisco. The FT '84 booW received 
Service for this activity was $34,001. Onca foil response 
hillty of the progrta taUs effect. 1t will retire fwedlnfTef $105 



mnlssse kege Daterei nation for cons traction Jobs on U» Island will also be 
transferred to the 6overn*ent of Sues by the U.S. Departsnfnt of Labor. Fondlno 
assistance of $94,W0 1s needed once the proerew is conpletely taken over by the 
local govei naoot^ 
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Mppert in raiting Um tsp oa «11 of too procrw whs* roaot&orl. 
xatlon 1& sp for consideration bofort JfO©r CooBHto* tsd tfct Congress. 




W» r*T 
Of CoAfims 



Urm Fmjm Guptas a Cum. Dtocto* op Hsum. DWAimipff of Health, 
.! , State of Hawaq 



January 31, 19& 



The Honorable Daniel K. l^ouye 
United. States Senate 
Boom 722 Hart Senate, Building 
Washington, OX. 20510 

ATTEN: Dr. Patrick H. DeLeon. 
Execu£ve Assistant 

Dear Sir: 

fn response to requests made at the Special Hearing of the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor, Health and Human 
Service*, and Education, on January 19, 19&X and the following day, 
during the Subcommittee aides* visitation to the Hawaii State Hospital, 
1 am forwarding the following two set* of information for your 
distribution to the Subaomoiue* . 

U) Summary Review of the Consequences of Loss, of Medicare 
Certification at the Hawaii State Hospital, 



(2) Summary Budget for the Hawaii 
i $83-34 and related materials. 



Stale Hospital. Fiscal Year 



Again, the Hawaii Department of Health IS appreciative of Senator 



tfetcker** and Senator Inouye's concern for the 



us as w* seek the betterment of the health of i U citUens of our state 
The urgent needs of the Hawaii State Hospital are clear and we are 
committed to improving the faculties and programs as soon as possible. 
Any consideration that she Subcommittee mighjt give towards federal 
support would be much appreciated. 

Please let me know if further information i£ requested. 

Sincerely, 



many issues confronting 




SUMMARY REVIEW OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF LOSS OF 
KEMARE CERTIFICATIOHMT THE HAWAII STATE HOSPITAL 



Loss of Medicare certification would give clear verification ^fhat 
Hawaii State Hospital does not meo* minimal stanjtfar4» in prwio^ 
ing care and treatment to the* mentally 111. In he 
Hospital would not meet JCAH standards and ™ M J" *** 
0*partroent of Health standards for licensure including the 

teortated areas of Life Safety Code. OcrupafM«al Safety and 
alth. and Public Health Regulations, particularly In the area 
of facilities. 
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2. Without ''certification and accreditation . it vllUbe more difficult 
to attract research and training Affiliations and/or funds. The 
lack of student training programs decreases the Hospital's ability 
to attract veil-trained, competent naff. In time, the competency 

hi siaff and program* wtU detriorate in an accelerating manner. 

3, As with other at a tea, menial health prog rasas often do not have a 
high priority for state resources. This is particularly true when 
revenues rare limited. At to, mental health doe* not have a 
vigorous and effective advocate group* The regular Medicare site 
surrey reports have served the purpose of pointing out the needs 
of the hospital so as to meet national standards. 

I. Over the past five year!, Medicare reimbursements Hawaii 
State Hospital have ranged up to a half pillion dollers^nnuatly. 
toss of Medicare certification vould terminate this revenue source 
to the State of Hawaii general fund* - 

5. In addition to Medicare reimbursement** the concurrent inability 
to secure jCAH accreditation would prevent the state from 
acquiring Increased revenues from other "third party** insurance 
companies. The exact amount of additional revenue that could be 
collected is difficult to determine because eligibility and reim- 
bursement levels for some companies, e.g. HMSA, would have to 
be determined. Current revenues are now in excess of $400,000 
per year. It is expected that this amount would be multiplied so 
that more than $1 million or $1.5 million may b# possible if 
«4£pdirare and JCAH standards' are asalntained. 



I. Introduction 

A. SsOBsry of Program Objectives 

1. Hospital Objective ' 

The objective of Haaail Stats Hospitdt is to loprova patient 
behavior through individualized t r y raani program to promote a 
safe and enduring release from the Hospital. 

2. Progrma Goals 

* a. Rehab Service: hi nisi ie chron1c1ty by promoting motivation, 
Independent fusctlotHag *n& responsible behavior in cnnmlc 
patients edsrftted to the Hospital. 

> b. Forensic Sarvlca: Evaluate and srfn1o1ze mental illness and 
Its associated* criminal benavler to enable tha mentally m 
offerer to 11 vt wifely In tha cosewnity or to be returned 
to alternative facilities 

c* Adult Service: Evaluate and srinlorize cental Illness end 
associated dsnwroui behavior 1b aon-penal patients admitted 
to tha Hawaii State Hospital. 

d* Adolescent Service: Provide eesessreeitt and* mhen oeprepf late, 

hospital level care, treetmtat and education to adolescent 
. patients referred to Hawaii Stele Hospital. 

e. fleyrowctjologlcal Service: Provide* n m? ppsyc h o looi ca 1 assess- 
ment ef persons vitfe organic brain ^vsfwicxion and, ufMm 
appropriate, provide remedial training to sinlmlxe the behavioral 
deficits that are the seqsela ef organic brain Disfunction. 

B. Brief Description of Profrara Activities { + . 

Each Hospital service specializes ia activities structured to elMntte 
or srtnimize behavioral deficits resetting free. emotional, social and/or 



SQvVTE 
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Supplemental Biemtlura 1933-85 



Program ID: HTH 430 
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physical disorders. Services art provided by «aul health specialists 
including psychiatry, psychology, social work, nursing, occupational 
therapy, recreational therapy, industrial therapy, physical therapy as 
wall as nturopsychology assess*** and training specialist*. 

Tha purpose of these activities are as fellas: 

.1. 'Plan tnd lEpleswnt trtStaent activities specific to patient needs. 

2. Provide famine, congenial and therapeutic Tiring esvlrensent to 
all patients. 

3- Discharge patient to coaeamity with coordinated planning Involving 
all agencies appropriate to patient. 



4. Maintain records necessary for 
** state, federal and JCAH stMai 



patient care and consistent with 



. fool 



In addition, walntenance, housekeeping, food and edslMstratlve support 
services are required to provide patients with food, clothing* housing, 
and adequate therapeutic envlryiwewt. * 



II. 


ESTIMATED GEHESAl Fl&D aPESDITURES FOR FY 1983-84 






Cost 
Element 

(PDSltlOfi 

Count) 


Act 301. Acorns. 
I (404.00) 


transfer 

ln/(0ut) 


Restriction 


Total 
Available 
Resources 


Estimated 
Total 
Expenditures 

(4O4.00) 


•A 


6,847 ,860 A 


-144,190 A 


302,300*4 


6,401,370 4 


6,401 ,370 A 




1.849,533 A 


♦144,190 A 


130,888 A 


1 ,862.855 A 


1362.855 A 




17,488 A 


-O- 


-0- 


17,488 A 


17,48$ A 


Total 


7.890.A 
(404.00) 
8,722,771 A 


-0- 
-0- 


-0- 
433,168 A 


7,890 A 
(404.00) 
8,239,603 A 


7,890 A 
(404.00) 
8,289,603 A 



A. Explain all transfers 

The transfer of $144,190 from *A # to *8" Is for the purchase of professional 
services (prhaarlly psychiatrist and psychologist) in lieu of similar 
services that would have been otherwise provided 1f all positions were 
filled. 

8. Explain all restrictions 

The acwunt of $433,168 was restricted because of the fiscally austere 
situation of tha State. 

C. Explain all significant differences between total resources and total 
est is* tad expenditures. 

N/A. 
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XII. Suftltwmul **tm*t for Fiscal tommim 



Cost 

(Position 
Count) 

A 

6 

C 

M 



* Sptdtl 
Otter 



(404.00} 

1 ,935,310 A 
12,759 A 

13*500 ky 

S.77S.HS A 

f -0- 
-0- 

A_ 



Esttntod 
Swwl Fend 

frpCndltOTfi 

(404.00) 



•6,816,669 A 

* 1 ,935 t 310 A 

* 12,759 A 
13,500 A 

-0- 
-0- 



{ Position 
Count) 

Gmnl Fuads 



(404.00) 



(404.00)* 
fl, 7 »,8B A. 



A. Idontify sod txpUIn ill st^lcmtal rtQtmt 

> Rwjutst It to contort Position to. Zm, Itol Arts Instructor II 
SR-15, to Occapittoial T&onplst HI, SMdTfto tdditteftsl funds 
roquostodL This cJssnot Is neodod bocttst «11 Occaptttowl Tnortolsts 
■rt tniaod to prortdo stuutl arts instructions, eot o ffcnuol Arts 
Instructor csitnot prwrtds tho foil rtnon of stnrlcss as tn fecopatlontl 
Tntnjjiitj stcH m. prspsrotton of «*obs* cooking ottU, tad toicfelng 
eomnmatlooil sod secltl sJdlls. 



. * 
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HTB.30, HAKAII STATE HOSPITAL 



A. 



Bf tcccnt of figgq ObtaatWa 

To isprovo th. aafcaviar of potlaats through Individualised 
troAtatDt pretrtaq ao chat paraaaaot ralMii la tha cjtiynlty 
becoaaa poaalble. 



B. Ptaeriatlon af ActtvitUa farfotwad 



r / 



The hospital 1 provide* specialised inpatient program within 
five najor mil including children r «dolMc»ts t adult, 
forensic, end rehabilitative eerviees. Bacfayorvico involves 
activities structured to eliminate or ■inia.ui behavioral 
deficits resulting 4H*on emotional , social, and/or physical 
disorders. „ Servicea ere provided by aetata 1 health specialists 
lnc lading psychiatry p psychology, social work, nursing, 
occupational the replete, recreational therapists, indue trial 
therapist, physical therepists aa mil ae neuropaycho logy 
eesesesaent end training epeclallete. In addition, .maintenance, 
housekeeping, food end edadnietre tive support service^ ere 
required to provide .patients with food, clothing, bousing 
and en adequate^ therapeutic 



C* ptetenont of Key Folic lea yuraucd 



4 



1. Every patient sdnltted to the hospital shall be discharge 
to e leee restrictive facility when nasi gate hoepitel 
benefit bag been obtelned. The Bauali State Hospital 
hot provide cuitodlal level core. J 

2. ' Admission to Hawaii State Hospital is a nodical dec is i 

that retiree peychietric review eod approval^ pre feral 
at the aerate* health center level. 



3. The level of care and traatsttnt available at/ Hawaii Sgete 
Hospital will be cone is ton t vftih JCAH etandarde end 
confer* to ell liceneuxe etandarde . ' 

B. Identlf icetlon ofylmoortant grograsi Relationships 

1. Cceasunity mental health centers - to aeaure continuity of 



General boe>ltale licensed eg psych la eric inpeti 
facilities - in relation to the appropriate kinds *>f 
patient*/ to be eared fear by each. 

> 

Deportment of Sociel Service* 4 Bousing - to facilitate 
referrele end placemen ts of eligible patients. 

n*p»irtatta&t-Ol Bdhtcation - Joint arrengemente for the 
continued education of bosprturtl^e^ joufu. 



2. 

3. 
4, 



5. Vsteraoe Administration - relative to contractual 
nenta for the cere) and tttcttent of veteran*. 

/ 

6. Circuit, We trie t * family Oourta - re lc live to admission \ 
end diecharge of involuntary patient*. 



o 

ERIC 



r 



3^ . 
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7. Criminal Justice System - relative to court comicnMU 
ted tranafere from correctional facilities. 

Description of tfajgr External Trends Affecting the Froarsn 

1, Community raactioii to violence and criminal bshavior hu 
nmlUd Id more individual* being incarcerated both in 
the corrections eystems M welt aa in mental boapitala. 
If this trend continues, there vili.be incresslng 
admissions to both the Adult and Forensic Service* , la 
addition, and again in response to public concern, there 
ia reluctance to releeae potentially dangerous indlvlduala 
eo that the length of tine patients remain boepitaliacd 
may be expected to iocreaaa which will result in a rising 
patient census, 

2. Ad both state ad federal funds decrease, aa Ja currant ly 
happening throughout the state and nation, there will be 
less resources to support patients in the c u mm un lty. If 
alternative resources are not generated or ■ore effective^ 
utilisation of existing resources developed, there will be 
increasing numbers pf chronic patients returning to the 
hospital. Two related progress are needed Co promote 
nore effective adjustment of chronic patients in t$a 
community s (1) Frompt emergency crises intervention 

wor% out cltarnativee to rchospltalisdttea and (2) a 
24- to 48-houV emergency holding e tat ion to maintain 
patlenta until community alternatives can ha developed, 
end imp lamented. 

Discussion of Cost» Effectiveness, and Program Site- Beta 

Discrepancies between previously planned levela and those 
actually achieved aa reflected in cost dif fernmcsa are 
primarily due to increased patient census throughout all ' 
adult services. It wee anticipated that alternative private 
adult inpatient facilities would te operative and would serve 
to decrease the number of patients entering Hawaii State 
Hospital. These alternative facilities were not available, 
and periodic overcrowding at Banal} Stats Hospital occurred. 
Excessive patient census requires additional staffing that 
could be scheduled only with overtime at the tins and a half 
rata. f 

ftla- program change requests in this budget will effect the 
hospital 1 s else. Cone latent w ith legisl a tive m cnri c Nj e ■ 
—eases ic made- to- tranc fer^6v0~au»o ing positions- -sad ID 
abUdvamla made ftm mi « 3/j2-(LsshiHfe>aoitafr) to 
{Hawaii ■ Stater Bespi*n*> . l a sdd*eos»r I rattiest is made to 
contract 20 adolescent tm\ in nhll d r en b e d e to private 
inpatient facilities and reduce the hospital bad capacity 

by afc4i>. 

Discussion o f Program Revenue 

the primary sources of revenue are Medicare, Cfesmpws, 
Veterans' Administration, private third-party insurance 
csrriers, and state charges. Barly in 1W2, the daily rata 
for hospitalisation 'increaeed from $10.50 to $133.09 per day. 

\ 
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Mtd Icaid MfatoMint ts frss-ataodlas payehlstrle 
hospitals 1* limited to indiriduala «odar 18 sad enr 65, -and 

that tsa facility ka asersditad by JOB. U JOB 
aceraditatloa is acUavad, it ta aattaatad that «a additional 
$1 Million or asra could ba col lac ted treat third-party 
laser aacs coaoaalss ineladlaa. USA, pltw Croaa, ate. 

fl. Saaawnr of fcjalrals farforaad 

Moaa. . * 

I. ftgiiai OaBaldaratlona 
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sun or rani! 

tSOGMMH WW8X 8EQCEST 

xskex rasa w$ - 1983 



WyfRTfflHT Bsslth 



oMiamxiw Baas fcaa g^gja 



ID A30 

noose* MUttUR (OR DOT, OBttACT), Bovexd 8. ttidaaaa Urns 2*7-2191 

nxscrasxosy justification or sitttncmc otjoex items is this astassr* 

At to time of this budget preparation (Juns, 1982). Snail State Ecepital 
Mgittti to experience en laoreese la p*£l*nt admissions end la the 
In pa tient cttnti. This increase la emu* has bMn taking place Viae* 
1978. there la no Indication or trend to tognit tot this graving BmU 
State BWpital population to going to rovorao. tether, MMan of tte 
polio's graving; apprehension concerning deviant end btoatrt behavior sad 
tba apm of i T s nra et lns, federal funds, it to anticipated tot to Hospital 
censue will continue to grov. It to expected "tot acre patients viU bo 
odalttod far longer periods of hospttslicstloa because it to laaroaslagly 
difficult to place patients, particularly the acting-*** pet lent, book 
into to eoaaunity. to Havaii State Bespit* 1983-85 budget rconest 
anticipates this o o attoaod workload increase one requests resource* to 
mast to aaada of to patients aad to adhere to standards recairud by 
state licensure, federal certification sad JOB accreditation. 

federal Medio ace laapectlcao ovar to last decade sad aast recently la 



Hay of 1983 tees granted only conditional eartlfleatioa pending renova- 
tloa of to physical facillttos at to Hospital* to cnutlmisd ooaditloaal 
' certification has been granted only upon rasl da m onatra tad of fort oo to 
part of to tepartaaat of Health to provide fsoilittoa tot comply vita 
to stsodards. to df faaio reeaeetad to this budget ara asadad for 
coatiaaad eartlfleatioa, licensure sad scereditstioa. 

Za addition, to fadsrsl Medicare survey o r s vara critical of to lacking* 
ective treatment piasfraiaa available to to patisnts cm to wards. 
Systematic rsvisw of stoff jpMf satloa indicate* tot although to staff- 
patiant ratio may appear adequate, this appsfaat adequacy to not two 
vbsn to smount of staff available for scheduling to taken into account,, 
las sisflua t Atf activities rsouired for traataaat and tloa required to 
aersly provide care to to patients 24 boars a day are overwhelming vita 
existing resources. Currently, to Hospital £es minimal staff ratio and 
can provide llttls more than custodial care. 

<** additional factor aaada to be taken into account in deterslas and 
evaluating to 1983-85 Hospital budget. In recent wraths, tore has 
been coasldarabl* activity sad planning to increase to number of 
psychiatric bona available in So bo lulu and to Hawaii,* By mid-1982 
tore has beea no solid tangible evidence that the private hospitals 
will, la fact, nabs available additional psychiatric bees daring to 
1983-35 budget period. Funding limitations, soaiag problems, sad 
judicial litigations have prevented to actual creation of additional 
bads la rhavpsst and are aupeeted to easrt to seas limitations for at 
least to neat couple of years. Kasnuhlle, patients continue to be 
court ordered to Bewail State Hospital both by civil sad penal statutes. 
3b* Bespits! bee no alternative but to find room for to patlante or be 
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la co u tc a pt of tto court order, the state has a legal od a ami 
responsibility to aa— aifatn these patience sad to do so consistent 
with sppsnoprieto otaodasds* 

Tha precedlag paragraph* have indicated 2k increasing patient cam 
baa ovorburnas sed the Rcspitel's facilities and existing staff, tola* 
resources are aada evailahla to correct tba sxletiag situation, the 
hospital will ant to la ccayltoone with Bewail* a llc a aaun 
will Iom eligibility tar rdaral raiafturtaalnf te cava a 
provided. Alto, tto Bospltal will not te abla to acMeva JOB 
tloa to to eligible to collact revunuw from private third-party 
, pnma. these caesoanaaoea oaa asm that ^ the State of Basalt will loaa 
' allilcue of dollars In revenue far providing aarvloaa they have tto legal 
stive oanststo to provide* 




lbs Snail Stats Boapitai 1983-84 blaanlua budget lacludee ferae asjor 
requests shove sad beyond the current operating program: 

1. toencst that funds for 62 tsaporary positions to converted to 
paraaaant positions. 

2. Keencata for resources to support so additional 30 -bed ward to 
lata tha projected iaaiasaa.to patient census. 



3. keenest CXP faada to renovate Bewail Stats Bespits! to asat all 
state, federal, sad JCAH standards. 



TsaporsrT Posltioas Converted to Farnanant tosltioa. 

■* During tba previous legislative bieaniua eoaa la n, tto assail Stats 
hospital was gr anted fending for 62 t aapwaiy posltioas. These 
posltioas vara not provided oa a pemsasat basis toeaase there was 
sons question whether the Boapitai patient census would contin u e to 
be sufficiently high to Justify the position. It was the Bwpltal's 
understanding that if the Hospital census eestlassd to Justify tto 
positions, they would be established oa a pcrnsnsat basis. As 
lad lea tad la tha accompanying graph la appendix A, tba ceases baa 
raasiaed high sad eea to expected to continue to el hah. the 
psychiatric bade that ware anticipated la the private sector have not 
aster lei irad end Hawaii State Boapitai has continued to carry tha 
burden. 

the loss of these 82 temporary positions, which are primarily clinical 
sad providing direct service to the patients* would result in severe 
staff shortages that in turn would lead to rapid deterioration of the 
Biniaai treataant activities that are currently provided. 

•la considering the staff -patient ratio at the Hawaii State Hospital, it 
is crucial to cake into account the auzaber of scoff available for 
scheduling on the wards rather than tto total staff oa tha booh* 
Approximately IS percent of tto staff positions cannot ha scheduled 
oil the ward because of long sick leaves sad worloarn's Coapeaaatiaa 
leaves and delays la filling vacant positions. ' 

1* Long-term sick leave end Vor town's Condensation cases at the Boapitai 
" now total evar 20 cases or approximately 5% of the total work force** 
Vork-relatsd Illnesses include physical injuries oa tto Job and stress 
sad tension (high blood pressure, ulcere, ekln reactions, anxiety, 
etc.) related to tha weak, the washer of employees oa long-tea 
sick leave sad Workman's Cbapensatloa have Tnriraaseil significantly 
la tha lest toe years. 

\ 2. In addition, approxiaately 101 of the Etopltal'a total positions 
are vacant at cay one tins b a eaaaa of recraitoeet rsq ulr coa ata . 
the tospitsl administrative end supervisory staff eantlnaa to utilixa 
ell pose ibis alternatives to expedite the replaces*©* when' a paalttoa 

4 
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Boi»over, the p ro ctdu m continue to bt • tine- 



H* additional loss of the 62 teispnrery position* connot be 
4^ooc %trlm deter lore t ion in the Uwl of treeiaent nrosreu* 
available to the patients. 

*. * 

Tba Sospital position count cad budget for Fiscal Y**r 1981-84 alae 
inclodas 16 positions located at Laabl A sad B Cblldraa'a Prosrsa. 
teftag Fiscal Tsar 1984-83, tba saeoad paar of tba biaealaa. It ia V / 
saticlssted that tbass posUloas will bs converted sad iacludsd ia mSj ' 
eeatraatual sgraasaat tast is eorrsotly bote* stsgotiated. 



Kssourcas 
frolactad 



g^r5LS.^12g' ******* isssas. 



^Tbe eccoep anylng graph end statistics in Appendix A indicate that If the 
current enceleratlng patient etotpi coutinuea throughout thm years 
teluoed to this budftt period, the Hospital will need enpnmiasetely 

J^^ tl ^?* X ^wiliti tbo patients residing la too Hospital. 

Already, tbo capacity of existing uarde have boon exceeded. Too ✓ 
existing v»rds and a caff oooaot absorb tbo oatlcipatod workload * 
increaac. Therefore, an addition of 37 pooltiooa oro requested Co 
staff an additional 30-bed usrd. ^ 

At tbla^tiaop it ia antic ipacod that tbo patients will bo ia tfaa 
Boapital and onXoao provieiane an nada, tbo Boapital will ant bow 
too rooonreoa to provido for then without detraction, from tbo already 
aoxglnal roaooreoa to com and troat tbo existing patient workload. 

Tbo 1983-85 bieunioa ttodaet for tbo Boapital ia broken down into tbo 
various activities that nuat bo carried not to eneonately nanage and 
troat tbo potlaata. In addition to tbo direct patient treatnont and 
training, aiguificent blocks of tin* oust bo spent in nerel/nain- 
coining tbo patient, in processing papers and records tbot oro n^r*r* 
for licensure, certification and accreditation. A review of tbo % 
activities roenired to aaintaln patients ft boors nor day. sown nays 
per week, and tbo proportion o(*€lne required to carry out these 
activities again docuaeats the rooaon enlacing atoff positions are 
lifted in tbeir capocity to provido patients with adequate treatment. 
iLJf ***** possible to acconaodate additional potient workload without 
furtber deterioration of treatnont available to tbo petionts in 
residence. 

tto 37 staff positions requested for the additional 30 -bed word era 
tiaoednisani master considered essential J* provido cosqmhenalve patiant 
sorviooe to a ward of 30 patients. Tbo projoctiona iodicato that 41 
ij^^K^JT 9 . actually bo needed by July, 1984 for a total of 
203 patience. If tbo current trend continues, an additional 17 bode 
would bo needed by^july, iftj. 



When patient canons is treated solely as a functioa of tfaa without 
tororvoning factors or decisions, tbo projection noted above will 
hejd. Zt ia possible tbat legialativo, executive or Judicial iTer felons 
any influence these projections- Bowevef; on tbo basis of data 
iiuasdiataly available, tbo projoctiona noted above an tbo single 
boot index of future trends. 



Tbo roaooreoa recuse ted for tbo additional ward are delayed to tbo 
iw of tbo M a nsion to provide opportunity to 



stelesar raos. to dataraiao tha validity of Ai projections tsst tot 
boss) aads. It Maid soas sppsrsnt, bovavar.tbat without sjaatfteaat 
lsgislatlvs, axacutlva or Jadleisl istervs&tioa, tbo Hospital sill 
roqolro tbs additional 30-bsd vsrd that is raq«««sd. 
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thm 37 staff politico* tee^eatsd for the lO-hed ward em ea follows t 



f^*WK*«;fr tt>i of M»itl0af Bgggietlg 38(8 Cooaldaratlons 



IPS XV 



Km 



Personnel la this position act so 
fated Kim, and mm responsible » for 
eoparriaioa of ftMrtl oareisg staff • 
One nursing supervisor is sufficient 
Co affectively • 30-bed sard. 



LPN 



FHA 



17 



Psychiatrist 
Psychologist 



Social VorkoT 



la ttiis position sot ss 
for the seed akfft, and 
are responsible for providing direct 
serrlca sad for coord lost loo of tresc- 
not progi —slug. Bewail Stem Hospital 
S ffalnl a tret ion eoggssts that s alnl— 
of 1.7 per s o n n el «t required per shift 
to assure ans y aa ts co v e r sgs for three 
shifts s day, weekends , sick days, 
holidays p sod vacations. 

Personnel in Oils position administer 
swdiesl tresoseats sod dlrsct therapy 
nativities. Ihuwali Stats Bsspltsl 
ecalaiatration evggoats that s a la liana 
of 1.7 pcrsonnslsre rcenlred par shift 
to ssstsrs adequate coverage for thro* 
shifts s day, Moolnande, sick days f 
holidays, sad vocations. 

Ptarsomel is this poaitioa set ss 
orlosry thsrspists sod/br activity 
Isadora. In provide Bscsssaxy staff lag 
fox a dequ a te patient oootrol sad 
sscority, as mil as approprUta 
lovsls of therapeutic cm s i 
of 5.4 SKA personnel srs required par 
shift to essnre adsoaeta coverage for 
thraa shifts a day . 
days, holidays, sad 

A psychiatrist sets ss the chief of 
each ward treataeat Ceaa, sod 
tallest treataent progtana for patients. 
A 30-petient esse load la pa yaiago 
work load (Kate of California, 1979). 

A psychologist is rcpSrs4 to develop 
hehavioV pTograas and group 
activities for pat lasts. A 
patient esse load la an 
load (Stats of California^ 1979). 

A social vorksr'a rssnonslhlllt* 
Includes providing direct thereptetlc 
activities, coord instittg r***-*«f 
Affairs regarding lagal and gaaUy 
smttere, and to act ss lialaon for 
the, patient he&eca tike hospital sod 
sappers groups* A 
load Is an era* ago 
work toed (State of California. 1979). 
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^Poa naetlonel 1 sa ch vesd reoolreo an i , , w 

TOwrepist thercplet to estabHafc, direct, end 

•**laUttr effect!** therapy pngm 
to provide patients with the sYiHe 
for their survival la the 



Oceupatloart 1 rersonoel la this position have 

Jfcerepiat Aide raapooalMIlty to assist ths uard 

ortmpottiwisl therapiat in eaadala tariag 
- therapeutic progi aaifiig The position 
is required to assure that each patient 
receive* sa adequate degree of indivi- 
dual asais teace and training to caaaoca 
their skills etteiuaeiit capabilities. 

Recreational l Personnel la this position sr* responsible 

Therapist for tbs design sad layleaontatloa of 

recreational progrene and activities 
tailored to tht therapeutla mods of 
* individual patients aw" 

r levels. i> 





tene/Clsrk l this position is reealred to provide 

edNeiaistretlve s uppor t to treaOeent 
staff aa each vard. 

Capital torovwnsont M t to Renovate BewU State Koaoital to Meet 
Stete. radars! sad; JCaB Steadsrdo . ^' 

Since 1974 the facilities at Small! State hospital hava 
daf iciest and s nas ts a da r d by surveyors and inspector* of 
federal agencies, the hospital Is currently open and 
on tile oasis of waivers that have been treated on the 
aaJoT hospital renovations era forthcoming, the Hospital 
and is la violation of the following codes, regulations, l_ 
{!) Joint Coaadaaioa on the Accreditation of Hospitals (JCaH), 
(2) Madicere/Hedlceld, Title 20, (3) State lapertaont of health, 
Kagnlatlon 12, (4) Stete Life and Safety Codes. 

* • 
the Beaall Stete hospital lost its JCAH accreditation la 1974, and 
still does not neat accreditation reoniraaenta. Tresmanr progtsae 
sad facility conditions era the major daf tclenclss. la ordi? to 
aaat ainiaun reenlreemnts, the Eospitat aunt improve aospltal 
facllltity conditions to provide program effectiveness sad 
efficiency. Vols would include; 

a. Elimination of federal, state, sad local deficiencies. 

B. Eaaansion of treatment erase to provide eapaadad 
activities. 



C. fcaarrensesieut of inter-program locations to provide easier 
accessibility sad reduce ths existing segmented and disjointed 
layout of the Bespits!. + 

9. Elimination of barrisrs to the handicapped at difficult grades 
sad reduction of distances batsmen buildings sad programs, sad 
to provide edeenate toilet accommodations. * 
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Hittlp«ti0& of isviraimul dsbilitatlcas »»ch ss hl*> not** 
Isvals, poor lighting. *od scatty saatilscioa. oto. t that sra 
thsr spout ically ©onatsrprodactlwa. 



jjj.ru ... la tha Hospital* ■ U iais ya ut lc 

reflects tha aaada of psychiatric patlaata and tha thsrapsutic 
goals pi tb» Bospitsl. < 

2. M»dlcamAtsdlcsld nnasArsasats. 

Tha following daf icisocias wit bs ractlfUd la ordsr to comply aitfc 
tha Rsastl State Coda of Bafalatioas, Tit Is 20, Cbaptsr XIX, Part 403, 
to satisfy Ksdienra/Hadicaid wqulwa«W. 

A 403.1Q-S39, 181* It is occasionally tha cass that thara ara 
mora pstisnts than Ml far a givsn ward, lbs Adult Clossd 
Hard, ft** sxaspla, \mmp% sxtr* tfsttrasasa sstily svsilabls 
(an In a con -approved atorsgs sraa) for ovarf low paclsnts to 
slsap aa. lhass patlaata ar« usually acconBtadatsd with tfesir 
nsttrsasas on tha floor. 1 

I. 405.1020 <«>* also, DOB Esgnlatloo 12, sae. 2-c aw! sac. 3-#<l)(f)* 
Coddard fall and Balku Wards (Adult and RahsblUtatloa 4 Vards, 
raapactlvaly) hasa patlaat rooms that do oat comply with afusra 
j*s€S£i standanU. Slagls room* ara loss to 100 samara faat 
/for tha first patlaat ad lass thaa 80 samara fast for aach 
/ addjdsaal pat last. Boons la Akshi (BahsbUltatloa a «ard) do 
: \ not maat thaaa t*- 4 —*** specs standards sitter. 

3. feats Paparf -nTi f» M^tS flHf* f— 1 ^ saattlation U. 

Tha folloaia* dafldsoolsa sxlat sod bava h mt sjA tfi* ** tha 
a« tkaith In lea Ksv 1982 bospitsl Bias aaaai 



Papartsjant of Ifealth U its Kay 1982 hospital SfKauasat of 
HMli Stat* Bospitsl x 

A. Do. 3, ase.^1 (6)(c). sad Ha. S^aaa. 3-F OH*)* J*?*?^**, 
lasaffiaiaat tollats, lsvatoriaa, and shomars la tha Coddard and 
Caanabarg Balldlsas. thr ao a j ha a t ths f*ci litis*, thara ara bath- 
rooma lacs tad so that to ranch thsxa patlaata oust nasi through 
corridors froa thair bodroom*. , Saclusiom coos* lafcusnsbarg do 
not hava bsthrooaa. 0 

%% 86. 3, sac. 3-1 P)(o)r tha ftshsbilltatlan C modiolus sraa doaa 
not p*ovida a slab With hot sad sold oaisr eonaact|aas. 

• C . «o. 3, sac. 3-S (l)(h): Privacy Is not providsd for patlaata in 
aultipla-bad 



^ J. no. 8, sac. ?-* <l>(b). Hhltlpls paiisnt rooms la Coddard baas 
oors than four patlsnts par roomu \ f ' ■ 



Ho. 9, sac. 3-8 (l)<f) s Saclnalon rooms and cubicles la Coddard 
and Abahl ara lass than 100 aousrs fast. 



r. 



Ite. * t ass. 3-E <!><?>* Provislofts ara not staoa in aach 
# to atora tha patisnt^o psrsoaal bslooglnga aapsrstsly, safsly, 
and convaaiantly* 



4. *±u gaftfle 

Mm t^*ln* vaSmr BOS t^«t«lea 12, —o. 3, lto«uMd f^MArtM mat 
comply with Bo. 101 - »• Uf. S*f*ty C*d», IMTSSj -tfoptrf, 

by ttM Sue of Bewail, Mar* 6, 1971, «na/or with ttM ngRbUm* of 
th* EttfiU SUM fir* Karshalt , vhtetavor is Mara • triads t. 
Bxistlm JoficWnelM tmdn thoss coda* an liatad balovt .- 
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A. 



C. 



D. 



5. 



^ .i 0 ^ 1 ^ 967 ,^ 1 Ak * hl ltoiWta » CM-MUe«tta« B Hard) 
**• *» corridor walla ««pssati«g .loaning roona. 

not hmvm automatic aprlnklar ayata«a. \ *° 

!*!"*:^ I?* 7 L f Cj «*• »•*■" Stat. Soopital facility lack, a» 

S °* plt * 1 ls «■■*•«■■*■ to dapeadafcly .upply aaarjency pow. 

^L^rifri ssirr sssr s — - 

t*yl«*l Utility probl M tocltid.: 

4* Tnvlta l&tMUtloa and dry rot. 

B. Itatftrtoratie* of roofs, 

C. Mtrimtta of ftUctrtMX mod amtettton lints. 
A- tetariontloa of «tttr cod m^i 11m*. 
«. XMdoeiue. litfcuni ad mUUtto. 
F. Intifaipjat* fin proMettaa proriaiaaa. 
C. Hslttten of coda, rotating to t2»,ol» of potjaat • 

tefifiinciM aro & ttm procoM of tain* netUtM fa* cfcTL^«t».i 

n«n » tor tfc. rooopatloa of Bsxail It. to SMpttol ho*, boon i 
■ood pragma haa t*an nada. addltloaal dalay la e*aplatia« 

vill contiaoa to mad a public feoopitaZ. Iba axiotliaz faailto-T^a^^ 

It ia probabta tbat additional dalay in cosplatisa tfca oaodoZtooro^Lnta 
l"!**^ °* Additional dSl.y .Uo ^^JT 

•H ©tfcojr rafcaona, bo*, war, ia tha fact that antat parianta oill^ 
contlnu. to liv. a«d b« traatad i* dofe««i«ina «&,SS«d fiSlitioa 
-1.M tfc^ ration. „, o^itiwasy «^vi»p»Sl7!«S2" 
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HftliftXX STATS aOSPTTA L 
AVERAGE MILT CERSUS 
ACTUAL DATA JANUARY 1981 
mom JfflSS 1982, WITH LEAST 
SQ8ARE LIHEAR HHUtCTIOS 10 JULY, 1983 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 






211.23 


226*46 


241.66 


236.87 


272.08 


RBKDAtY 


212.92 


227.72 


242.93 


238.14 


273.35 


MARCH 


213.78 


228,99 


244.20 


259.41 


274.6^ 




215 OA 










HAT 


218.32 


231.33 


246.73 


261.94 


277.13 


JW8 


217.39 


232.79 


248.00 


263.21 


278.42 


JULY 


218.83 


234.06 


249.27 


264.48 


279.68 


ABCOST 


220.12 


235.33 


230.34 


265.74 




3KPT2M3X& 


221.39 


236,59 


251.80 


267.01 




OCTOBER 


222.63 


237.86 


253*07 


\ 268.28 




ROVEMSER 


223.92 


239.13 


254.34 






DECEMBER 


225.19 


240.40 


253.60 


*70.lk 





SpSS K»v 8*gr«s»laa Procedure 
Chapter 3, fwfts 94-121 of SPSS R*l< 
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STATE OF KAI1AII 
PROGRAM BIHJ8ET REQUEST 
BUDGET PERIOD 1983-198$ 



DEPARTMENT Health. 

ORGANIZATION 
PROGRAM TITLE 
PROGRAM ID 
PROGRAM MANAGER 
DZSOISSLiWjUSTinCATI 
Stfppl 



jtogtal Health Division 



Hggjj State Hospital 




^ HTH 430 

nCATIWTST^IRCART BU 



Bffl 430 

£. ggdgwg Phone: 247-2191 
BUDGET ITERS IS THIS REQUEST: 
iqt to SxaaBsary Overview (9-3-82 Rgyfftoji); 
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Positions 



As noted in the first part of tills scout? overview, fta4s for 62 
temporary positions were provided to the Hospital during the lest 
legislative session. These positions vera granted on a temporary has 1s 
to allow opportunity to detention 1f the Hawaii State Hospital census 
would continue to rise and thereby continue to need the additional 
staff. If the patient census regained high, consideration would he 
given to establishing the positions on a peraanent basis. 

Curing FY 81-82, the Hospital experienced a 24* Increase In the maaber 
of admissions (801 In FY 80-81 to 990 in FY 61-B2). This Increase 1n 
admissions was fairly equivalent for the Adult end Forensic Services. 
The adult admissions ward Increased from 550 admissions to 655 and 
the forensic Service* Increased ftm 198 admissions to 279. Owing the 
saae period, the average Hospital dally census has risen as was antici- 
pated by the least square linear projections Indicated earlier. During 
the last fiscal year, the average dally census was 226, an Increase of 
24 patients free the previous fiscal year, fit the seise t1*e, the 
length of hospitalization has decreased from 99 days in FT 611*81 to 75 
days in FY 81-82. In part, the reason the nunber of patients on the 
census has not increased proportionally to the rate the admissions 
have Increased 1s because staff has been able to work effectively with 
the patients and thereby has reduced the length of tin* patients need 
to renin 1n the Hospital. 

If the 62 temporary positions are not sade available to continue to 
provide services on the wards, there 1s little doubt that the patieht 
dally census will rise, overcrowding on the wards will occur, psycho- 
pathology will beam Intensified, length of hospitalize tips will be 
increased and the care provided to patients will deteriorate. The 
Hospital cannot treat patients without adequate staff. 

The 62 positions at Issue are currently providing 'active duty on the 
following wards: 



Discipline 


Ada. Sup. 


HT " 

r orens1c 


w 

Adult 


tis 

Rehab 


Total 


Psychiatrists 6 
Psychologists 


0 


2 


1 ' 


1 


4 


Nurslnq Staff 


0 


2 


5 


1 


B 


Fare-Professionals 


0 


29 


13 


3 


45 


Ancillary (Includes 
OT. RT, and Stat-ClerkV 


1 


3 


0 


1 


5' 


Total — 


1 


36 


-li- 


6 


62 



All wards at the Hospital maintain capacity census add suae {Adult 
Service) are consistently over census. Wth the manpower currently 
available, Including the 62 temporary positions that are filled end 
providing service, the Hospital staff Is fflntaally able to neet their 
responsibility to the patients adsltted to their care. The less of 
time 62 positions would require drastic reorganization to jaalntaln 
srtnlnal cart and security. 

Recesserily, treatment program and activities shall need to be cut 
back. Thereby the Hospital shall becem primarily custodial without 
the resources to provide the treatment patients require. The absence 
of even dnlsal treetaent activities stand as a potential source of 
concern for the legislative and the executive branches as advocate 
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flreui*. attorneys and Judge* press for conpl lance to the patient rights 
that ire no* eandated by Act 200 of the l ut legislature. 

In addition, eaployee collect Ire bargaining groups have becose hyper- 
vlgllant concerning overcrowding on the wards and Issx^atel^exert 
grievance procedures when the ward patient census exceeds the soacfflad 
capacity. Approximately one year .go, the ^Ual^perienleo a 
te^orary^^ppag. because *^m»7mm co^dereTth. 
overcrowded wards as dangerous to the employees. 

The loss of these 62 enployees. who are presently on the Job with Halted 

2r4S?«^^ VISES I *or patients «ho^haF 

*J0t . ' m ?^ nent »PP"Prt*te to their condition. In 
addition, the loss of these 62 positions say bring about expenses In 
excess of the salaries regal red to support thee, because of the need to 
Increase the funds for overt lae pay and/or to establish awreencT^ 

*ofSl"^lf t TKT!!,^! ,e5 ^t ««rge because of overcreJied conditions 
* on the ward. The deletion of these positions is, essentially, 
"pewiy-wlje and pound-foolish.' "* 



sxnxancM. revxem of 

WWI SINE HDSPHAL 



JNUARSf, 1983 



The following atatiaUcol diarts ihin II « ., - , . 

to place these treavla into a long range <anm^*+aT^ infconaticn 



The hospital is currently In txanaiticn as It sdauta m 4- 
total Bewail Mental fteatTsssto*. MdiU^ctoS^be^^S'^ 

or even disaffoar as national end state budgets edj^ to a^rlLSTeSSS!^ 

if th^^^XU d ^f C l^^? , !L^ itBl *» » wooLI be batter 

"meee decisions derive &an data rather than an tbe of 

SlSL^i^f ?f pita L? 1 i hBmil8 ? d lo the past ana tow it lstoinT^ 
the dSSrSSi! ** orBdnai * i«*«««ti«ia gRen coneldoration in 

Ihi* pacta* iflclate* t*» feltadug iaftaatdc*, 



^^i^™"**^ ^beusan ttodseaby State UmmS^mA 
or tx«B ccaaastent with lfcwnw standards. 



a* the diSSxTcTuSSS ^^^^'^S^^aT * i>aiaaiai ' 
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Haber, Rate, Adfrisaion Btatna, and dan of Criminal Charoae of Banal Coda 
<WWfaitMulO to Hawaii Hospital - 1W4 MP — 
this coart, Bi toe HpP 555555 STB5BI CSS ooes&tioaaea tor SBgnati o n 
of parsons charged with saisdeneanors. 

•* ^ 

Hawaii State Bfgital - ttmam and Madlan Nmtwr pays of Htagdtaljgation of 
ti» S3? fettim^Uchtt^ed b£ir>q feqr tenth tetiqT l-l-fl3tfgg 4-30-ST=~ 
Tpfrwl HnsrritAl ^3 ttw Four ttoat^wtt Services 
B3a 909b 3ES 85 EngSI of rwepiteiUatian. 



HISTORICAL TO? 



«B» unixjus needs of parsons suffering from smtaX illness were recognised 
by King Rsaebaaeha and Wmhrnnnn in 1862 f when sn insane oylm sas antboriaed* 
ad to tAich tbs first six patients ^en **^ittw1 to. its location in ftLm 
from Jail on August 24, 1866* Que ma essentially custodial in nature, in- 
tended to os nare hnasns than jail «hsi oontainsspt was neoassary. 

■Bn Ttorritarisl Hospital" st ths promt Kansohe sits/ was opened on 
January 6, 1930 with tbs UhnafsK of 541 pstisnts* On over 200 acres over- 
looking Xanaohe Bay. widely spaosd red roofed buildings m augm e nt e d with 
spacious grounds, its can water SBnply ff sewage plan* quarry, gardens, leess, 
p i gg e r y, poultry r wu^tnbM, fruit forne and laundry. Itch of the work was 
dons by the patients undnr fffiA supsrvlsion (hiring this period. A locked unit 
accepted trsnsfsr of the first seven prisoners in 1937. 

By 1940* the sajor therapies inrlutert insulin flhock, hydrotherapy, tame 
therapy* alectrcshock therapy a nd soca surgical lobotrsy, all sgoport ad by * 
■i** ,i «T^»*'* riw *^ therapies, £sra# laundry and grounds work* 5be canteen and bsscty 
rinop wars opeoad in 1942. and later than year ths Hospital was oc ctyie d by the 
Navy for treataent of WW H bonfcing casualties* 

m 1950* Qsddard Building- was opened as a treatsent wit, and tranquilizers 
cans into wids use during tbs later yasrs of the decade Baking the extensive 
use of most of the earlier therapies nearly obsolete, and offering hope to many 
ssre patients than ever be fo re * 

> U» nodtam Hospital census of 1,248 was reached Etibruary 1958. Which 
prT H T**^ tha davelcgsaant of apscdalized units for the nodical surgical, titer-* 
cular and adolescent patients* and also transferring gatlenta to nwlghhnr 
island ^p 4 ^* to relieve cwepexrjwdlng* With Statehood in 1959. it vies 
renanwd Bejeii State Hospital* 

federal aid to mental health was increasing by 1970* aid a mjcr Divisional 
reorganisation was asooaplishad over tha next tew years resulting in a major 
Bos—afe of patients, staff, and resources to ooraamity baaed services and pro- 
gmas. ate effectiveness of this effort allow a stable ndnison-siae Hospital 
program for specialised groups of patients for whom hospi talisati o n here oonr- 
tinuss to be appropri ate within a wsston 22) bad capacity. Cur extensive 
grounds now also houaeuthe Kaneobs Regional Park, the Win&ard Cfcammity Health 
Center, ml the canpus of Windward frrmratty Collage* 

ths t™* overall goal of the hospital is to isprove all patients 9 
behavior through inUvid&alized, epecialised and intensive treatment programs 
to prcapta ttair safe and enduring nfl**?** to ths ccmsmity* Obese specialised 
txeataent programe include an Mult Short-tern Treataant Service, an Adolescent 
Service, a Mwbilitation Service that receives and treats lon grt a r n domic 
patients and a Jtaensic Service that works with mentally ill offenders. AH 
hospital p rcgraa s provide intensive hospital level services that are 

not otherwise available in tha coonsrity. Jh this ameer, the hospital ss^cs to 
sqpplssnt cqaaeuaity santal health programs rather than duplicating services 
that already eaiet* 
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HMAII STHTE HOSPITAL 
$-21-7* Thru 12-31-82 
6.f yteara 
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Utter From Davian** McGreoor Aj^oado. Native Hawaiian Education Assessment Proj- 
ect Review Committee Chat* and Gajid Kealoha, Office of Hawaiian Affairs Education 
Chaa 

January 19, 1984 

Dear Senator Weicker: 

That letter is being written by the education lub-committee on Education of the OfTke 
of Hawaiian Affairs <OHA) to fUte our endorsement of the finding* of the Native Hawaiian 
Educational Assessment Project (NHEAP), to affirm OKA'i commitment to implement selected 
aspect* of the recommendattons and to encourage federal support for programs aimed at imple- 
menting the recommendations of the report. 
Endorse m ent 

Our evaluation of the NHEAP ts that it if a comprehensive and well documented study 
which has done a thorough job of compiling existing data on the special educational needi and 
culturally -related acadcmk needs of native Hawaiian*. The report identifies priority areas for 
concentrated attention and action with which we concur. However, we also note that the report'* 
finding* document many other related areas of concern which also need particular attention and 
correction The report'i method of analyse is eclectic and it leaves room for more than one inter- 
pretation of the mterrelattoashtp of the factors and conditions that it documents. The report 
hypothesizes that culture ion and stress among native Hawaiian** the root cause of the problem* 
that native Hawaiian* experience in the educational system. Howmer, our committee places more 
importance on the drastic changes m the history of Hawaii, especially the demise of the self 
determination of native Hawaiian*, as root causes of the problems native Hawaiian* experience 
in education In addition, we also make a stronger indictment upon the educational system for 
institutional policies and practices which provided access to educational opportunity in a culturally 
insensitive manner. In most case*, teacher and counselor training, curriculum development, teaching 
strategies and hiring practices have not adequately prepared educators to interact with the special 
and culturally related academic needs of native Hawaiian* 
The Sok of the Office of Hawaiian Affair* 

The role of the Office of Hawaiian Affairs regarding the educational need* of native 
Hawaiian* ts to evaluate and monitor programs, policies and practices of the State Department of 
Education, the University of Hawaii System, institutions and agencies providing educational 
services to native Hawaiian* We wdJ utilise the finding* of the NHEAP to develop criteria and 
standards for evaluating the services being provided to native Hawaiians in education in order to 
assure equal access of opportunity for educational achievement, maximizing existing resources. 
We wifi also advocate the development of new programs aimed at implementing the recommend* 
tions of the NHEAP. Among the recommendations of the NHEAP we see the folio wing as priority 
areas ' 

(1) Providing high- impact educational aid for individual most-is-need schools with high 
Hawaiian 'populations. > a/ 

(2) Teacher (and counselor) training and dissemination of culturally compatible bs&e 
skills curricula developed local ry. x 

(3) Support and expansion of Hawaiian Studies and Development of culturally relevant 
curriculum materials, * 

(4) Cu kurxiry-vatid screening and individual program development for Hawaiian students » 
with devclotrmcnjaJ cUsabi&ie* a* well as for gifted and talented students. 
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<5) Assisting tn continuing the Needs Assessment data collection in the future. 
The Of fare of Hawaiian Affair* vt also funding selected projects on a demonstration bans 
with a vk*w to having extsnng agencies eventually incorporate these programs into their regular 
service* The Office of Hawaiian Affairs funded the Halau Liko EjuiUni' o Hawaii demonstration 
project It » a Language learning Center for Hawaiian children it pjpvtdes pre school training for 
Hawaiian children, ages one to five, in Hawaiian language, values and cultural learning. The 
Hawaiian language » predominantly spoken and Hawaiian kmpnturiMeTs) I each the children 
The Office of Hawaiian Affair* ts also funding a community ccKtajtnalor for the State 
Department of Ed ul at ion's Kit puma Program. The co ordinator provides a vital role in identifying 
and assisting kmpuna in preparing for their teaching responsibilities 
Federal Support 

As recently documented by the National Commission on Excellence in Education in 

their report entitled, "A Nation At Risk", drastic reforms are needed in the U S. educational 

system The commission concluded that 

"Pan of what is at rak rs the* promise first made on the continent alt. regardless of race or 
class or economic status, arc entitled to a fair chance and to the tools for developing their 
individual powers of mind and spa-it to the utmost. This promise means that all children by 
virtue of their own efforts, competently guided, can hope to attain the mature and informed 
judgement needed to secure gainful employment and to manage their own lives, t here 
serving nor only their own interests but also the progress of society itself. " 

The NHEAP proceeded from an independent set of data and developed its own working 
assumption* Ir focused on the conditions of the small and isolated population of native Hawaiian* 
in Hawaii Its findings, however match those of the National Commission, and can be viewed as a 
particular izat ion of the larger study It provides a detailed Study of the educational system in 
Hawaii, from the vantage point of the parr-Hawaiian students who comprise 21.2% of the students 
the Hawaii schools, ami also make up the majority of the students who are the most in need in the 
Hawaii schooh The findings of the report provided a chalhrngc^ortie Deportment of Education at 
the federal and state level to initiate drastic reforms to reverse the present negative trends among 
native Hawaiian* in education it is incumbent upon Congress to provide funding for programs 
aimed at improving educational opportunities and standards m the U 5. as welt as equal access to 
achievement within the educational system, for ail minorities, including the native Hawaiian* 
I he NHF Af* provide* excellent recommendations on priority areas for program development. 

The OH A subcommittee on F.ddfation includes r eprcsen tat toa£e>rn a wide spectrum 
of professional ami lay person* m the higher, secondary. elemeMvy and rommuniry level* of 
concern ^ 

Some of the major ideas that the committee continues to entertain include the establish 
mem of a Chair in Hawaiian Studies at the University of Hawaii, computer literacy courses for 
upper elementary school students, in service training courses in Hawaiian cultural approaches for 
public school teachct&as well a* training tn Hawaiian cultural values and attitudes at the University 
of Hawaii Teachers College. * 

The AUi i -ike Needs Assessment clearly identifies that Hawaiian* place the highest priority 
on the education of their children. 

We urge your continued support on the inclusion and expansion of native Hawaiian* in 
relevant federal legislation Our national priorities must reflect the urgent and immediate needs of 
America's citizens It is the only way we can troeJy strengthen our national pride and a just society 
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• Lfttoi F*om the National Association of Social Workers Inc., Hawaii Chaftse 

January 31, 1984 

Senator Daniel Inouye 

722 Hart Senate Building * 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

RE: SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON LAiBOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, AND 
EDUCATION HELD IN HAWAII ON JANUARY 17 and JANUARY 19, 19B4 

Bear Senator Inouye, 

Enclosed you will find our comments and concrme on recent 
testimony presented in Hawaii at the subcommittee bearings. 
We are concerned with issues that effect the children and 
families of Hawaii. Our committee reviews legislation at both 
the federal and state level. We appreciate the opportunity 
to present our concerns and tooV forward to cont^ued contacts 
with you in the future. 



Aloha Nui l,oa \ 

The GnUd/Famlly Homraittee of KLAN 
National Association of Social Workers 
Hawaii Chapter 
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Statfmfni of thf National mociation of So«al Workers Inc., Hawaii Chapter 

-:r)»l':ATM»n r «K THK HAM)IOArl>KD ACT, P.U 94- 142 

During the pr«»nei»t administration this program has faced financial 
reductions and pnss I hie 'repeal . Of note however is the recent 
passae;* of W-1'JS on December ?, 19H'J, which amends the Act 

to revise and extend the authorization of monies for specified 
programs. While in support of extending the Act and increasing 
the amount n nutnori v,ed for specific programs by Amendments to 
th" fmnibuu f-uclg»t Kreoncil iation Act of wr are concerned 

about the r^ pen I of special programs for children with learning 
disabilities. If the origional Act 94-142 is continually 

challenged an/1 is slowly eroded by repealing programs one at a 
time we ,m ly far;'* in the n^r future, a law that no longer 
addresses the needs of the handicapped. Our concerns are the 
fo i lowing : 

1) ".'here will not be appropriate public educational opportunities 
for the handicapped* Thin aino becomes an economic issue as families 
or 3tateo rnurt nrovld* total lon^term eupgbrt Tor this population. 
; ) tilth der«r"afiing educationaJ opportunities^ the child's self- 
e»r.«.iHn and ni I f-onf f iciency may be effected negatively. 
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3) There will no longer be a concept of oaio streaming and toormalisation 
4 of the handicapped and we will return to pre- 196 5 philosophies which 

will decrease social awareness and acceptance of the baodijcapped as 
a group and will return us to an age of increasing prejudice. 

4) This might qpen the door for prejudice toward soy chiloi who is * 
not seen as the "average normal* child and effect others b^ reducing 
funding for their special needs. / 

We are in favor of continued funding, including hut not limited to, 
P.I*. 94-142 and a continuation of the philosophy of maiostreaoing - . 
the handicapped in the school system. Our concerns are for 
continued reductions in programs and those that have already been 
excluded. If at tj>e Ted era! level services are cut and left up to 
the state? to provide our concerns are for the quality of programs, 
possible exclusion of programs ^ available and lack of continuity 
between states. This would tend to decrease appropriate educational "' ' 
\ opportunities for this population. 

COTHOTITY SERVICES FOR THE BE mo MENTALLY M3ABLKD 
WINDLIMO FEDERAL SUPPORT SINCE 1979 XSD LOST RESOURCES SINCE THE 

OMNIBUS RECONCILIATION ACT BECAME EFFECTIVE IK 19^1 
Since 1979 federal support for community services for tbe develop© en tally 
disabled has decreased from 58* to Ofc. It let projected to remain at 056 
levels during FY 1984- 1985. The/ State of Hawaii currently supports 95* 
of tbe community eery ices to this population pjrt of general funds. We 
are fortunate tbat tbe state bas provided fundifg that waa lost from tbe 
federal government. This bas allowed 8ervicaaM;o continue witbln tbe 
' stat However, there bave been areas of concern with in services provided 
anfl apparent gaps in service delivery across a continuum of service from 
birtb to death. Our concerns are for tbe services available to parents/ 
families of the developmentally disabled children and tbe children . 
themselves. 

The total estimated population of the developmentally disabled in the 
State of Hawaii for 1984 is 6,859. Of this 2,78-/ are uodW the agf of 
nineteen. With tbe remaining 4,<$2 over nineteen. A small number, 348 
as df 12/31/83, continue to reside at Valm&no Training School and 
Hospital-. Projected estimates for 1986 are: total population 7,015 
with 2,870 under nineteen and 4,145 over nineteen. The population 
is continuing to grow. , Tbe greatest proportion of the population 
continues to be over tbe.ige of nineteen. 

A range of services are available at the infant and school age level. 
They are intertwined witb \&vly identification, pre-sohool and 
educational programs within the public school system. Although 
programs continue they are providing less indepth services due to 
the loss of permanent staff positions, no increases in funding to 
keep up with inflation and an increase in the number of children 
serviced. Funding is not available to develop new programs. 
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m o provide a continuum of appropriats community services to this ^ 
population we Vould like to address three areas in particular that 
are problematic for parents/families and tbe dev el opmeo tally 
disabled themselves, 

1) Respite Services. These services are only available or} a crisis 
basis, Tbis does not.al^^ow parents/families to schedule respite 
, services which over the long term* say decrease tenai on in the borne 
and decrease bum out from dealing with the variety of problems of* > 
the drvelopmentally disabled in tbe borne* It also appear* to ' 
increase tbe need for protective aervieea for tbe develops en tally 
disabled person. Tbis may in turn increase tbe chances that borne 
placements- decrease and institutionalization or alternative 
community placements increase, 

. t 

^) When a dev e^opra en tally disabled child coo pie tea bis education in 
tbe public school system there are limited eosmunlty resources In 
tbe way of day programs, sheltered workshops, programs below work* 
shop status and vocational prxJgrams, What is available in tbe > 
community has long waiting lists. Some families place their child- 
ren on waiting lists 'once they reach the age of sixteen to insure 
they will be in some type of day activity* With many households 
In Hawaii having two wording parents a real problem" occurs when tbe 
develop© en tally disabled child is forced to remain at borne due to 
lack of available appropriate programs in tbe community and be is ; 
alone, This increases the chance of regression of skills* will 
increase the need for protective services and will increase tbe need 
for at borne services which are limited in tbe community. 

3} There/ Is a -shortage of appropriate day activity programs for 
tbe Senior dsvelopmenially disabled. There is one, half-day 
program for Seniors on ^abu, Tbe waiting list for this program is 
1 to -2 years. As our develops en tally disabled population continues 
to age there will be increasing /Fernanda on limited community resources 
for tbe Senior population. Same Seniors remain in sheltered work- 
shops or trailing programs where it may not be appropriate. However, 
it allows families to keep 7 them in < the home -rather than consider 

alternative' ppaeements, v ^ t x 

* tj ... 

*e have addressed three areas of concern for parents/families of tbe 
dev el opmen tally disabled 1 and tbe* tilsabled themselves. We are requesting 
Federal Seed ssoney^ that would alljciw$»evelopment of comma nity services 
in tbe areas identified. We feel tbis would provide opportunities 
for thie population and close some of>tbe gaps in tbe continuity 
of care for tbe develop® ec tally disabled. * ■ 
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IMPACT AtD FUHBS TO OFFSET THE COST OF EDUCATING STUBiKTS 
WHOSE PARSSTS LIVE/WORK ON FKDERAJ> PROPERTY 

We appreciate the efforts expended to view Hawaii as stives areas 
whil^e we regain one unified educational system. This allows tee 
State to apply .for more Impact Aid Funds and more clearly reflects 
the proportion of Federally connected students within our system. 
Impact Aid Funds are used to pay for Regular Instruction, salaries 
and fringe benefits of classroom teachers* Funding is an integrals 
part of tee total educational budget for the Stats. At the present 
time teacher's are proposing to striVe for salary increases* This 
illustrates? the strain on resources within the State Education Budget* . 
We propose that Impact Aid monies be funded not at the H*' level, but 
at the 10096 level of Federal fair-share* Our concerns are the following 1 
If funding is not received at fair-share levels the State Educational * 
System may he forced to seefe alternative ways to raise additional 
funds to offset the costs of educating Federally connected students* 
Although the Oovemor has said all children in Hawaii will have access 
to a public education the following has also been suggested* 

1) That parents be charged a fee to offset educational costs* At the 
present figures— 3,000 per child. Impact* Aid Funds 420 per child— 
this would mean 2,580 cost per child to ths Federally connected family. 
The majority of military families in Hawaii would not be able to 
'afford* such a fee to provide basic educational opportunities for 
their children. 

2) To no longer accept these children in the public school system 
because they are not residents of the state. Military children have 
absolutely no power/choice in duty stations of their parents. Active 
duty personnel are assigned to Hawaii for national Defense 4 purposes, 
not only for Hawaii but for the Pacific region as well* 

Military" installations in all probability will not close on Hawaii, 
as they have done in some other areas, and the issue of Impact Aid 
Funds will be a continuing area of concern for both the State Education 
System and Federally connected families as well. At the present time 
tnere are 37,120 Federally connected children in our Stats system* 
Federal expenditures in the form of Impact Aid Funds have not reached 
fair- s bare proportions in past years. We support the Department of 
Education in seeking a more equitable proportion of Impact Aid Funds. 
We are appreciative of the additional 14* funding that was given 
recently to ttte State for the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act, P.L. 97-35. Chapter I, Title I programs that have been effective 
in our State. This program has Increased the normal curve of children 
enrolled from 6.7 (1979-1980) to 7.3 (1981-1982). The increase will 
allow additional services to be given to educationally disadvantaged ^ 
children in our programs* This is especially important as we have ) 
a complex blend of cultures and languages within our State population. 
We appreciate the continued support and are hopeful that it will 
continue in the future* 
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Of concern is the funding level for the Vocational Education Program, 
P.L, 94-482. Io our state 47,178 students have been provided with 
pre- vocational programs under the law. This allows them a transition 
Into the work force with additional skills. Aa> unemployment for our 
youth ie an area of concern tbia program becomes more important. 
Increasing funding would allow us to* keep up with inflationary costs 
while continuing to provide .quality programs. 

As Hawaii is an area of high immigration of families from Vietnam 
we are concerned that all families receive the same opportunities 
for financial and medical assistance programs, orientation, health 
screening 9 employment and job training services** Under the present 
systesr'some families* are designated as refugees while others are ] 
designated as ifssjigrants. If all were designated 'as refugees, which 
appears sore appropriate, then services wou^d be available to all 
families. We would request your review of this discrepancy in the 
designation systemV i ^ 

1 * 

Within the AFDC/Foodstaap program there are concerns with the definition 

of terras. It is conVusing for families when they report income, whether 
it is net or gross r do I -include earned in coo e^ credits, if I receive 

Zwp sum payment will X be ineligible for pro grams past the time 
I have available funds. Although we support efforts to reduce 
errors in the system there appears to be lack of clarity of terms. 
We would support federal attempts to clarify this area. We would 
also support coordination of AFDC/Foodstaiap programs. In that when 
families are APDC eligible they are automatically ?oodstaiap eligible. 
This would save administration as well as family time if programs 
were coordinated. 

* 

CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 

Senator Whcker. This will finish the hearings in this great State of 
Hawaii 

The subcommittee will sand in recess. 

[Whereupon, at 1:20 pjtl, Thursday, January 19, the hearings were 
concluded, and the subcommittee was recessed, to reconvene at the call 
of the Chair.] 
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